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Newspapermen  Play  Important  Roles  In 
Hot  Presidential  Campaign 

61.  Knox  In  Leading  Part  as  Republican  Vice^Presidential  Candidate 

With  Many  Others  In  Key  Positions 


(JSptdai  to  EniToa  &  Publishee) 

ITASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  9— 

V  IRth  the  selection  of  Col.  Frank 
lox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  point  of 
^  as  the  Republican  Vice-Presi-  paign,"  * 

]tal  candidate,  the  1936  contest  is 
«  the  final  touch  to  label  it  a 
SK^permen’s  campaign.” 

seldom  has  the  press  of  the 
gtry  taken  so  active  and  so  im- 
itait  a  part,  outside  of  regular 
itsial  and  news  coverage,  as  it  will 
this  campaign.  And  seldom  has 
>  newspaper  support  of  a  candi- 
li  been  as  one-sided  in  aiding  the 
ididacy  of  Governor  Landon  against 
esident  Roosevelt. 

“kitchen  cabinets”  of  the 
Imocratic.  and  especially  of  the  Re- 
iblien  party,  are  liberally  sprinkled 
ith  active  news  writers  and  pub- 
And  one  of  the  distinctive 
itores  of  this  development  is  the 
et  fiiat  the  interested  press  has  not 
It  its  identity  as  the  press  for  the 
le  of  temporary  politicians.  This  is 
le  in  studying  the  newspaper  lieu- 
iants  and  advisers  of  Landon. 

Because  of  his  eminence,  influence 
d  activity  in  politics,  William  Ran- 
Iph  Hearst  is  probably  the  out- 
inding  factor  in  this  “newspaper- 
n’s  campaign.”  For  the  San 
ilCOa  mblisher,  while  not  originat- 
;  the  Landon  boom,  stepped  in  and 
t  jsted  “Alf*  Landon  into  the  No.  1 
I  publican  opponent  of  the  New  Deed, 
i  However,  the  credit  for  discovering 
I!  !  Presidential  possibilities  of  the 
1*  -'Tfnor  of  Kansas  goes  to  the  Kan- 
City  Star  staff,  which  under  the 
*  ve  of  Roy  Roberts  and  Lacy 
Ji  yries,  and  their  colleague  members 
»  the  press,  former  Senator  Henry  1935,  started  the  Landon-for-Presi- 
d  en,  William  Allen  White,  Oscar  dent  movement.  Oscar  Stauffer,  pub- 
E  sfier,  and  others,  were  the  obste-  lisher  of  several  Kansas  newspapers, 
si  ioa  in  the  rebirth  of  the  GOP  in  including  the  Independence  Reporter; 

Fred  Brinkerhoff,  editor  of  the  Pitts- 


Roosevelt,  in  addition  to  the  friendly  political  circles  but  not  in  the  news-  tance  in  the  Landon-Knox  ticket  is 
newspapers.  paper  business  are  several  potent  Re-  Ross  Bartley.  He  was  at  one  time  a 

However,  as  gauged  from  the  view-  publicans.  This  group  would  include  reporter  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
a  “newspapermen’s  cam-  Representative  Joseph  Martin,  eastern  Washington  and  then  secretary  to 
the  Landon  forces  provide  the  GOP  leader,  who  is  the  publisher  of  Vice-President  Charles  Dawes.  From 
most  interesting  study.  the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Evening  that  post  he  went  to  Chicago  to  work 

A  Topeka  dinner  held  in  October,  Chronicle;  former  Senator  George  with  the  Dawes  brothers  and  to  take 

over  the  job  as  the  publicity  director 
of  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition. 

Bartley  was  recently  appointed 
press  contact  man  for  Governor  Lan¬ 
don,  and  is  expected  to  assist  in  the 
writing  of  his  speeches  and  working 
out  the  formula  for  public  appear¬ 
ances. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Blanchester  (O.)  Star  -  Republican 
and  other  Ohio  weeklies  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  political  contact  man  for  Col. 
Knox.  He  will  establish  headquarters 
at  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  ac¬ 
company  Col.  Knox  on  all  of  his 
speaking  tours. 

Republican  Committee  headquarters 
said  Thursday  that  Hill  Blackett, 
president  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  will  su¬ 
pervise  all  G.O.P.  campaign  radio  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  Blackett  was  host  Wednesday  to 
approximately  100  managers  and  own¬ 
ers  of  radio  stations  at  a  dinner  mark¬ 
ing  the  climax  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters’  convention 
here  this  week.  He  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon  and  as 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  national  committee  he  will 
have  supervision  over  G.O.P.  radio 
activities,  headed  by  Tom  Sabin, 
whose  headquarters  are  being  moved 
Higgins  Moses,  who  was  president  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  John  W. 
publisher  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Elwood,  former  NBC  vice-president. 
Monitor  and  Patriot;  Senator  Jesse  will  handle  the  eastern  G.O.P.  radio 
H.  Metcalf  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  division. 

Journal,  and  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van-  Albert  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  edi- 
denberger  of  the  Grand  Rapids  tor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
(Mich.)  Herald.  been  selected  by  John  Hamilton  as  the 

Two  well-known  Washington  cor-  new  publicity  director  of  the  Repub- 
respondents  are  the  key  figures  in  the  flean  National  Committee.  He  will 
GOP  setup,  and  can  lay  claim  to  the  succeed  Theodore  Huntley,  who  has 
roles  as  “Warwicks”  of  Landon  and  held  this  post  for  the  past  several 
Knox.  They  are:  months. 

R(^  Roberts,  the  rotund  former  Kirchhofer  will  not  relinquish 

Washmgton  correspondent  for  the  editorship  in  Buffalo  but  will  de- 

Kansas  City  Star,  was  called  back  to  ^2  of  his  time  to  publicity 

t^e  the  ]ob  as  managmg  editor  of  2he  new  GOP  headquarters 

the  paper,  fo  lowmg  the  dea A  of  its  Chicago.  Harry  S.  Brown  wiU  be 
publisher.  Col.  Wilham  RockhiU  Le  -  Kirchhofer’s  immediate  assistant  in 

son*  diic3Co 

He  has  since  acquired  a  share  in  t  .  .  .i. 

the  ownership  of  the  Star.  Kirchhofer  has  b^n  vvith  the 

Two  years  ago  Leroy  T.  Vernon,  Buffalo  Evenmg  News  for  21  years, 
who  for  30  years  had  covered  Wash-  He  is  44  years  old,  and  has  held  posts 
ington  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  f.s.  and  Washmgton  po- 

was  also  called  back  to  plan  the  Knox  ^tical  writer  for  the  News,  returnmg 
rlrivp  for  nomination  bv  the  Renub-  to  Buffalo  to  be  managmg  editor  m 


KEY  MEN  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGNS 


Riiv  Robert^ 


Charles  Michelson 


C.  F..  Broughton- 


can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Charley  Michelson  has  raised  press 
agentry  to  a  fine  art  in  the  nation’s 
capital,  and  has  probably  achieved  the 
greatest  reputation  in  the  field  of  po¬ 
litical  propaganda.  For  many  years 


side.  *1110  step  was  indicated 
hi^ly  critical  editorial  on  the  ] 
dent’s  acceptance  speech,  w 

N  reply  to  a  telegraphic  inquiry  H.  C.  Ogden  Newspapers  (West  Jennings  Bryan  once  edited  the  ] 
from  Eonoa  &  Pubusheb  the  fol- 


HOW  THE  CHAIN  PAPERS  LINE  UP 


Virginia),  Landon  and  Knox  with  the 
lowing  newspaper  chains  indicated  exception  of  two  recently  acquired 

their  political  allegiance  in  the  present  papers  which  are  for  Roosevelt  and 

campaign  thus:  Gamer. 

W.  R.  Hearst  Newspapers,  Landon  james  H.  Skewes  Newspapers  (Mis- 
and  Knox.  sissippi),  Roosevelt  and  Gamer, 

^ip^-Howard  Newspapers,  Roose-  ^  p  Newspapers 

velt  and  Gamer.  /»*  •  v  t  j  j  v 

Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspapers,  auto-  ‘ 

nomous,  but  majority  for  Landon  and  James  R.  Rhodes  Newspapers 

(Iowa),  Landon  and  Knox. 

Paul  Block  Newspapers,  Landon  Page  Corporation  Newspapers 

and  Knox.  (Georgia-Florid),  Roosevelt  and 

McClatchy  Newspapers  (California),  Clamer. 

Roosevelt  and  Gamer.  Ewing  Newspapers  (Louisiana), 

J.  David  Stem  Newspapers,  Roose-  Roosevelt  and  Garner. 

velt  and  Gamer.  Southern  Oregon  Newspapers  (Ore- 

James  M.  Cox  Newspa^rs  (Ohio-  ^an^^^  Knox. 

Florida),  Roosevelt  and  Gamer.  *  ^  i 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers  (Ohio),  Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
Landon  and  Knox.  J-  Noel  Macy  group  (New  York), 

J(dm  S.  Kni^t  Newspapers  (Ohio),  Landon  and  Knox. 

Landon  and  Knox.  Palmer  Newspapers  (Texas-Arkan- 

Shaffer  Group  (Indianapolis  Star,  sas),  Roosevelt  and  Gamer. 

Muncie  Star),  Landon  and  Knox.  (3a/per  Newspapers  (Kansas),  Lan- 

John  L.  Stewart  Newspapers  (Penn-  don  and  Knox, 
sylvania) ,  Landon  and  Knox.  Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Eugene  C. 

Stauffer  Newspapers  (Kansas),  Lan-  Pulliam,  president  (Oklahoma  and 
don  and  Knox.  Indiana),  autonomous,  some  support- 

Howe  Newspapers  (Texas-Kansas) ,  ing  Roosevelt  and  Gamer,  some  Lan- 
Roosevelt  and  Gamer.  don  and  Knox. 


Fkank  Gannett  Kobeet  Bingham 

and  it  was  owned  for  many  yean  k 
U.  S.  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcod 
one  of  President  Wilson’s  close  friend 
Beca^  of  the  fact  that  the  Land# 
originate 


Paul  Block 


boom  for  the  nomination  _ 
and  culminated  with  the  efforte^"^ 
small  group  of  newspapermen,  it  can 
not  be  said  at  this  time  that  t}4  im 
portant  anti-New  Deal  publishen  an 
yet  active  in  the  high  councils  of  tL 
reborn  GOP. 

Senator  Arthur  H.  ViindenbuT} 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herali 
is  one  of  the  key  figures  in  this  grouf 
and  there  was  a  strong  attempt  b- 
Landon  leader  John  Hamilton  to  ha^^ 
the  Michigan  Senator  nm  on  tte 
ticket  as  the  Vice-Presidential  nom 


for  the  New  York  World,  and  prior  nett  was  listed  for  Vice-Presidential  When  I  purchased  that  paper  I  as- 
to  that  he  had  risen  in  the  Hearst  nominee  on  the  Borah  ticket.  Per-  sured  the  people  of  Hartford  that  its 
organization  to  be  a  managing  editor,  sonally  he  is  supporting  the  Republi-  policy  over  the  years  and  its  tradi- 
Michelson  is  credited  as  ably  as-  can  ticket,  but  the  individual  papers  tions  would  be  continued.  Cl —  ~~ 
sisting  in  the  defeat  of  President  are  autonomous.  Times  has  taken  a  position  contrary  _  _  —  . 

Hoover  in  1932  for  his  “smear”  cam-  “Gannett  newspapers  have  no  com-  to  my  own  views  but  I  reserve  the  attackmg  the  New  Deal, 
paign.  For  keeping  a  weather  eye  mon  policy  dictat^  from  headquar-  ri^t  to  make  a  statement  over  my  As  supporting  the  New  Deal,  tk 

open,  not  only  on  the  press  relations  ters,”  Mr.  Gannett  said  this  week,  own  signattire  whenever  I  wish  to  J.  David  Stem  papers,  the  New  Yot 

of  Pi^ident  Roosevelt,  but  on  Sena-  “Each  editor  is  given  wide  latitude  do  so.”  Post,  the  Camden  Courier  and  Pa 

tors  and  Representatives  on  Capitol  in  expressing  his  opinion  but  he  is  Whether  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  U 
Hill,  Democratic  bigwigs  and  spell  expected  to  follow  the  traditions  of  is  really  a  voice  in  the  Landon  “brain  Clatchey  papers  in  (California,  Fren 
binders,  newspapers,  etc.,  to  see  the  the  newspaper.  Hie  Rochester  Demo-  trust”  is  a  moot  question.  The  fact  Bee,  Sacramento  Bee  and  Modta 
party  cause  is  strongly  presented,  crot  and  Chronicle  and  file  Albany  that  Mr.  Hearst  took  the  Kansas  Gov-  Bee,  the  Daily  Times,  S.  E.  fhomn 
Charles  Michelson  gets  $400  a  week,  Knickerbocker  Press  are  Republican,  emor  from  a  comparatively  obscure  publisher,  in  Chicago,  the  New  Yot 
the  highest  paid  publicity  man  in  It  so  happens  that  most  of  the  other  political  nidie  and  made  him  known  Daily  News,  J.  M.  Patterson,  pul 
Washington  in  political  fields.  papers  have  usually  been  sympathetic  to  millions  of  American  readers  is  a  Usher,  the  ^  Scripps-Howard  pape 

With  him  are  Edward  Roddan,  for-  with  the  RepubUcan  party  with  vary-  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  are  outstanding, 

merly  of  Universal  Service;  Farmer  ing  degrees  of  independence  and  re-  A  newspaper  development  of  the  On  the  Democratic  National  Coo 


_ _  to  his  poUtical  prominei 

Often  the  Senator  Vandenburg  will  be  one 
the  big  guns  of  the  Landonites 


McCrea  Suit  Against  Detroit  Times  Dismissed 

Detroit,  Midi.,  July  7 — ^rhe  $250,000  Ubel  suit  started  by  Prosecutor  Dim- 
can  C.  McCrea  against  the  Detroit  Times  was  dismissed  by  Circuit  Judge 
Homer  Ferguson  today  on  grounds  that  it  was  “impertinent  and  irrelevant.” 
The  original  suit  was  filed  after  the  ’limes  had  printed  a  story  purporting  to 
show  that  McCrea  was  a  member  of  the  Black  Legion.  Judge  Ferguson  held 
that  many  of  McCrea’s  allegations,  including  one  that  the  Times  was  seeking 
to  discredit  a  news  beat  scored  by  the  Detroit  News,  had  no  connection  with 
the  Ubel  case.  McCrea  has  filed  praicipe  for  a  new  suit  asking  $500,000  dam¬ 
ages.  A  declaration  of  charges  wiU  be  offered  within  15  days. 


Editor  &  Publisher  jor  July  11,  1936 
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lubliqj 
d  in 
(  Pi^ 
Willis 


dr.  starch  urges  study  of  readers 

^elU  NAEA  Painstaking  Research  Would  Guide  Editorial  Management,  Help  Make  Advertis¬ 
ing  Successful — Urges  Typographical  Experiments 


newspaper  industry  needs  some 
creative  thinking,  based  on  re- 
“done  absolutely  without  bias 
judice,  just  as  thoroughly  as 
done  in  a  laboratory,”  ac- 
to  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  head  of 
icsearch  firm  of  Daniel  Starch  & 
New  York.  Dr.  Starch,  speak- 
before  the  Newspaper  Advertis- 
Executives  Association  at  the  re- 
^tBonston  convention,  voiced  severe 
Jriticjsin  of  much  current  newspaper 
ears  b-  search  as  waste,  “because  it  is  not 
ood  research,  and  is  not  accepted  as 
friend  uch  by  the  people  for  whom  it  is  in- 
ended.”  The  chief  cause  of  this 
iginaW  ,«tefulnp.ss.  he  said,  “is  the  prepara- 
of ,  ion  of  elaborate  reports  and  presen- 
ations  on  flimsy,  biased  data.” 

®i|  Qoing  on  to  criticize  newspaper 


lers  anipace  selling  as  “simply  wearing  out  per  cent  of  the  women  but  19  per  cent 


ership  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  in  very  general  terms 
based  principally  on  his  wishful 
thinking.  Scarcely  any  one  can  tell 
you  when  the  readers  read  the  papers, 
where  they  read  the  papers,  and  how 
much  time  they  spend  on  them. 

“In  a  survey  of  editorial  content 
recently,  we  found,  for  example,  that 
one  feature  was  read  by  52  per  cent 
of  the  readers  whereas  another  feature 
was  read  by  only  7  per  cent.  Without 
such  facts,  a  publisher  may  spend  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  editorial 
material  which  very  few  people  pay 
any  attention  to.  There  are  also  large 
differences  between  men  and  women 
readers.  For  example,  we  found  that 
a  given  article,  designed  to  appeal  to 
both  men  and  women,  was  read  by  52 


s  of  thiK^  leather  and  begging  for  adver- 
isements,”  Dr.  Starch  added: 
ienbur^  "The  advertisements  issued  by  you 
Heralc  your  papers  are  no  better  than  the 
®  onversation  of  your  salesmen.” 

k  To  prove  this  point,  the  speaker 
^  iUoted  from  a  dozen  advertisements 

“  ecently  carried  in  Editor  &  Pub 
“  isHiH,  saying  that  one  “speaks  merely 
^  big  circulation  and  its  many  lines 
advertising,”  another  of  “advertis- 
r  ^  leadership  without  supporting 


of  the  men.  A  certain  comic  feature 
was  observed  by  49  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  18  per  cent  of  the  women. 

“In  many  papers  the  position  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  relation  to  editorial 
matter  is  haphazard.  With  facts  of 
this  kind  available,  the  publisher 
would  be  able  to  guide  more  effect¬ 
ively  the  make-up  of  his  paper  and 
decide  more  intelligently  where  cer¬ 
tain  advertisements  should  be  placed 
in  relation  to  editorial  matter. 

“Another  phase  of  readership  which 
would  be  analyzed  in  a  survey  of  the 
type  to  which  I  am  referring  would 
be  facts  regarding  literary  style  and 
quality.  There  are  many  readers  who 
dislike  reading  certain  papers  because 
they  feel  that  the  style  and  literary 
treatment  is  dull  and  uninteresting. 

“The  second  thing  I  should  do 
would  be  to  And  out  the  extent  to 
which  my  readers  read  the  various 
advertisements  carried  in  my  paper. 
The  technique  for  this  procedure  like¬ 
wise  has  been  developed.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  used  widely  in  some 
quarters,  and  by  some  publishers  and 
advertisers.  The  results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  would  likewise  be  most  helpful. 
I  should  discuss  these  results  with  my 


■acts  and  comment,”  another  “stresses 
teal  linage  as  an  infallible  gauge  of 
teal,  th>  ledia  importance,”  while  only  one 
etc  Yort  joes  give  a  really  concrete  fact, 

“td  Pot  amely,  the  returns  brought  by  a  re- 
^  siler's  advertisement  of  shirts  and 
t.  Frem  ^orts.” 

Modeft  “Hardly  one  publisher  in  ten,”  he 
rhomsa  on,  “can  tell  you  a  really  good 
eto  Yori  tory  of  facts  about  his  paper,  its 
^  pub  eadership,  the  acceptance  of  it  and 
“  pup*tlcnfidence  in  it,  the  buying  power  of 
b  readers,  and  reliable  facts  as  to  the 
al  Co®  arket  reached.  So  much  of  the  pro¬ 
in  &  Btion  is  based  on  size  of  circulation, 
newspa  age,  and  very  little  or  none  on  qual- 
^ton  i  j. 

m;  Clan  “Perhaps  I  am  over-stating  the 

Const  ituation.  If  I  am,  I  may  be  pardoned  _ _ ^ 

pub  lor  doing  so  in  order  to  get  clearly  advertisers  and  prospective  advertis- 
ns.)  Ad^^dwe  us  what  I  should  like  to  sug-  ers.  I  should  show  them  through  this 
test  to  you.  Let  us,  therefore,  start  procedure  what  kinds  of  advertising 
18  at  oiiom  one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  will  really  reach  the  people  that  each 
le  (Tex.l5iippose  you  had  the  opportunity  and  advertiser  is  trying  to  reach.  Obvi- 
sideied  a)  free  h^d  to  operate  a  newspaper  ously  the  more  effective  the  adver- 
fxaclly  the  way  you  felt  it  should  be  tisements  are  in  reaching  the  readers, 
al  Demo-^P'fated  as  a  business  proposition,  the  more  profitable  this  advertising 
»nd  tlwfbat  would  you  do,  and  what  would  will  be  to  the  concerns  doing  it,  and 
Pfesidafou  want  to  know?  What  would  I  do  the  more  advertising  I  shall  be  able 
Josepho!^  I  were  in  your  place?  to  sell  to  them  and  to  others, 

leigh  (K  to  what  extent  do  my  readers  “^he  third  thing  I  should  do  if  I 
sse  Jon(d<tually  read  the  paper  and  the  vari- 
HotutN^'^  parts  of  it.  Editors  think  they 
ass  of  thtaow  what  parts  of  their  papers  are 
Senata**!  and  by  whom.  Actually  they  are 
Iter  (Va-ifsssmg  about  it  a  great  deal,  and  I 
Bin^aaix  say  often  guessing  incorrectly. 
ier-JourJ^  first  thing  I  should  do,  therefore, 
tould  be  to  make  a  thorough  reading 
ich  haw^y  the  editorial  content  of  my 
we  mad^-  I  do  not  need  to  take  time  to 
the  caB*iTib®  the  technique  by  which  this 


were  in  your  place  would  be  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  measure  of  my  market  in  terms 
comparable  with  similar  measures 
elsewhere.  This  would  require  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  publishers 
in  several  cities.  It  is  true  that  large 
masses  of  figures  cmd  statistics  are 
compiled,  such  as  bank  clearings, 
building  permits,  retail  trade,  and 

when 


give  the  number  of  families  in  each 
major  income  bracket  in  your  area, 
and  the  per  family  or  per  capita  buy¬ 
ing  power.  And  these  measures 
should  be  in  comparable  terms  from 
city  to  city  or  area.  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  outline  how  that  might  be 
done  except  to  say  that  it  can  be  done 
and  has  been  done.  If  you  could  go 
to  your  advertisers  with  reliable  un¬ 
biased  figures  of  this  sort  they  would 
be  vitally  interested  because  such 
facts  would  be  helpful  to  them.  Every 
distributor  of  goods,  local  or  national, 
would  welcome  such  information. 

“The  fourth  thing  I  should  do  would 
be  to  find  out  what  products  and 
brands  my  readers  buy  and  use,  and 
in  what  quantity.  I  should  determine 
the  total  potential  and  actual  market 
for  each  major  product  in  my  area, 
how  much  advertising  should  be  done 
for  each  major  product,  how  much  is 
being  done,  and  the  share  I  am  getting 
and  should  be  getting.  I  should  de¬ 
velop  thereby  the  actual  market  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  various  products 
whose  advertising  we  had  been  seek¬ 
ing.  This  phase  has  large  possibilities 
and  you  can  see,  if  you  will  apply 
your  imagination  a  little,  what  this 
would  mean.  If  my  survey  shows  that 
30  per  cent  of  my  readers  use  a  cer¬ 
tain  product,  and  if  my  circulation  is 
100,000,  you  can  easily  see  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  that  product  or  similar 
products  among  your  readers. 

“The  fifth  thing  that  I  should  do 
would  be  some  experimenting  with 
the  physical  typography  and  layout  of 
my  paper.  The  experimental  tech¬ 
nique  by  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  determine  the  relative  attractive¬ 
ness  and  legibility  of  typography  and 
layout  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise, 
and  could  readily  be  applied  to  any 
newspaper. 

“The  last  and  most  important  point 
of  all  that  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  is 
this:  If  I  were  in  your  shoes  I  should 
do  some  first-hand  creative  thinking 
about  my  business,  not  only  along 
the  lines  that  I  have  suggested,  but 
on  aU  fundamental  phases  of  it.  Some¬ 
one  said,  ‘Man  is  an  emotional  animal 
that  sometimes  stops  to  think.’  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  a  business 
man  is  just  a  routine  animal  that  al¬ 
most  never  stops  to  think. 

“How  can  you  do  more  creative 
thinking?  Give  yourself  a  chance. 
You  ought  to  set  aside  at  least  two 
hours  a  day  for  this  purpose.  You 
ought  to  get  rid  of  half  of  the  things 
you  do,  even  if  someone  else  does  not 
do  them  so  well.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  they  may  be  done  even 
better.  At  any  rate,  they  will  be 
done  well  enough. 

“If  you  can’t  find  time  to  think 
you  are  not  up  to  yoiur  job.  You  do 
not  know  how  to  assign  work.  To 
prove  this  to  yourself  just  go  away 
from  your  business  for  a  while.  Not 
went  to  Florida  for  two 


that  I  should  be  glad  to  wait  until  he 
disposed  of  the  matters  he  was  en¬ 
grossed  in.  His  answer  was,  ‘Come 
right  in,  I  have  nothing  special  to  do. 
My  position  in  this  business  is  to 
think.’  This  man’s  business  bore  the 
evidence  of  thinking.  His  paper  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

“Let  us  take  a  leaf  from  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  The  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  most  phenomenal  in  his¬ 
tory.  None  has  become  so  large  in  so 
short  a  time,  employing  so  many  per¬ 
sons  making  a  product  used  by  so 
many  people  for  which  the  pubUc  pays 
so  much  money.  The  amazing  growth 
of  this  industry  is  based  on  invention 
and  testing,  in  short  on  research.  The 
best  minds  in  the  industry  are  con¬ 
stantly  centering  their  creative  think¬ 
ing  on  improvement,  on  building  an 
automobile  that  fits  better  and  better 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pocket- 
book  of  the  user. 

“Can  we  say  the  same  thing  about 
newspapers?  Do  they  really  fit  better 
the  needs,  interests,  and  pocketbooks 
of  the  readers  and  advertisers  today 
than  twenty  or  forty  years  ago? 

“What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be 
an  Edison  or  a  Kettering.in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  who  knew  how  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  human  factors  in  the 
newspaper  field  and  who  would  create 
new  things  and  test  them  out. 

“I  doubt  very  much  whether  news¬ 
papers  approximate  anywhere  near 
100  per  cent  the  possibilities  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  which  they  are  capable  either 
to  the  reader  or  the  advertisers.  We 
would  be  surprised  if  we  knew  how 
many  literate  persons — many  more 
millions  than  you  would  like  to  be¬ 
lieve — still  do  not  read  a  newspaper, 
or  read  surprisingly  little.  Perhaps 
our  newspapers  are  too  large.  Per¬ 
haps  they  contain  too  many  things  of 
little  or  no  interest  or  value,  or  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  unacceptable  form.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  untouched  items  or 
fields  which  would  have  wide  appeal. 
What  I  should  like  to  see  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas  and  testing  them  out 
by  research,  experiment,  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  see  what  improvements  might 
be  made.” 


automobile  registrations,  but 

wnicn  tnis  through  with  them  they  long  ago  I 

s  has  1  u  fairly  satefactory  mean  a  thing  because  they  are  weeks.  When  I  came  back  I  found 

igton  have  been  developed  m  re-  comparable  with  anything  else  or  that  my  business  had  been  going  on 

d  Haroli™  years.  with  any  other  city  or  areas.  To  be  about  as  well  as  usual.  I  decided  I 

;nt  Roo^T  should  use  the  results  of  such  ^  of  value  they  must  be  in  per  family  or  must  be  wasting  a  lot  of  time.  I  do 
Joe  Aww^ation  to  guide  my  editorial  pgr  capita  terms  for  the  actual  trading  not  know  how  you  may  be  wasting 
will  cox’^i^es  and  editorial  material  on  the  aj-ga  concerned.  Furthermore,  you  your  time,  but  I  have  since  discovered 
will  coo^  hand,  and  to  present  these  facts  must  be  able  to  relate  them  to  specific  how  I  was  wasting  my  time  on  a  lot 
ouse.  Iw  ®y  present  and  potential  advertis-  markets  for  definite  commodities.  Un-  of  things  someone  else  could  do  just 

less  you  can  do  that  you  have  simply  as  well.  My  advice  to  you  is — work 
a  lot  of  big  sounding  figures  which  less,  think  more. 

have  about  as  much  value  to  you  or  “Some  years  ago,  I  made  an  investi- 
to  your  clients  as  the  number  of  miles  gation  for  a  large  newspaper.  I  had 


RADIO  APPLICATION  OPPOSED 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  July  7 — Strong  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  Navy  and  steamship  oper¬ 
ators  may  seriously  jeopardize  the 
chances  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  acquir¬ 
ing  permission  to  erect  and  operate  a 
radio  station.  The  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  held  a  hearing 
last  week  on  the  application  of  the 
Tribune  for  permission  to  operate  on 
550  kc  and  one  kilowatt  Without 
giving  notice  to  the  applicants,  the 
FCC  allowed  a  representative  of  the 
Navy  to  protest  against  the  proposed 
use  of  this  frequency  by  the  Tampa 
newspaper,  A  representative  of  the 
steamship  owners  testified  that  if  the 
550  frequency  was  given  to  the  Trib¬ 
une,  it  would  interfere  with  distress 
signals  broadcast  on  the  500  kc  fre¬ 
quency. 


LA.  LIQUOR  BILL  KILLED 

The  Louisiana  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  on  July  6  tabled  a  bill  to  ban 
liquor  advertising  in  the  state,  thus 


chinson  y  to  show  the  extent  of  the  reader' 

10  as  wip  and  acceptance  of  my  paper.  I 
ersal  Seifa  sure  the  results  of  such  a  survey 

[achten  be  most  interesting  and  reveal-  _ _  ^ _ _ _ _ ^ 

nor  wh^as  well  as  most  helpful,  if  care-  b^^een  the  earth  and  the  moon  or  an~appoffitment  ^ith  the  head  of  the  automatically  killing  the  bill  for  the 

FTesidt^y  done.  the  number  of  bushmen  in  Australia,  business  at  10  o’clock  one  morning,  present  session.  The  bill,  as  told  in 

|^“Hardly  any  publisher  can  tell  you  The  measure  of  your  market  should  When  I  arrived  I  found  that  he  was  last  week  s  EkrroR  &  Publisher,  had 

fiything  about  the  intensity  of  read-  delineate  your  trading  area,  should  busy  with  things  on  his  desk.  I  said  been  passed  by  the  state  Senate. 
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ADVERTISING  ALLOWANCES  CUT  OFF, 
BUT  RETAIL  LINAGE  IS  NOT  HURT 

Confusion  Over  Robinson- Patman  Bill  Leaves  Ultimate 
Effect  on  Advertising  in  Doubt — Chains  May  Have 
to  Increase  Sales  Promotion 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

Despite  action  by  many  large  granted,  are  “out"  except  where  legi- 
manufacturers  shutting  off  on  timate  brokerage  service  is  given, 
their  advertising  allowances  to  deal-  Quantity  discounts,  however,  will  un- 
ers,  at  least  temporarily,  newspapers  doubtedly  continue  to  be  an  important 
in  a  dozen  key  cities  reported  to  Edi-  factor  in  price  structures,  and  busi- 
T(m  &  Publisher  correspondents  this  ness  men  are  eager  to  learn  just  how 
week  that  retail  advertising  showed  far  they  can  legally  go  in  giving  quan- 


practically  no  loss. 


tity  discounts.  The  purpose  of  the 


Since  this  was  only  the  third  week  act  is  to  avoid  price  discrimination 
since  passage  of  the  Robinson-Pat-  between  buyers  and  the  manufacturer 
man  bill,  which  became  effective  im-  must  be  ready  to  prove  that  the  dif- 
mediately,  ffiere  was  little  indication  ferential  in  favor  of  big  advertisers 
of  what  might  be  the  ultimate  result,  is  no  greater  than  the  actual  savings 
For  the  present  many  retailers  have  made  on  sales  in  large  quantities 
advertising  allowances  in  reserve.  For  this  reason,  one  speaker  has  said 
while  some  existing  contracts  are  that  accountants  and  bookkeepers  will 
being  permitted  to  continue.  For  the  be  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  the 
longer  future  the  presumption  is  that  act. 

retailers  will  buy  advertising  space  One  interesting  suggestion  about  ad- 
out  of  their  own  fimds  so  far  as  the  vertising  effects  of  the  act  is  that 
returns  from  such  advertising  are  chain  stores,  unable  longer  to  profit 
profitable;  but  even  those  newspa-  by  discounts  much  larger  than  their 
permen  who  advance  this  presumption  competitors,  may  be  driven  to  in- 


AFL  GRANTS  CHARTER 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  JQ  NEWSPAPER  GUIU 

CALENDAR  _ 

July  15-16  —  New  £lngland  JurisdictioBal  Matter*  to  Be  Decidij 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers,  In  Conference  Before  Formal  E». 
Ocean  House,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.  tension  of  Privilege* _ ANr 

3. 

July  23-25  — Virginia  Press  iSpedal  to  Edito*  &  i*u»li*hii) 

Assn.,  New  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  9— The  e» 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  ecutive  council  of  the  American  Fed 

July  24-25— Washington  Press  eration  of  Labor  granted  a  charter  ! 

Assn.,  Goldm  Jubilee  Conven-  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  in] 
tion,  Olympia.  meeting  Wednesday.  However  be 

July  25— Allied  Daily  News-  fore  the  charter  is  formally  extend* 
papers  of  Washington,  Olympia.  it  was  decided  to  call  representativ- 
Aug.  13-15 — East  Tennessee  of  the  allied  trades,  such  as  printin 

Press  Assn.,  Annual  Convention,  for  a  conference  to  outline  jurisdk 

Etowah.  tional  and  other  matters  by  the  A  1 

_  of  L. 

\\rr\i  ii  convention  in  Ne, 

BOY  COTTERS  WOULD  York,  May  30,  the  Guild  membti 

‘r*!  TAM  ITD»  AID  overwhelmingly  for  aftiliatia 

v^LiIliAlN  Ur  AIK  ^th  the  labor  body.  At  that  ti® 

- -  they  decided  that  the  Guild  shoul 

Catholic*  Said  to  Be  Behind  Move,  bg  a  definite  part  of  the  U.  S.  labc 

with  Wa*hington  Headquarter*,  movement,  and  when  the  final  voi 


BOYCOTTERS  WOl 
‘CLEAN  UP’  AIR 


Which  Ha*  Objectionable 
Program*  a*  Target 

^Special  to  Edito*  &  Pc*lish**> 


movement,  and  when  the  final  vos 
of  83  to  5  was  announced  the  met  ? 
bers  leaped  to  their  feet  cheerin  ™ 
wildly.  ^ 

The  only  point  of  disagreement  cor- 


permen  wno  advance  mis  presumption  compeumrs,  may  oe  anven  vo  m-  ^  Julv  8_A  cam  ce^ned  the  question  of  industrial  «'■ , 

also  make  the  reservation  that  ad-  crease  their  advertismg  and  sales  Washington,  U.  C.,  July  8— A  cam  ^  ^  unions  Julius  l  ^ 

spac  1,  no.  bough,  on  pure  ollom  U,  n.ninUln  sales  volume^  Chain  ^  "ta  ^'r'SnS^Vo^  ie  ei7oi  lor  U..  sT^  “  „ 

logic.  organizations  m  general  have  of  course  ti^rs  is  in  prosp^t  betore  Uie  end  ot  ^  j  ^  said  that  the  A  F  of 

On  the  general  advertising  side,  made  price  their  leading  appeal,  and  ^is  year  by  a  clerical  reform  group  ^  ^  « 

some  ol  *e  m.nnf.Curers  «ho  have  have  kep.  a  heavy  U,nmb  on  hleh-  ^1  ond^j^  up  rad.o  «d 

canceled  allowances  report  vigorous  advertismg  percentages  to  sales.  it  was  learned  here  from  author-  ..  j  sis 


canceled  allowances  report  vigorous  advertising  percenUges  to  sales.  ^"8.  «  was  learned  nere  trom  aumor-  months,”  and  that 

solicitations  from  newspapermen  who  The  recent  extent  of  advertising  sources.  .  ,  .  ,  would  be  ridiculous '  to  ioin  with  i 

urge  that  money  saved  on  allowances  allowances  in  the  department  store  While  not  mvolving  the  L^ion  of  ,  ^  reason 

should  be  put  into  national  newspa-  field  has  been  shown  by  a  study  of  underetood  ^t  Ae  Hevwood  Broun  national  Dreskka 

per  CMupniJn.,  tf.v  Nn.lon.l  Rettil  D^r  Goods  As«>.  &.U.oUcs_»m  probably  bo  prig-  Sid  IW  4  P„“" 


Heywood  Broun,  national  presk 
of  the  Guild,  told  EIditor  &  Publb 


The  manufacturers,  however,  are  elation  in  which  117  stores  reported,  inators  of  this  cleanup  campaign.  durine  the  convention  that  the  vi 
moving  warily  and  slowly  in  deter-  Sixty-eight  of  these  stores  stat^  that  Stations  and  advertising  sponsors  of  ..  .a  £  ou  collective  thoui 


..._ — Q  - ,,  - - ,,  — -  - „  — o— -  — - - - -  -  .11  oj.  j  L  was  "a  result  of  the  collective  thou 

mining  their  policies.  They  will  can-  they  were  receiving  such  allowances,  radio  programs  will  be  boycotted  by  ,  members  of  the  individual  mii 
vass  the  situation  carefully  to  see  how  one  large  store  receiving  65.2  per  cent  listeners  and  buyers  supporting  this  ;_fl„e_ced  undoubtedlv  bv  the 

.1  _  _  1 _ _ii _ _ _  _ _ -j _ _ _  ___  rrktmrm  mnv*»moTif  imlocc  nKiAoHnn.  *****«^»‘v«;\*  tjj  uac 


they  can  place  their  allowances  on  a  of  its  own  newspaper  advertising  ex-  reform  movement,  unless  objection-  rfeel  that^it  k  a 

legal  basis,  it  seems  evident,  before  penditures.  Several  others  reported  teoadcasting  is  eliminated.  Un-  ^  forward.” 

they  make  radical  changes  in  their  percentages  of  28  per  cent  down  to  der  the  movement  to  improve  Ae  national  convention  n 

advertising  programs.  12.5  per  cent,  but  82  per  cent  of  the  t  jected  affiliation  with  the  A.  F.  of : 

Consultations  with  lawyers  are  the  stores  concerned  received  less  than  ®itecks  on  thriller  programs  tor  ,  ^  narrow  margin. 

immediate  order  of  business,  and  in  10  per  cent  of  their  newspaper  ex-  children,  beer  advertising,  patent  _  _ 

many  large  cities  public  meetings  penditures.  medicine  advertising  programs  in-  In  Htatnrv 

have  been  held  at  which  corporation  -  volving  cathartics,  etc.,  and  in  some  irc  sstosuf 

executives  might  listen  to  legal  anal-  Publish*.)  instances  cases  of  obscene  or  immoral  Publisher  IflCreOSeS  WoKi 

ysee  of  the  law.  llie  Trade  Associa-  j P'  J  programs.  a  i  w  i  i 


waukee  strike.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  de 


{Special  to  Edito*  &  Publish**) 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7— The  programs 


cxih/ac  as  caaaaaaaaoii^va.  wai~  *a  a  X  J  l* 

der  the  movement  to  improve  the  i 

_ _ _  _ _ 1:^  ...Ill _ _  au  In  1935  the  national  convention 


medicine  advertising  programs  in-  n  •  n  ^  t  u*  ^ 

volving  cathartics,  etc.,  and  in  some  BuSlIieSS  Best  til  HlStOry^ 

instances  cases  of  obscene  or  immoral  Publisher  IflCreOSeS  Wogt 


tion  Ebcecutives  in  New  York,  for  in-  ^®deral  Trade  Commission  plans  to  The  plan  will  be  to  attack  objec-  A  letter  to  the  87  regular  employ 

stance,  sponsored  a  luncheon  thig  proceed  with  care  and  deliberation  in  tionable  broadcasting  by  boycotting  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Pri 

week  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  at  enforcement  of  the  Patman-Robinson  the  stations,  the  sponsors  of  question-  signed  by  the  publisher,  J.  A.  Clall 

which  more  than  a  thousand  business  ">ti-P«ce  discrimination  bill.  able  programs,  and  other  sponsors,  han,  accomi^^  the  weeUy  p 

men  listened  for  three  hours,  despite  legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  not  involved,  but  who  contribute  to  checks  July  1  advismg  that  the  ni 

the  heat,  to  three  attorneys  and  a  Commission,  the  enforcing  agency  the  advertising  revenues  of  the  of-  six  months  of  the  current  year  w« 
university  economist.  More  than  one  ^®  present  studying  fending  stations.  the  greatest  in  its  history  of  50  yei 

speaker  however  warned  his  audi-  Prior  to  drafting  the  rules  The  conference  to  be  held  in  Wash-  and  that  all  employes  would 

ence  not  to  exi^t  specific  advice,  r^ulatlons  governing  the  busi-  ington  this  October  by  the  Catholic  a  5  per  cent  wage  increase.  A  simil 


able  programs,  and  other  sponsors,  han,  accompanied  the  weekly  p( 
not  involved,  but  who  contribute  to  checks  July  1  advising  that  the  fin 
the  advertising  revenues  of  the  of-  six  months  of  the  current  year  wa 
fending  stations.  the  greatest  in  its  history  of  50  yei 

The  conference  to  be  held  in  Wash-  and  that  all  employes  would  recei' 


since  “Ask  your  own  lawyer”  was  the  affected  by  the  bill.  It  is  under' 


necessary  reply  to  inquiries.  “And,” 
warned  one  speaker,  “don’t  be  sur- 


stood  that  the  FTC  will  informally 
lay  down  rules  and  regulations  first. 


prised  if  your  own  lawyer  doesn’t  ™ther  than  ^bitrarily  set  the  stand 


give  you  a  definite  recommendation.” 

Attorneys  generally  expect  legal 
contests  on  at  least  portions  of  the 


aids  of  business  conduct,  and  thus 
allow  both  government  and  business 
the  opportimity  of  checking  the  con- 


ington  this  October  by  the  Catholic  a  5  per  cent  wage  increase.  A  si 
bishops  is  expected  to  see  the  final  advance  was  made  last  year. 

working  out  of  Ae  details  of  this  FINED  $200,  SIX  MONTHS 
movement.  Appeals  for  support  and  .  t>  1 

cooperation  will  be  made  to  other  re-  rt  ^  ^  ^'^1*  q  Au*”'***!!!  i 

ligio^,  social  and  fraternal  groups,  Philadeiphia,  July  f-Charg^ 

similar  to  the  campaign  on  indecent  sud  pleading  iw 

fense,  Albert  J.  Caplan,  28,  of  t 
kins  Park,  publisher  of  four  suburb 


bill,  and  other  portions,  they  say,  will  practice.  m  auuiuvm,  iciui.u  »<•  «  newinaners  receitad 

not  be  clarified  untU  there  have  been  Washmjnon  office  of  the  Food  understood,  will  attempt  to  brmg  g  ^ntence  b 

court  decisions.  In  the  meantime  cor-  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America  pressure  to  bear  on  both  Congress  and  conn  r'om.^an  Primk 


movies. 

In  addition,  this  reform  group,  it  is 


not  be  clarified  until  there  have  been 


porations  may  either  lean  over  back-  prophesied  that  under  the  Patman - 
ward  in  regard  to  the  bill,  or  be  pre-  Robinron  bill  there  will  be  substantial 
pared  to  take  the  legal  consequences  reductions  in  local  advertising. 

if  they  skirt  close  to  forbidden  acts.  ~  '  — . . 

It  is  such  advice  that  has  caused  a  AIMTI  I 

general  lopping  off  of  advertising  al-  IltiWS  A.PILI  1 

lowances  pending  further  study.  IN 

General  Foods  Corporation,  while 
making  no  announcement,  let  it  be  Newspapermen  Play  Importa 
known  that  it  had  suspended  all  al-  Roles  in  Hot  President] 

lowances  for  the  present  Standard  Campaig^  . 

Brands,  Inc.,  took  similar  action  long  Starch  Urges  Study 

before  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  was  Readers  . 

passed.  Other  important  food  com-  Press  Held  to  Have  No  / 

panics  have  done  the  same.  In  the  Pnority  . . 

drug  field  some  manufacturers  have  Vindicator  Retains  Many  Tel 

shut  off  allowances,  while  others  are  gr^  Men  . . 

continuing  them,  sometimes  with  Would  Do  It  Again,  She 

modifications.  Avers^  . 

In  most  discussions  thus  far  the  Femald’s  Elxchange  Bought 

question  of  legal  quantity  discounts  E  &  P . . .  . 

has  taken  precedence  over  that  of  Newspapermen  Figure  in  Ni 

advertising  and  other  allowances.  Meet  . 

Brokerage  allowances,  it  is  taken  for  _ 
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TO  DEDICATE  STATION  WRC 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Dm 
News  publisher,  will  be  guest  speak 
at  the  dedication  of  WROK,  Rockfo 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-R 
public  radio  station,  Simday  aff* 
noon,  July  12.  ’The  dedication  ce 
monies  vrill  continue  all  next  we^ 
marking  the  formal  opening  of  ne 
ly-fumishcd  and  enlarged  studios, 
well  as  installation  of  muA  nj 
equipment.  Station  WROK  is  a™ 
with  Samuel  Insull’s  ABC  m 
work. 


RESS  HELD  TO  HAVE  NO  AIR  PRIORITY 


?Nc  Exp®*"*  Observer  Says  There  Is  Feeling  Some  Newspapers  Insincere  in  Wanting  Stations- 
30  Effect  of  F.C.C.  Hearing  Carefully  Analyzed 

rvURING  recent  weeks  the  Federal 
he  ei,  7  Communications  Commission  held 
n  Fei  aiBJsive  hearings  for,  among  other 
^ter  I  cpoKS,  “determining  the  present 
d  in  I  gd  future  needs  of  the  various  classes 
-!'>  b(  f  wrvices  for  frequencies  above 
:tendi  1(00  kc.  with  a  view  to  ultimately 
itativ*  gating  such  frequencies  to  ser- 
rinliq  jes."  These  hearings  extended  over 
irisdk  period  of  several  days  and  numer- 
e  A. ;  gs  witnesses  appear^  and  partici- 
lited  in  them. 

m  Na  evidence  given  by  these  wit- 
leaes,  including  outstanding  engi- 
leefi  «nd  executives  from  the  radio 
^  swW.  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
•shoui  question  of  comparative  impor- 
*■,  xa  between  various  uses  of  services 
"  ly  radio.  The  technical  developments 
I  jd  results  of  research  in  the  use  of 
nquencies  between  30,000  and  200,- 
i(|(|  kc.  were  covered  at  great  length, 
t  would  be  impossible  in  any  one 
j  jtjgf  statement  such  as  this  to  cover 
*  .r  explain  these  technical  develop- 
naitE.  Evidence  with  respect  to  the 
■  •  “  *  ise  of  radio  in  services  which  might 
'  le  of  interest  to  newspaper  publish- 
surviv  ^  however,  be  more  briefly 
:  ™i2ed. 

'  As  a  result  of  the  disclosures  made 
.  !nng  the  Commission’s  investigation 
sd  from  facts  theretofore  estab- 
liked,  which  are  now  apparently 
®  unuaon  knowledge,  it  appears  cer- 
I  tm  dtat  television  and  facsimile  ex- 
.  pHimentation  vdll  be  carried  on  in 
®  j  .  iume  portion  of  the  radio  spectrum 
®  *  **  ixjve  30,000  kc.  Until  the  Commis- 
ition  n  ^  ^  ^  digest  the  vast 

p  ,  j  fflount  of  evidence  collected  by  it 
-  cd  until  it  can  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  various  ser- 
.  Tivts  clamoring  for  places  in  this  por- 
>  pffl  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  unsafe  to 
^Qg(  3  guess  as  to  where  in  the 
9Ktrum  these  two  services  will 
mployt  hilly  land.  The  same  is  true  with 
^ePr»  npect  to  broadcasting  of  programs 
i.  Calli  b  general  reception  on  ultra  high 
Idy  p  fitqufcndes.  What  place  in  the  spec- 
the  nr  these  services  will  occupy  is  of 
mr  wejiijfc  importance  if  the  frequencies 
50  yea4fcca{e<i  for  them  are  suitable  for 
I  rec«*hBi3nission  of  the  programs  and  if 
V  snnil%i£o  manufacturers  develop  suitable 
nceivers  for  receiving  them. 

IJII5  Fran  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
H*i)  referred  to  it  would  appear 

^  television  for  general  public  re- 
Kption  is  still  to  come  some  years  in 
ik  future.  The  Radio  Corporation 
d  America  is  spending  large  sums  of 
■■cy  to  hirther  the  development  and 
E*kction  of  television  apparatiis,  both 
fw  transmission  and  reception  It 
yys  that  one  of  the  problems  con- 
“■<ing  the  manufacturers  of  televi- 
■■  receivers  is  the  reduction  in  the 
*  of  manufacture  so  that  the  aver- 
home  can  afford  them.  When 
■WBion  receivers  can  be  mmufac- 
^  in  mass  production  at  a  rela- 
^  low  cost,  television  will  force 
^  from  the  laboratory  into  general 

[Jksimile  broadcasting  has  been  de- 

KPed  \mtil  the  possibilities  of  put- 
H  into  general  use  seem  to  be 
5*  >t  hand,  if  not  indeed  ready  now 


does  mean,  however,  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  service  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  the  operator  to  trans¬ 
mit  signals  either  on  a  continuous 
program  or  on  a  fixed  schedule  that 
will  not  interfere  with  aural  broad¬ 
casting.” 

In  addition  Mr.  Kirchhofer  argued 
that  facsimile  broadcasting  would  be 
developed  more  rapidly  and  come 
into  general  use  much  earlier  if  the 
Commission  authorized  responsible 
and  reputable  licensees  to  operate 
facsimile  stations  on  a  commercial 
basis.  On  the  basis  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  he  determined  that  facsimile 
broadcasting  would  be  supplemental 
to  both  the  present  day  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  newspapers.  He  does  not 
believe  that  facsimile  broadcasting 
can  be  developed  over  night  or  “that 
the  coimtry  would  be  prepared  on  a 
week’s  notice  to  swing  en  masse  to 
this  new  service  (facsimile).”  He  is 
convinced  that  much  research  must 
be  done  to  develop  a  news  reporting 
technique  for  facsimile  broadcasting 
along  with  the  work  which  the  engi¬ 
neers  will  do  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field.  He  is  convinced  that 
facsimile  broadcasting  is  destined  for 
its  future  success  upon  the  individual 
station  limiting  its  field  of  activities 
to  giving  service  built  around  the 
needs  of  the  particular  locality  in 
which  it  is  operated,  and  doubts  the 
practicability  of  operating  networks 
of  such  stations  scattered  over  the 
coimtry  and  carrying  conunon  pro¬ 
grams  or  news  material. 

One  of  the  outstanding  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Kirchhofer  is  of  such 
interest  that  it  cannot  escape  atten¬ 
tion  and  will  be  referred  to  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  when  radio  licensing 
problems  are  being  considered.  He 
is  convinced  that  a  newspaper  is  not 
entitled  to  priority  in  the  licensing 
of  radio  stations  to  carry  on  any  kind 
of  radio  service.  He  believes  that 
the  operation  of  radio  stations  should 
not  be  submerged  or  dominated  by 
newspaper  policies.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  his  belief  in  this  regard  paral¬ 
lels  that  of  other  newspaper  men  who 
are  operating  high  class  radio  broad¬ 
cast  stations.  Mr.  Kirchhofer  said: 

“Although  WHEN  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  same  interests  who 
publish  a  daily  newspaper,  we  have 
never  operated  WHEN  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  newspaper.  It  is  our  policy  to 
operate  it  as  an  independent  institu¬ 
tion,  believing  that  to  operate  it 
otherwise  would  prevent  it  from  giv¬ 
ing  maximum  service  to  the  listening 
public.  We  believe  this  policy  should 
control  in  the  operation  of  a  facsimile 
service.  Newspapers  as  such  should 
not  be  given  preference  in  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  commercial  facsimile  stations 
merely  because  they  are  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  newspapers  as  we 
are  convinced  that  facsimile  stations 
should  be  operated  as  an  independent 
service  and  never  subordinated  to  any 
afliliated  business.” 

He  added:  “It  is  only  natural  to 
b^eve  that  experience  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newspaper  will  be  of 
great  value  in  presenting  news  by 
facsimile  broadcasting,  but  even  so 
facsimile  stations  should  be  operated 
so  as  to  give  the  maximum  and  most 
efficient  service  possible,  and  this  is 
possible  only  when  such  services  are 
operated  with  an  eye  single  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  interest  and  with  total 
disregard  to  any  afiSliated  interest.” 

Another  question  affecting  the  han- 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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Editor  Si  Publisher  for  July  11,  1936 


VINDICATOR  RETAINS  Sunday  Vindicator  was  published  the  features  of  the  old  system  and  also  STORES  PUT  64%  ni 
ma  &  &  aa  maw^at  7,  1896.  eliminate  the  difficult  task  of  locatmg  ci  IKirvc  iKi'rr^  ^ 

MANY  TELEORAM  MEN  The  Telegram  started  as  the  Mo-  enough  radio  news  trained  men  to  I*UIMLIa  IIMIU  DAILIES 

, — -  honing  Free  Democrat  Dec.  31,  1851,  man  a  large  number  of  individual  Adverti«ina  Pere«n»> 

Youngstown  Vindicator  and  Telegram  undergoing  many  name  changes  and  points.  S  1  I  <1  d  ***  **’’***'  ' 

Under  W.  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  Also  Com*  many  changes  in  ownership  imtil  it  If  the  direct  wire  system,  which  in  *  creased.  Report  Shows— 
bines  Circulation,  Wire  Services,  became  the  Telegram  Dec.  1,  1885.  no  way  affects  the  contractual  rela-  Tenth  of  Stores  Using 


Under  W.  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  Also  Com¬ 
bines  Circulation,  Wire  Services, 
and  Features 


If  the  direct  wire  system,  which  in 
no  way  affects  the  contractual  rela- 


On  Feb.  4,  1922,  Mr.  McClure  sold  tions  between  the  UP  and  stations  nor 
the  paper  to  the  Scripps-McRae  changes  the  sponsorship  clauses  un- 


Advertising  Percentages  Shrank  , 
Sales  Increased,  Report  Shows— 
Tenth  of  Stores  Using 
Shopping  News 


{Special  to  Editos  &  Puslishes)  Newspapers  for  $750,000  and  retired  der  which  all  radio  subscribers  are  ^  cents 

Youngstown,  O.,  July  8-The  ^  California  where  he  bought  other  now  woijing  is  succ^ful  it  is  con-  s^ialtTsK  in^l^ 

.  _  m  i  s-s  nPWKTkArvkrft  tAmnlatAn  that  tha  laaaM  wira  sarvi«»  ^  aiAJitrb  m  IJm, 


Youngstown  Telegram,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  publish^  its  last  edi¬ 
tions  Thursday,  July  2,  and  was 
merged  with  the  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator.  The  two  newspapers  are  now 
published  as  the  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator  and  Telegram  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Vindicator. 

With  the  job  of  weeding  out  dupli¬ 
cation  in  subscriptions,  Harold  Paul¬ 
son,  circulation  manager,  says  that  the 
net  circulation  is 'now  in  excess  of 
60,000.  The  combined  paper  took  over 
the  Telegram  city  and  suburban  car¬ 
rier  force  of  500  boys  by  re-arranging 
and  splitting  routes. 

If  present  plans  are  followed 


newspapers.  templated  that  the  leased  wire  service  ,  i  * 

Lowell  L.  Leake  was  editor  at  the  will  be  expanded  to  take  care  of  all  ^  ^  j  ,  “CcordiHl 

time  of  consolidation.  UP  radio  clients.  The  UP  is  absorb-  p  lu  ^  r  *^*^0  ^omj 

.  _  . .  ing  the  line  charges  under  the  revised 

If  1>  r»¥  I'I'O  nmvt'i'i'nci  transmission  plan  and  retains  the  edi-  r)rv  NaUonal  Key 

U.  P.  PUTS  PRINTERS  torial  control  which  it  has  always  had.  j 

IlM  OA  QTATIf^WQ  ^  system  is  made  nation-wide  it  ®  up  e  next  largq 

IN  20  STATIONS  ^iu  envisage  three  or  four  focal 

n'  »  T  »  f  points  from  whence  direct  leased  ^  ®  cents,  ui. 

Direct  Transmi.tion  System  from  ^  j^h  separate  edi-  changed;  producUon  5  cents,  up ; 

New  York  Will  P^tially  Sup*  ^  SsTTaSl  S  ffieT^tts 

plant  Local  Service  to  Stations  scheduled  for  the  new  ser-  oau^hng  1  ^nt,  down  1  ceit 

Broadcaster.  vice  are:  WEAF,  WJZ  and  WHN,  Vf  ^ 

_  Npw  York-  WCAU  and  KYW.  ^>hil.  “"V  expenses  4  cent 


New  York  Will  Partially  Sup*  torial  staffs  at  each  of  these  points. 

plant  Local  Service  to  Stations  scheduled  for  the  new  ser-  .  „ 

Broadcaster.  vice  are:  WEAF,  WJZ  and  WHN, 

-  New  York;  WCAU  and  KYW,  PhU-  “nt 

A  new  leased  wire  news  transmission  adelphia;  WBAL-Baltimore;  WBAX-  71.  • 


service,  carrying  radio  news  written  Wilk^-Barre;  WRC  and  WJSV,  ne^^  1 

ready  for  the  air,  will  be  inaugurated  Washington,  D.  C.;  KDKA-Pitts-  .  qu  'stionnaire 
T,.1„  of  VA^  hnroh-  WWVA-Wheelinff;  WJAY-  “  ®  qu -sUonnaire. 


If  present  plans  are  followed  M^^Wil^^  ^es  m’an^r  Ckwl’andT^^D^l^o;  WXYZ-  newspaper  classification, 

through  the  Vindicator  and  Tele-  Ian  Chi-  Detroit;  WGR  and  WKBW,  Buffalo;  S^ev'^Snnld^to  " 

grams  national  advertismg  rate  of  16  WHAM-Rochester:  WGY-Schenec-  mamtam  or  increj 


In  the  newspaper  classification. 


cents  ner  line  will  be  effective  on  all  uic 

^  e  *  1  T*  ft  f  Ass<x:iations  of  Broadcasters  conven- 

acaounts  Sept.  1.  It  was  effective  on  _ 

T..1-.  o  aI--.  tlOn. 


(ago  in  coimection  with  the  National  WHAM-Rodiester;  WGY-Scdienec- 
Associations  of  Brcadcasters  conven-  tady,  W EEI-Boston;  and  WDRC- 


new  business  July  2.  Revision  of  the 
local  cantract  rates  will  also  be  made 

rgmo  sui^scnoers  tTom  local  pomts,  divvi  1  ric.ivi>  .  for  newsnaner  snace  fin  whieK 

The  Vindicator  staff  has  been  en-  Ijewriting  from  the  UP  report  being  As  a  result  f  ^  ping  new^^^cJIs  includedTffiii 

larged  wi*  the  ^dition  of  sev^  Undw^^thr^^pSi  orSo°rS  an^^aroles,  seeking  ex-  ^^centages  of  net  annual  sales: 

tomer  Tel^am  staff  memters.  ^ed  g^j^^ons  will  have  teletype  printers  ecutive  clemency,  the  former  St.  Louis  f  “*•*  1936  1934  iiss  i9j 

McClue^  former  telegraph  ^tor;  ^  18-hour  o^n  circuit  gangster,  who  is  now  serving  a  14-  V?  000  ooo"to’®"“  ’  ’  ®  “  '' 

James  ^yen  former  sports  ^tor;  and  filing  will  be  from  Ne^York  di-  year  term  at  Joliet  prison  for  the  ’ V2  M.o"Soo“ .  2.72  2.flo  29#  2. 

^ther  IWton,  colurr^^  Man^  stations.  Webb  Artz  slaying  of  Alfred  (Jake)  Lingle,  Chi- 

McDonald,  former  society  editor;  A1  fu„  „Hin  in  Kau,  r-nL  Trih«np  renorter.  has  been  . 3.15  3.39  8.88  3i 


Previously  the  UP  has  serviced  its 
75  radio  subscribers  from  local  points, 
rewriting  from  the  UP  report  being 


Hartford. 

BROTHERS  SEEKS  CLEMENCY 


the  advertising  percentage  to  net  sale 
and  of  this  group  15  per  cent  saj 
they  would  increase  the  figure. 

The  report  tabulates  expenditun 


...  ,  •  j  X  •  1  will  edit  the  radio  service  in  New  cago  Tribune  reporter,  has  been  „„„  , 

Node^,  fomer  indi^trial  writer;  York  City.  charged  with  the  murder  of  John  Di  $10.000.000 _  3.55  3.6O  8.79  9 

ancl  Lloyd  Jones,  photographs  and  points,  Mr.  Williams  Blasi,  St.  Louis  taxicab  driver,  in  |  I  ®?  8.65  a 

A  Ic^coW  of  jokes  by  g^^iabied,  the  S^ially  written  re-  1929.  The  indictment  was  sent  to  the  •‘"■•e*- •  •  3.32  3.42  8.79  a 

Charles  A.  Leedy  also  is  ^*®u  oy®*'  port  from  New  York  will  be  supple-  warden  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary  to  The  report  said  that  departm 
from  the  ^legram.^  All  of  tiw  Vm-  oiented  by  local  coverage  on  impor-  be  used  as  a  detainer  in  case  Brothers’  store  sales  increased  on  the  aven 
curator  stw  Me  bemg  retaine^  stories  whicdi  do  not  go  into  the  sentence  should  be  commuted  and  he  5  per  cent  in  1935,  which  would 


$2.000,000 _ 

$2,000,000  to 

$5,000,000  _ 

$5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  .  .  . 


2.72  2.90  2.99  2i 

3.15  3.39  3.58  3| 

3.55  3.60  3.79  31 

3.68  3.82  3.65  SI 

3.32  3.42  8.79  31 


George  Kelley  is  now  caty  effitor  in  York  office.  This  will  retain  all  were  released  from  prison, 

place  of  Wilham  L.  Powers  who  be-  _ _ _ _ 


came  managing  editor,  and  William  _ _ _ ^ _ _ 

Gray,  formerly  telegraph  editor  of  the  fee  Industries  Vote  $1,000^000  Campaign  newspaper  dollM  volume.  1 

Vindicator,  becomes  news  editor  of  {Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  The  average  store  making  less  thiJ 

the  merged  paper,  while  Fred  Me-  CHICAGO,  July  9— Directors  of  the  Ice  Industrial  Association  voted  here  $1,000,000  a  year  of  net  sales  usd 
Cluer,  former  Telegram  tel^aph  effi-  ^  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  national  advertising  during  the  com-  146  pages  of  newspaper  space  a  yed 

tor,  braomes  telegraph  editor  of  the  Yhe  appropriation  represents  a  135  per  cent  increase  over  last  or  2-8  a  week,  the  report  said.  Largd 

merged  paper.  vear  and  will  be  spent  for  newspaper,  magazine  and  radio  advertising.  Dona-  "lo™  space,  ranging  d 

The  Vindicator  IS  proud  of  Its  re^rd  ^ue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  was  appointed  to  handle  the  account  5° 

service  smcje  i^ts  mceptiOT,  Sales  of  ice  and  modem  ice  refrigerators  were  reported  far  ahead  of  last  .  ,  ■ 

said  W.  F.  Maa&  Jr.  t  e  very  figures  as  a  result  of  the  magazine-radio  campaign  laimched  earlier  Twentv  two  of  the  200  stores  re 

It  A  •  ^  this  week.  In  addition  to  the  national  campaign,  the  association  estimates  poS  SlS  shLS^e^ws  ^  T 

sceSn,  p^r^l^'ofthe  Ku^^  that  dealers  will  spend  more  than  $2,000,000  in  local  newspapers  and  other  j^^t  of  them  Lid  th^y  wer 
irio*.  onoin  1094  if  media.  satisfied  with  its  niillinv  nower.  0 


course  acxxiimt  for  much  or  all  of  th 
1935  shrinkage  in  newspaper  per 
centage  without  any  actual  loss  c 
newspaper  dollar  volume, 
file  average  store  nuiking  less  tha 


said  W.  F.  Maag,  Jr.  “At  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  it  risked  its  existence  by 
fighting  the  American  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  predecessor  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  again  in  1924  it  fought  the 
Klan  at  great  temporary  loss  to  it¬ 
self.  It  opposed  prohibition  on  prin¬ 
ciple.  Its  biggest  campaigns  have 
been  for  an  adequate  water  supply, 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  in 


media.  satisfied  with  its  pulling  power.  0( 

IT  ~  e  T  •I  1  average  they  spent  16  per  cent  a 

GoVm  Hoffman  suing  Boake  Carter  for  Libel  much  in  shopping  news  as  in  new’s 

Governor  HAROLD  G.  HOFFMAN  of  New  jersey,  whose  contacts  with 

the  press  were  not  particularly  happy  duiing  the  duration  of  the  Haupt-  rtores^the  av°era^  age  0 

mann  case  Wednesday  filed  smt  m  New  Jer^y  Si^reme  Cotut  agaii^t  Bo^e  gfi  „e^g  ^aTgiven  as  10 

Carter,  radio  commentator,  CBS,  WABC-New  York,  WCAU-Philadelphia,  average  circulation  140,000  (ran^ 


downtown  Yoimgstown  (now  being  Carter,  radio  commentator,  CBS,  WABC-New  York,  WCAU-Philadelphia, 
completed  by  WPA)  and  to  prevent  ,  TEo  n,r.vorT,nr-  wanlc  $1  no  non  tor  Partor’e  romarlrc 


the  railroadtojj  of  a  nubUc  official  and  the  Philco  company.  The  Governor  wants  $100,000  for  Carter’s  remarks  j^g  from  20,000  to  800,000).  N( 


whom  a  large  section  of  the  public 
condemned  without  a  hearing.  In 
each  instance  it  won  over  bitter  op¬ 
position. 

“It  may  be  of  interest  that  when 
William  F.  Maag,  Sr.,  bought  his  first 
newspaper,  a  German  weekly,  here 


during  the  broadcast  the  night  Hauptmann  was  executed.  Carter  labelled  the  paper  space  was  said  to  cost  50 
governor’s  actions  “blimdering,”  and  spoke  of  “his  tottering  political  reputa-  cent  more  than  shopping  news  sj 
tion”  and  “shocking  exhibitions  of  gubernatorial  meddling  with  orderly  Several  stores  commented  that  si 
process  of  law.”  ping  news  “pulls  well  on  low-pi 


Reporters  To  Carry  Short  Wave  Sets 


Several  stores  commented  that  shop 
ping  news  “pulls  well  on  low-pr 
merchandise.” 

“On  fashion  or  luxury  items,  w 
believe  newspapers  are  worth  th 


•  rSc  u  ^  weeiuy,  nere  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth  annoimced  this  week  it  would  difference  in  nrice”  said  one  repor 

m  1876,  he  bid  the  paper  m  at  auction  1  .  reporters  with  radio  transmission  units  in  the  near  future  to  ‘^‘®®"®^®®  P"®®'  °“® 


h^d  to^go  ^?t°^  fin?SmTOne®  to  keep  them  in  cons^t  communic^ion  with  their  office  when  covering  stories  MITCHELL-FAUST  NAMED 

ki™  ik^.  ia«A  ik«  in  the  Greenwood  territory.  The  two-way  communication  transceivers,  _  _  .  _  ,  v  -i 

L  j  ..u  ^  sendine  and  receivinc  on  a  five-meter  wave  lensrth  have  a  ranee  un  to  20  Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraa 

Vindicator  has  been  directed  either  senumg  sma  receivmg  on  a  nve-meier  wave  lengtn,  nave  a  ranp  up  to  m  announced  the  a 

bv  him  or  his  son”  miles.  Thus  reporters  will  be  able  to  keep  m  constant  commumcation  with  7  s/r-fk  ii^^i  Ad 


MITCHELL-FAUST  NAMED 

Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebras 


by  him  or  his  son.” 

The  Vindicator  was  an  evening  pa¬ 
per,  publishing  a  Sunday  edition, 
while  the  Telegram  was  a  six-day 
evening  paper. 

The  Vindicator  was  founded  as  the 
Mahoning  Vindicator,  a  weekly,  June 
25,  1869,  by  J.  H.  Odell.  William  F. 
Maag,  Sr.,  publisher  of  a  German  lan¬ 
guage  weekly,  the  Youngstown  Rund¬ 
schau,  bought  the  Vindicator  in  1887, 
and  also  cxintinued  the  Rundschau 
until  1917.  The  first  daily  Vindicator 


the  city  desk. 


pointment  of  Mitcffiell-Faust  Ad 
tising  Company,  Chicago,  as  ad 

o  IV  o  1  tising  counsel.  Plans  are  to  be 

Steele  Leaves  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  muiated  for  advertising  of  Mortc 

{By  telegrapk  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  Hou^  Date  Pudding  and  other  Q* 

Chicago,  July  9 — ^A.  N.  Steele  announced  today  his  resignation  as  ad-  cialti®s. _ 

vertising  manager  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  He  declined  to  criAL 

state  his  future  plans  other  than  that  after  a  six  weeks’  vacation  in  Europe  DAILY  APPOINTS  SPECIAL 
he  will  return  here  to  take  a  position  as  vice-president  of  another  com-  Appointment  of  Fenger-Hall  0 
pany.  Mr.  Steele  was  formerly  Chicago  Tribune  merchandising  manager.  Ltd.,  as  its  national  representati' 
later  joining  the  old  George  L.  Dyer  Company  and  subsequently  becoming  effective  July  1,  has  been  annot 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for  Crane  Company.  He  joined  Standard  Oil  by  the  Burlingame  (Cal.)  Ad 


was  issued  Sept.  3,  1889,  and  the  first  as  advertising  manager  in  1932. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  SPECIAL 

Appointment  of  Fenger-Hall  0 


OULD  DO  IT  AGAIN,  SHEDD  AVERS 


Celebrating  50th  Anniversary  in  Profession,  Veteran  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Editor  Says  Stir 

of  the  Business  Keeps  Newspapermen  Lively 

pRED  FULX£R  SHEDD,  genial, 
editor  of  the  Phila- 
|Mio  Evening  Bulletin,  interrupted 
^well-filled  day  long  enough  to 
uback  in  retrospect  over  50  years 
and  to  weigh  the  im- 
^te  futiire  of  American  news- 

^  past  he  found  thrilling.  As  for 
L  future: 

iTlie  newspaper  press  of  the  United 
Ltfs  is  far  from  being  decadent  or 
^tened  by  any  other  means  of 
pssation.”  he  said. 

^oday  the  newspaper  is  more  es- 
,5^531  than  ever,  and  it  has  a  bigger 
ifW  of  opportimity  than  ever  before.” 

■Hie  occasion  for  the  interview  was 
L  Shedd’s  50th  anniversary  in  the 


SCHNEIDER  then  it  must  be  of  greater  importance 

...  tr  •  u  ^  community.” 

xt  close  .0  his  heart.  He  is  the  ^hg  Bulletin’s  editor  paused  to  puff 

lentor  of  hundreds  of  journalism  ^is  cigar  as  he  pondered  another 
tudents  at  Peimsylvania  ^te  Col-  question.  His  desk  was  well  filled  but 

jge  and  was  chairman  of  the  s^ial  ^ot  cluttered,  and  several  times  a 

ommittee  which  drafted  the  four-  member  of  his  staff  entered  with  gal- 
ear  newspaper  course  there  back  in  ^  of  editorials  at  which  Mr. 

930,  under  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl-  ghedd  glanced  for  a  second  and 

■ania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  brushed  aside.  The  interview  pro¬ 
bation.  ceeded 

lather  than  see  the  college  defer  ^^rk  pack  the  same 

iction  on  establishment  of  the  school  thrill  it  once  held?” 
intil  after  the  State  appropriated  -^5  we  grow  older  we  don’t  have 
unds  for  the  course,  Mr.  Shedd,  then  the  same  thrills  of  the  editorial  life 
’resident  of  the  American  Society  of  ^^gg  g^joygd.  jn  place  of  the 
■lewspaper  Editors,  volunteered  per-  thrills  of  the  youthful  cub  comes  a 
;onally  to  carry  it  through,  agreeing  growing  sense  of  responsibility, 
o  give  weekly  lectures.  He  also  used  .*That’s  the  greatest  change  that  has 
us  influence  to  have  other  active  g^^g  ^y  life  in  this  field.  It 

lewspapermen  volunteer  their  ser-  has,  however,  measured  up  to  my 
/ices  until  such  time  as  the  school  expectations  ” 

:ould  be  manned  by  a  regular  staff  jjg  jg  “just  as  enthusiastic”  over 
)f  paid  ins^ctors.  newspaper  work  as  the  day  he  started, 

In  the  interest  of  a  better  genera-  ^r.  Shedd  added, 
lion  of  ^itCTS  Mr.  Shedd  has  jour-  -For  40  years  now  I  haven’t  done 
leyed  the  4M  miles  to  State  College  j-ggj  work  as  a  reporter.  My 

md  back  each  week  for  six  years,  unt-1  duties  have  included  news  or  edi- 
le  has  rolled  up  Ae  impressive  travel  torial  desk  work.  Yet  I  don’t  sup- 
total  of  about  75,^  miles.  It  is  dis-  p^gg  g^y  ^g  gygr  ggt  old  being  a 
tmcuy  a  labor  of  love  for  the  future  reporter 

3f  the  profession,  for  the  lecture  fees  -That’s  what  I  teU  my  classes  at 
are  insignificant  if  the  trouble  in-  state  College:  no  newspaperman  gets 
volved  IS  considered  in  a  cold  and  old  being  one.  I  never  see  a  big 
calculating  light.  story  break  but  I  have  the  itch  to 

Mr.  Shedd,  asked  if  America  is  gg^  out  on  it.  There’s  nothing  that 
traming  a  better  generation  of  news-  dgkigg  ^.g  ^.ore  than  to  tip  off  the 
paper  workers,  was  emphatic  m  his  g^y  desk  on  some  story  I  picked  up 
affirmative  .answer.  on  the  way  into  the  office.” 

Decidedly,  because  the  newspaper  ^n  example  of  Mr.  Shedd’s  enthu- 
service  demands  it  We  cover  a  wider  gjgg^  for  his  job  occurred  during  the 
range  of  news  than  formerly,  and  recent  Democratic  National  Conven- 
cover  It  more  completely  to  serve  don.  He  attended  the  Thursday  night 
readers  adequately.  session  at  which  the  platform  was 

We  ne^  women  with  adopted  and  by  4  a.  m.,  after  his  re- 

better  trained  mmds  than  were  re-  f^rn  to  the  office,  he  had  batted  out 
quired  50  years  ago.  Increased  popu-  g  semi-editorial  story  that  ran  two 
lar  interest  m  science  and  its  various  columns 

branches  demands  enough  workers  Although  he  had  a  hotel  room  in 
who  understand  and  translate  tech-  ^wn  for  the  convention,  Mr.  Shedd 
meal  knowledge  into  the  everyday  cleared  off  his  desk,  rolled  up  a  rain- 
language  of  the  people.  gggf  f^j.  g  piUow  and  grabbed  a  scant 

“The  newspaper  has  increased  its  two  hours  and  a  quarter  of  rest.  He 
importance  to  the  community  greatly  got  up  at  6:15  so  he  could  be  on  the 
since  I  entered  the  business.  When  job  at  the  usual  hour  of  6:30  a.  m. 
you  consider  that  the  newspaper  is  Mr.  Shedd’s  day  begins  at  that  hour 
still  substantially  the  only  means  of  and  ends  when  it  ends.  He  puts  in 
contact  between  individuals  and  the  long  hours  except  on  his  golfing  days 
world  at  large,  and  the  fact  that  there  and  on  Mondays,  when  he  is  at  State 

College.  Regarding  the  early  start  he 
said: 

“Like  the  captain  of  a  ship  I  want 
to  be  on  deck  when  the  ship  goes 
out.” 

He  supervises  the  editorial  page 
make-up  and  writes  from  two  to  four 
editorials  a  day  himself,  frequently 
doing  one  after  his  arrival  to  bring 
the  comment  on  the  page  up-to-the- 
minute. 

Mr.  Shedd  believes  the  editorial 
pages  of  American  newspapers  are  as 
widely  read  and  as  powerful  as  they 
always  were,  even  in  the  days  of 
Dana,  Greeley  and  Watterson. 

“My  lectures  at  State  College  are 
based  on  the  thesis  that  the  editorial 
page  is  a  conversation  comer  of  the 
paper  where  the  editor  sits  down  and 
talks  with  his  readers  on  any  topic 
that  he  finds  of  interest  to  them,”  he 
explained. 

“I  use  the  exploitation  of  two 
words,  conversation  and  discussion; 
conversation  in  its  best  meaning, 
which  is  the  art  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  subject  by  looking  at  it  from 
the  outside  and  from  all  sides;  dis¬ 
cussion,  shaking  it  to  pieces  and  g  .si¬ 
ting  at  the  core  or  heart  and  looking 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


flat  concerned  him  most  at  that 
lioment  was  his  new  job — one  that 
tisnt  additional  income  for  a  family 
modest  circumstances. 

Ooe  recently,  when  Mr.  Shedd 
K  asked  about  his  approaching 
•l(kn  anniversary  in  journalism,  he 
aitured  the  belief  that  it  was  July  3, 
Bt  he  couldn’t  confirm  it.  Neverthe- 


Fred  Fuller  Shedd 

college  in  those  days  as  now.  My 
family  wasn’t  wealthy. 

“If  I  were  sending  a  son  into  the 

_ _  _ _ _ newspaper  business  I  would  give  him 

rk  highlrT  the  halls  of  SirFou^  a  college  education  first  and  then  put 

him  through  a  school  of  journalism, 
ike  many  other  active  editors,  Mr.  This  combined  education  gives  a 
=dd  shunned  the  idea  of  any  formal  young  man  technical  trainmg  in 
Nation  of  the  occasion.  He  let  fundamentals  and  starts  him  off  right, 
ilip  by,  except  for  the  interview.  He  comes  out  of  journalism  school 
It  as  he  minimized  the  25th  anni-  into  a  newspaper  office  a  fairly  good 
--ry  of  his  association  with  the  cub.  Such  training  is  a  distinct  ad- 
Setin,  which  he  joined  Feb.  11.  vantage  to  those  contemplating  jour- 
!1,  in  the  capacity  of  editorial  nalism  as  a  career, 
star.  His  editorship  dates  from  Not  every  young  man  or  woman 
n  can  follow  this  plan,  however,  he 


U.  S.  FIGHT  PICTURES  PLEASE  HITLER.  MAX 


At  a  luncheon  table  in  Chancellor  Hitler’s  palace  at  Berlin  the  dictator  listens  to 
Max  Schmeling’s  story  of  his  victory  over  Joe  Lonis  illnstrated  by  an  American 
newspaper  which  Dr.  Goebbels  holds.  In  white  gown  is  Max’s  wife,  Anna  Ondra, 
and  to  left  of  Hitler  is  Fran  Schmeling,  the  fighter’s  mother. 


/ 


; 


/ 


FERNALiyS  EXCHANGE 
BOUGHT  BY  E  &  P 


NEWSPAPERS  AHE 
IN  AUTO  SPACE 


NEWLY  ELECTED  AFA  OFFICERS 


Combined  With  Personnel  Service, 
In  New  York  Office — New  Facilities 
Offered  to  Applicants  for 
Employment 


Received  60.8%  of  Last  Year’i 
motive  Expenditures — Do< 
Agency  Releases  Gen¬ 
eral  List 


Fernald’s  Elxchange,  Inc.,  nationally 
known  newspapermen’s  employment 
agency,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  pur- 

_  chased  last  week 

by  the  Elditor  & 
Publisher  Com- 
/  pany.  The  Fern- 


W.  M.  Wilson 

Fernald  s  Ex- 
change,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  the  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Acquisition  of  the  entire  capital  Here 
stock  of  Femald’s  brings  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  an  employment  service  for 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
mechanical  people  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Sprin^eld  in  1898  by  the 
late  Edgar  Smith  Femald.  While 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  he  recognized  the  need 
for  an  intermediary  agency  serving 
both  employers  and  employes  by 
quickly  filling  newspaper  vacancies 
with  qualified  workers.  His  idea  was 
approved  by  the  Republican’s  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Mr.  Femald  started  his 
business  as  a  part-time  venture. 

After  five  years  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  demanded  his  full  attention  and 
the  addition  of  staff  assistants.  Place¬ 
ments  during  later  years  averaged  one 
or  more  per  business  day.  Since  Mr. 


»  is  a  group  of  new  officers  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  elected  month  nf  de— 

last  week  at  the  Boston  convention.  Left  to  right,  seated:  EL  H.  McReynolds,  T.!i=t  wnoir  n  .^1 

St.  Louis,  president;  Miss  Edith  Ellsworth,  Philadelphia,  vice-president;  Chester  tv  d 

H.  Lang,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  board.  Standing,  Frank  A.  Black,  cot^raUve  campaign.  The  Rutfai^H 
Boston,  treasurer;  George  M.  Slocum.  Detroit,  vice^resident;  and  Norman  S.  “  ,  released  a 

Rose,  Boston,  vice-president.  Absent  from  the  picture  were  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  ®ral  list  of  Ira-^e  new  passes|^| 
New  York,  and  Walter  W.  R.  May,  Portland,  Ore,  both  vice-presidents,  and  direct  dealer  poigH 

Miss  Louise  C.  Grace,  Detroit,  secretary.  Hi  addition,  this  agency  has  also  iH 

leased  a  limited  truck  list  Hie  oim 
size  on  is  294  lines  in  inX 

points. 

is  expected  the  latter  part  < 
July  will  see  some  Hudson  Tern 
plane  copy,  although  up  to  this  writ  ^ 
ing  the  Smith  Frau  ** 

P  agency  has  made  a  general  n 

■  M  lease. 

^  M  Production  records  for  many  yea 
>  y-M  have  been  broken  during  June  ai 
^  the  current  models  are  selling  at 

y  ^  rapid  pace.  There  will  be  little  i  ^ 

^^B  ^  change  on  most  models,  accords 

1  Detroiters.  Some  makers  will  q  ^ 

^  ^  I  g^B  I  erate  on  current  models  right  throoi 

^  the  summer  allowing  but  thirty  dg  y 

'  Y  JH^BI  f^®  change-over  to  1937  modi  C 

,  %r~  ^  Most  manufacturers  are  making  pla 

^  with  their  agencies  and  bla^  ai 

white  in  newspapers  seems  ^ 

^E..  I  f  '0  continue  in  first  place  in  the  plans. 


Dunn,  formerly  Mr.  Femald’s  sec¬ 
retary.  Stanbrough  Femald,  the 
foimder’s  son,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
investment  securities  business  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  supervised  the  service. 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  April,  1935,  as  a  new  de¬ 
partment  of  Editor  &  Pubusher  ser¬ 
vice  to  United  States  and  Canadian 
newspapers.  It  has  enjoyed  a  rapid 
growth  during  its  first  year. 

William  M.  Wilson,  who  joined  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  June  1  as  manager 
of  the  Personnel  Service,  is  now 
president  and  manager  of  Femald’s 
Exdiange,  Inc.  Mr.  Wilson  was  re¬ 
cently  with  the  New  York  Times  and 

prior  to  that  was  wiffi  the  Los  Angeles  ^ _ _ . . . 

Times  for  more  than  ffiree  years.  Ac-  applicant  is  given  a  number  and  his  Federation,  serving  as  publicity  di-  had  previously  served  more  ffi 
cording  to  him,  there  is  an  increasing  identity  is  not  disclosed  vmtil  a  con-  rector,  secretary  and  later  general  years  with  other  New  Yoik  i 
demand  for  experienced  newspaper  nection  seems  fairly  certain.  manager.  papers,  most  of  the  time  as  ad» 

workers,  whi<di  is  gradually  thinning  Before  any  applicant  is  recom-  He  was  reared  in  the  printing  and  jng  manager.  He  continued 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  mended,  his  references  are  thoroughly  with  the  Missouri  State  Farm  Bureau  work  as  advertising  manager  t 

The  Femald  service,  through  whidi  checked  with  past  employers  for  their  publishing  business,  having  been  a  Times  in  recent  years  aftw  tin 
many  men  now  prominent  in  jour-  opinion  of  his  ability  and  character,  practical  printer  and  pressman  in  his  of  advertising  director  had 
nalism  obtained  their  first  employ-  Any  applicant  whose  past  record  vrill  youth.  His  journalistic  work,  which  created,  and  filled  by  Don  Brid 
ment,  will  be  developed  under  its  new  not  bear  this  close  scrutiny  is  auto-  also  included  practical  experience  in  jyj^.  Sutterworth  possesses  o 
auspices  with  several  new  services  to  matically  eliminated  from  the  active  preparing  and  selling  of  advertising.  ..  rirolAc  rrf  arnuaint 

its  clients.  The  Exchange  is  operated  file,  extended  over  a  period  of  years  at  ,  ■  •  -  newspaper  \dvei 

imder  the  employment  agency  laws _ Columbia,  Jefferson  City,  Kansas  e  .j  j:  _  oi4-,nr»«« 

of  New  York  state  _ _ _  City,  St.  Joooph  and  Joplin,  Mo.  , 

method  of  exploitation  to  workers 
seeking  editorial,  advertising,  mechan¬ 
ical,  or  administrative  positions  in 
newspaper  and  allied  fields. 

Qualified  seekers  for  employment 
are  afforded  opportunity  to  advertise 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  classified  col¬ 
umns,  as  well  as  through  photo- 


B.  T.  BUTTERWORTH  RETll 


Advertising  women  look  a  prominent  part  in  last  week's  Boston  convention  of 
the  AFA.  Left  to  right,  standing:  Miss  Helen  Holby,  director  of  club  contacts; 
AFA;  .Miss  Florence  Cox,  president  of  Women’s  -4dvertising  Club  of  Detroit; 
Miss  Siieanne  Blank,  Detroit  Times.  Seated:  Miss  Eidith  Wells,  president  Toledo 
Woman's  .\dvertising  Club,  and  Miss  Alacoque  Dantcer,  Station  WWJ,  Detroit 
'  News. 


EX-CITY  EDITOR  HEADS  AFA 


/ 


WSPAPERMEN  FIGURE  IN  NAB  MEET 


uninance  of  Big  Chains  Seen  Broken  By  Smaller  Broadcasters — Former  Portland  News 
Business  Manager  Named  New  President  of  Group 


ph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  resolutions  were  introduced  today  and  Regional  channel  stations  organized 
),  July  8 — Although  en-  when  Charles  W.  Meyers,  KOIN  and  as  a  group  and  elected  Walter  Damm, 
ng  to  present  a  united  KALE-Portland,  Oregon,  NAB  first  WTMJ- Milwaukee  Journal,  chair- 
tters  relating  to  the  radio  vice-president,  was  elect^  president  man;  Dean  Fitzer,  WDAF-Kansas 
a  whole,  members  of  the  only  after  the  nominating  committee  City  Star, 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  had  failed  to  include  him  on  its  slate  Hubbard,  KSTP-St.  Paul,  treasurer. 

The  opening  session  Monday  morn- 
ing  furnished  most  of  the  verbal  fire- 


Immediately  following  Mr.  Levy’s 
caustic  speech,  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  his 
annual  report.  He  confined  his  re¬ 
marks  to  a  review  of  the  year’s  ac- 
secretary;  and  Stanley  tivities  and  said  he  declined  to  answer 
“  ~  ‘  any  statements  made  at  the  session 

concerning  the  copyright  controversy 
beyond  his  report  of  Feb.  3.  He 
Retiring  President  Leo  J.  briefly  outlined  the  recently-estab- 

P  Fitzpatrick,  WJR-Detroit,  delivered  an  lished  bureau  of  copyright,  explaining 

address  designed  to  shame  the  industry  that  Edward  J.  Fitzgerald,  formerly 

for  “airing  its  dirty  linen  in  the  pub-  of  WLW,  as  its  director,  is  now  en- 
lic  gaze.’’  He  criticized  the  member-  gaged  in  preparing  a  public  domain 
ship  for  permitting  a  split  in  the  ranks  music  library  which  should  tide  sta¬ 
te  develop  and  called  for  a  imited  tions  over  in  any  future  copyright 
front.  emergency.  “Each  member  then  will 

“I  have  contended  from  the  very  have  a  bargaining  power  which  will 
first  that  we  need  someone  to  elimi-  permit  him  to  handle  his  own  nego- 
nate  all  the  petty  bickering  or  strife,  tiations,”  he  said,  “and  when  this 
to  weed  out  the  quarreling  and  to  task  is  accomplished  the  controversies 

,m  —  i  cement  broadcasters  together  in  their  such  as  have  arisen  incidental  to 

f  common  purpose  and  duty  and  obli-  negotiations  for  equal  contracts  can 

Vi-  gation  to  the  listening  public,’'  said  be  taken  out  of  the  NAB.’’ 

1  ~  "  Aa  Fitzpatrick.  “It  seems  to  me  there  Judge  Eugene  O.  Skykes,  chairman 

I  are  more  changeable,  erratic  people,  of  the  broadcast  division  of  the  Fed- 

[  more  sheer  gossips  in  the  radio  in-  era!  Communication  Commission,  also 

v  ^  dustry  than  in  any  other  body  of  spoke  at  the  opening  session.  His  ad- 

|  sound-minded,  ^capable  business  men.’  dress  revealed  the  commission’s  plans 

in  the  country.”  for  “informal  reallocation  hearings”  to 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  remarks  were  mild  begin  Oct  5  at  Washington.  He  dis- 

in  comparison  with  the  tirade  of  closed  that  improvements  in  the  allo- 

Isaac  D.  Levy,  treasurer  of  the  N^^  cation  of  radio  channels,  with  a  view 

diicafijo  this  week  and  co-owner  of  AVCAU-Philadelphia,  bettering  service  for  rural  listeners, 
ardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  who  resigned  his  post,  withdrew  his  in  prospect 

it'rnlotion^ml^eT  station’s  meinbership  in  NAB  and  Another  significant  trend  noted  at 

er  Por"w  \en^’  nounced  that  a  new  trade  ass^iation  convention  was  the  broadcasters’ 

more  ex ^biisher  ®  “terest  in  building  up  local  or  re- 

imore,  ex  publisher  man  revolt  did  not  cause  a  general  advertising,  particularly  among 

stampede,  however  and  he  left  Ae  department  stores.  At  a  panel  dis- 
convention  without  further  divul^g  Tuesday,  it  was  pointed 

his  plans,  other  than  a  new  organiza-  ^lat  while  national  “spot”  pro- 
tion  will  formed  wiAin  the  next  ^  increased,  local  spot  an- 

two  weeks  with  headqu^ters  in  "ouncements  have  declined.  Various 
Washmgton  and  with  a  N^  York  members  told  how  they  were  adopting 
^  ^blisher  .^e-^gpapgj.  merchandising  methods  to 
that  he  already  had  about  50  stations  advertisers  to  use  radio 

seeking  membership.  promotion. 

Mr.  Levy  s  remarks  centered  around  „  ,  .  ^  ,  ,  „  . , 

a  personal  attack  on  James  W.  Bald-  Frederic  Gamble,  Four  As  repre- 

win,  managing  director  of  NAB,  and  -^ntative  at  the  meetmg,  when  called 
the  “secret  ten”  on  the  board  of  «Pon  to  give  the  agency  viewpoint  as 
directors.  The  copyright  issue  was  station  sales  pohcies,  summTO  up 
the  principal  bone  of  contention  with  remarks  with  the  followmg  tlu’ee- 
Mr.  Levy,  who  assailed  Mr.  Baldwin  word  aitoonishn^r^  to  broadcasters, 
and  the  board  for  “vacillating  maneu-  Maintain  publshed  rates, 

vers”  last  fall  in  failing  to  sign  a  Having  disposed  of  the  one-man 

five-year  extension  agreement  with  revolt  on  Monday,  the  members  settled 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  down  to  constructive  business  at  hand. 
Authors  and  Publishers  before  Dec.  chief  of  which  was  consideration  and 
7,  1935,  when  Warner  Brothers  with-  adoption  of  the  proposed  cooperative 
drew  the  music  publishing  concerns  btireaii  of  radio  research.  ’This  bureau, 
which  they  own  or  control  from  as  outlined  by  Arthur  B.  Church, 
ASCAP.  (Continued  on  page  34) 


neetinR  in  convention  here  this  week,  and  he  was  drafted  to  head  an  inde- 
ividenced  sharp  differences  of  opinion  pendent  ticket.  Mr.  Myers,  who  de- 
4  between  major  networks,  clear  feated  Edwin  C.  Craig,  WSM-Nash- 
dunnel  and  regional  stations  and  ville,  was  described  as  “an  average 
^  independent  units  concerning  broadcaster,”  implying  he  was  neither 
wemal  broadcast  problems.  A  rec-  a  high  power  nor  low  power  station 
U-breaking  attendance  of  more  than  man.  A  former  newspaperman,  hav- 
m  delegates  and  guests,  including  ing  been  business  manager  of  the 
tooximately  100  newspaper  station  Portland  News  for  ten  years  prior  to 
^gers,  attended  the  three-day  entering  radio.  Mr.  Myers  was  well 
Ming  known  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

While  no  unpleasant  incidents  oc-  Other  officers  chosen  are:  John 
eared  to  mar  the  convention,  aside  Ellmer,  WCBM-Baltimore,  former  Bal- 
hem  the  “walk”  taken  by  Isaac  D.  timore  American  publisher,  first  vice- 
hvyi  WCAU-Philadelphia,  who  re-  president;  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  KSO- 
Niaed  as  treasurer  at  the  opening  KRNT,  executive  editor,  Des  Moines 
Mon  and  announced  intentums  of  Register  and  Tribune,  second  vice- 
Ming  a  new  organization,  it  was  president;  and  Harold  Hough,  WBAP- 
Mmt  that  smaller  independent  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  circulation 
haadcasters,  by  sheer  numbers,  were  manager  and  treasurer.  The  board 
Ht  inclined  to  let  their  bigger  laroth-  re-appointed  James  W.  Baldwin  roan- 
win  flie  network  and  clear  channel  aging  director. 

get  the  upper  hand.  Efforts  of  major  networks  to  remove 

This  situation  was  apparent  when  copyright  negotiations  from  NAB  jur- 
^ failed  when  the  resolution 
I  I  I  I  )  sponsored  by  Mefford  R.  Rimyon,  Co- 

lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  was 
I  down  and  members  authorized 

I  continuance  of  the  association’s  bu- 

'  ^  reau  of  copyrights. 

Paralleling  the  rapid  growth  of  ra- 
’  1  advertising,  estimated  to  have  in- 

I  creased  250  per  cent  from  1929  to  1935, 

NAB  voted  to  establish  a  radio  re- 
✓  search  bureau,  comparable  to  the 

•»»'  audit  bureau  of  circulations.  This  ac- 
'  ’  *  tion,  however,  may  be  curtailed  some- 

\  '  ^  what  because  the  necessary  two- 

thirds  majority  ai^roval  was  not  ob- 
■  tained  to  increase  dues  50  per  cent. 

■  H  The  proposed  bureau  calls  for  a 

I  9  $10,000  fund  for  exploratory  research 

I  relative  to  authentic  data  on  station 

'  coverage  and  listener  habits.  It  was 

originally  planned  to  spread  this  cost 
among  all  members  on  a  pro  rata 

- basis,  rather  than  have  major  let- 

,Wj.FiUpatrick,  (left)  WJR,  Detroit,  works  chief  conWbutors  as  ir  the 

^president,  chats  with  John  Shep-  fast-  Outcome  of  Ais  project,  jomt-  - - - 

H  in,  Yankee  Network,  at  the  Na-  W  apfwoved  by  NAB,  Association  of  together  at  NAB  convention 

Ml  Association  of  Broadcasters’  con-  National  Advertisers  and  the  Four  and  KTRH,  Houston  (Tex.) 

vention  in  r.hicaso  this  week.  A’s  rests  with  the  board.  Reporter  Neiis;  and  : 


accordir 
!  will  oj 


TRANSRADIO  TO  OFFl 
FACSIMILE  NEWS 


PLAY-HOUSE  BUILT  OF  NEWSPRINT  CORES;  PAPERED  WITH  MATS 


Radio  Serrice  Head  Predict*  RefaL 
Transmittion  Before  New  Year 
— Available  for  Paper* 
and  Station* 

(.Special  to  Edito*  &  Pu*li*hu) 

“  -  -  - 


Chicago,  July  7.  _ 

Service  launched  publicly  its  di^ 
toward  regular  commercial  bro«i 
casting  of  news  by  facsimile  in  c«. 
nection  with  the  National  Associatkn 
of  Broadcasters’  meeting  here  tl^ 
week.  Herbert  Moore,  president  d 
Transradio,  predicted  facsimile  Imiad. 
casting  would  be  inaugurated  “we] 


before  the  first  of  the  year.” 

The  facsimile  transmitting  and  rt- 
ceiving  apparatus  which  Transradit 
is  preparing  to  distribute  will  b 
equally  available  to  daily  newspaper 


A  new  use  for  a  waste  product  of  newspaper  pressrooms  ha*  been  found  by  E.  M.  Dealey,  vice-president  and  general 
ager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  who  had  this  cabin  built  ont  of  paper  cores  for  his  eleven-year-old  daughter,  Patricia. 
68Vi-inch  paper  cores  were  first  treated  wi  h  linseed  oil  and  then  ghen  several  coals  of  paint.  The  inside  is  papered 
1  full-page  mats.  Mr.  Dealey  claims  that  the  house  is  as  durable  as  any  made  of  brick  or  wood,  and  if  properly 
ted  should  be  in  as  good  condition  in  25  years  as  it  is  now.  “Why  couldn’t  newspapers  sell  their  paper  cores  So 
ions  who  want  to  build  little  cabins  in  the  wootls,  tourist  camps,  or  what  not?”  asks  Mr.  Dealey.  This  shows  the 
mercial  possibilities  for  paper  cores  which  are  now  ncthing  hut  a  nuisance  around  newspaper  plants,  he  says. 


NLRB  RULES  GUILD  IS  an  opportunity  to  express  his  choice.  URGES  TESTIMONIALS  convention  showing 

AGENT  FOR  AP  MEN 


visited  the  organization’s  fill 

—  r —  —  — .  — o - s.  o  C  .  **  u  I J  **  .  equipped  newsroom  at  the  Hotel  & 

which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  act  “actnc  coa*t  Manager*  Hold  Meet-  ygns  The  system  demonstrated 

to  set  up.”  ing  in  Seattle — Agree  With  that  being  introduced  by  B’ultognj 

The  board  then  annoimced  its  nil-  Tierney  on  Color  in  Inc.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  Yoi 

ing  in  the  AP  case  as  follows:  Promotion  Capt.  O.  Fulton,  British  inventor 

“It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  _  facsimile  radio  transmission,  ckh 

"nie  National  Labor  Relations  Board  American  Newspaper  Guild  has  been  (By  teieorath  to  Edito*  &  Publish**)  his  transmitter-scanner  can  be  bu 
certified  the  American  Newspaper  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  editorial  Seattle,  July  8 — Use  of  color,  of  lor  less  than  $5,000  and  can  be  i 
Guild,  July  5,  as  "the  exclusive  rep-  employes  of  the  Associated  Press,  New  future  news  photographs  and  of  mass  tached  to  any  regular  broadcast  has 
resentative”  for  collective  bargaining  York,  as  their  representative  for  the  displays  of  testimonials  in  promoting  mitter,  regardless  of  wave  leng 
for  all  New  York  City  editorial  em-  ptirpose  of  collective  bargaining  with  classified  advertising  were  advocated  The  whole  transmitting  unit  wfi| 
ployes  of  the  Associated  Press.  the  Associated  Press,  and  that  pursu-  by  classified  advertising  managers  of  about  60  pounds. 

The  order  of  the  board  was  made  ant  to  Section  9a  of  the  National  Pacific  coast  newspapers  who  met  On  the  receiving  end,  the  hoiue-i 
in  Washington  after  an  election  had  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  American  here  this  week  in  conjunction  with  facsimile  equipment  has  been  &¥t 
been  held  among  the  AP  editorial  Newspaper  Guild  is  the  exclusive  rep-  the  1936  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  oped  to  occupy  even  less  space  th 
employes  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  resentative  of  all  such  editorial  em-  Association  conclave.  an  ordinary  radio  set.  It  wei^is  ci 

Elinore  M.  Herrick,  regional  director  ployes  for  the  purposes  of  collective  While  managers  disagreed  in  part  15  poimds. 

A  majority  of  those  bargaining  in  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  as  to  methods  of  using  testimoni-  Captain  Fulton  stresses  the  fact 


of  the  board.  ..  — , - ,  _  „  .  ...  _  — - , 

voting  selected  the  Guild  to  represent  wages,  hours  of  employment  and  other  als  all  backed  J.  J.  Tierney,  classified  his  Fultograph  incorporates  the  unkiiK 

them  for  purposes  of  collective  bar-  conditions  of  employment.”  mawacror  nt  fKo  .>1 

gaining  witli  their  employer.  The  Labor  Board  and  the  Associ' 

Wednesday,  July  8,  the  ANG  sent  ated  Press  are  awaiting  a  decision  from  satisfied  users  of  ads  should  be 

a  letter  to  officials  of  the  Associated  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals_in  massed  .  » 

of  Morris  Watson. 

Watson 


them°for  purposes  of  collective  bar-  conditions  of  employment.”  manager  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman-  principle 

saining  witli  their  employer.  The  Labor  Board  and  the  Associ-  Review,  in  his  belief  that  t^timonials  the  trans 

®  ,  -  *  ^  .*  A  _ X  -O _  _  _ lAi _ _  r _ _ _  _J_  _1 _ IJ  .  J*  A*  — . 

^  IS  distingi 

_  _ _ _  ..  on  an  occasional  full  page  methods  ' 

Press  asking  for  a  conference  on  the  the  case  of  Morris  Watson.  The  rather  than  scattered  through  a  paper  tographic 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  on  Guild  maintains  Watson  was  dis-  piecemeal. 

the  hagjg  of  their  certification  by  the  charged  from  the  editorial  staff  of  “The  use  of  color  or  pictures  to 
NLRB.  Guild  activities.  In  a  bring  attention  to  the  page  of  test!-  his  method. 

The  tabulation  of  the  number  of  previous  ruling  the  NLRB  ordered  monials  has  proven  successful,”  Tier- 
AP  employes  who  voted  was  not  made  the  AP  to  reinstate  him  and  make  ney,  who  presided  over  the  meeting,  fixing,  is 
public  by  the  board.  It  stated  that  good  any  loss  of  pay  he  might  have  said,  in  summing  up  a  four-day  dis- 

the  “majority  of  those  voting”  for  incurred.  The  case  was  then  brought  cussion  of  the  problems  of  promotion 

the  Guild,  upon  which  it  based  its  before  the  Circuit  Court  by  the  AP.  in  which  the  managers  engaged.  “Ads 
ruling,  was  “less  than  a  majority  of  Qp-rtwn  Qur^D-rc  irvDrr>ii-i/Ma  should  be  saved,  and  kept 

those  eligible  to  vote.”  However,  the  otconu  sHOKTS  EXPEDITION  gn  file.  Unusual  promotion  pages,  in 
ruling  stated,  “a  majority  of  ^ose  With  a  test  case  of  the  Yonkers,  which  successful  ads  of  one  type  can 
eligible  voted.”  Y.,  ^orts  laws  pending,  a  second  be  displayed,  are  possible  if  this  is 

"Hie  board  based  its  decision  on  a  expedition  of  New  York  Daily  News  done.” 

ruling  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap-  reporters,  bent  on  making  or  break-  A  testimonial  page  from  the  Spokes- 

peals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  the  ing  the  local  ordinance,  went  across  man-Review  which  featured  a  picture 


utilize  carbor;! 
paper.  According  to  (Captain  Fti'i'm 
the  facsimile  image  transmitted  bv; 

■‘is  impervious  to  ligb' 
does  not  require  any  developing  c 
ready  for  immediate 
does  not  fade  and  is  as  permanent 
any  kind  of  rotogravure  material” 

A  steadily  increasing  demand  for| 
news  broadcasts  was  reported  by  sir !  ^ 

Moore,  who  said  stations  now  servedi  a  the 
by  Transradio  exceed  260.  He  as  _ 
serted  the  increased  amount  of  spon- 
sorship  revenue,  plus  the  pot  of 

political  campaign,  had  accel^ra-™] 
buying  of  news  service  by 
casters  “to  a  degree  never  beforel*^  ^ 
seen.”  jPsucc 

TO  APPRAISE  ESTATE  jWphi; 
M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills,  CsUloties  i 
newspaper  broker,  has  bron  appoint*  j  j 
by  the  Superior  Court  in 
county  to  make  an  appraisal  of  ^lales 
estate  of  the  late  Charles  K.  ^.‘-  j^othi 
Clatchy,  in  order  to  determine  ibj 
value.  Included  in  the  estate  an  — yt 
three  newspapers,  the  :’  J|  (h; 

Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto 
five  radio  stations,  and 
real  estate.  |ptate: 

PUBLICITY  REDUCED  DEATHS  !  It  I 
Persistent  publicity  by  newii**=p--^|*T  st 

in  “un-  JOINS  MEDILL  FACULTY  iiuS'S^  aSd^iSj^S^  oiiond  y 
Burton,  Charles  L.  Allen,  formerly  of  the  Michael  A.  Connor,  Connecticut  Moto  Q 
i  Balti-  University  of  Illinois  journalism  Vehicle  Commissioner,  July  6.  ^ 

Mit,  was  school  faculty  and  more  recently  with  date  this  year  there  have  be«t 

July  6.  the  National  Editorial  Association,  has  fewer  persons  killed  on 

o  Kobe,  joined  the  Medill  School  of  Journal-  compared  with  the  same  period  la* 

ism  faculty  at  Northwestern  U.  year.  j 
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Histort  rev 


the  comfort  and  convenience  of  home  livin;:. 

If  toil  manufacture  a  heatiny:  plant,  a 
refrigerator,  laundry  equipment,  kitchen  ap- 
pliance^,  batiir<K«m  fixtures.  rtKifiny:,  paint, 
furniture,  rut’s — or  any  of  the  thousand-and- 
one  home  products — you  will  find  far  more 
sinyrle-famih  homes  in  Philadelphia  than  in 
any  citt  on  the  American  Continent ;  more 
than  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  combined; 
more  than  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  added 
toyrether.  In  fact,  there  are  twenty-two  states 
in  the  I’nited  State; .  not  one  of  which  has  so 
many  sinyrle-family  homes. 

And  you  will  find  a  yjreat  home  newspaper 
to  carry  your  advertisiny:  messayie;  a  newspaper 
which  has  won  its  way  into  nearly  every  home 
in  Philadelphia  and  suburbs  by  forty  years  of 
careful,  accurate  publishinyr :  a  newspaper  which 


eals  that  sixty  honus  were  bui 
» the  frontier  settlement  of  Philadelphia  du 
of  its  foundinyr  .  .  .  each  with  ii 
orchard. 

early  settler 
which  they  willc 
For.  althouyrh  Phil: 


is  bouyiht  because  of  readiny:  interest,  for 
premiums  or  circulation  contests  have  never 
been  used. 

— a  newspaper  which  has  a\erayied  more 
than  half  a  million  copies  daily  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  (ttvo  and  one-half  times  the 
circulation  of  any  other  Phihadelphia  evening 
newspaper  and  more  than  the  morning  news¬ 
papers  combined). 

You  will  find  a  newspaper  with  a  coverage 
so  complete  that  alone,  it  does  a  thorough 
advertising  job,  and  at  an  unusually  low  rate. 

Consult  your  Advertising  Agency  about  your 
sales  opportunity  in  this  greatest  of  all  home 
markets  .  .  .  through  The  Evening  Bulletin — 
the  newspaper  nearly  everybody  reads. 


ag  the 

flot  of  ground  for  garden 
Deep  grew  the  rewts  of  those 
was  the  home  instinct 
lusucceeding  generation; 

'itlphia  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
|<itifs  in  America,  although  it  is  world-famed 

•  an  industrial  center  and  a  port,  although  it 

•  a  leader  in  art,  education,  music,  and  a  score 
i  other  accomplishments — 

—yet  Philadelphia  never  has  lost  its  identity 

•  the  City  of  Homes.  .\nd  that  original 
^er  of  sixty  dwellings  has  grown  into  the 
Ptatest  home  center  in  the  western  world! 

It  has  grown,  too,  into  a  great  market  for 
I  ’  service  or  product  which  will  add  to 
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‘0  1936,  Bulletin  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Robert  McLean, 
President.  W m.  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  Pier- Pres,  and  Treas. 


OD  the  substantial  thinking  processes  done  so  to  consider  seriously  the 
of  the  public  they  serve,  Tom  R.  Hut-  advisability  of  joining  the  ANPA 
ton,  e^tor,  Binghamton  Press,  told  Biueau  of  Advertising.  It  abo  passed 
members  of  the  New  York  State  As-  a  resolution  of  regret  on  the  recent 
sociated  Dailies,  who  today  concluded  death  of  H.  W.  Lee  of  the  Oneonta 
their  two-day  summer  meeting  at  the  Star. 


Hotel  Arlington  here. 


At  the  closed  meeting  Monday  aiter- 


Speaking  on  “Newspapers  and  noon,  a  questionnaire  touching  on  ad- 
Straight  Thinking,”  Mr.  Hutton  said  vertbing,  business  office  policies, 
that  the  day  of  the  so-called  party  mechanical  equipment,  circulation  and 
organ  has  passed.  Newspaper  respon-  editorial  usage,  was  discussed  tor  sev- 
sibility  for  strai^t  thinking  has  in  eral  hours. 

no  wise  been  lessened  in  importance  “Have  any  members  tried  elimi- 
by  evente  of  the  past  decade.  He  nating  ‘jump’  stories?  Have  you 
asked  newspaper  executives  to  con-  found  such  elimination  practical?” 
skier  a  sharper  line  of  demarkation  read  one  of  the  questions.  The  con- 
between  really  important  news  and  sensus  was  that  it  b  not  good  policy 
matters  of  public  hysteria.  Newspa-  to  eliminate  all  jumps.  Some  pub- 
pers,  he  said,  are  too  often  responsible  Ibhers  reported  cutting  down  some- 
for  superinducing  an  hysterical  in-  what  on  jump  matter,  but  all  were 
terest  in  an  event  or  an  individual  united  in  agreeing  that  jumps  are 
which  would  be  of  no  real  importance  necessary.  Another  question  was 
at  all  except  for  artificial  injection  “What  means  have  been  used  suc- 
of  so-called  news  interest.  He  cited  cessfully  to  make  ‘country  correspon- 
tlie  late  Huey  Long  and  Representa-  dente’  more  conscious  of  what  is  spot 
tive  Marion  Zioncheck  as  examples  news?”  The  consensus  on  thb  was 
of  what  may  be  done  in  extreme  in-  that  the  best  way  b  to  “keep  ever- 
stances  by  “ill-advised  and  superficial  lastingly  at  the  correspondenb  and 
approach  of  editors  and  publi^ers  to  to  impress  them  with  the  importance 
what  should  be  a  much  more  serious  of  quick  action  on  all  important  news.” 


business  than  the  mere  matter  of  en¬ 
tertaining  the  public.” 


With  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  circulation 
manager,  Binghamton  Press,  as  toast- 


The  speaker  said  that  it  b  a  “sad  master,  the  association  was  entertained 
but  highly  probably  fact  that  if  to-  Monday  night  at  the  Binghamton 
morrow  there  should  suddenly  be¬ 
come  available  the  complete  solution 
of  our  entire  economic  problem  in  the 
United  States  it  would  not  get,  in 
some  communities,  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  that  would  be  accorded  to  a 
sordid,  third-class  throat-cutting  in 
Mike’s  pbce  in  the  back  alley. 

“Where  such  conditions  are  found,” 

Mr.  Hutton  added,  “it  is  brgely  the 
fault  of  the  newspapers  because  of 
failure  to  emphasize  worthwhile  things 
and  to  de-emphasize  imimportant,  in¬ 
consequential  or  actually  destructive 
matters. 

“I  have,”  he  concluded,  “no  patience 
with  the  newspaperman  who  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  drifting  joumalbm,  pleads 
that  he  must  give  the  public  what  it 
wante.  The  public  wante  the  best  it 
knows  about,  and  it  b  the  business 
of  a  newspaper  to  maintain  a  standard 
whidi  lu»est^,  accurately  and  in¬ 
telligently  infonns  the  public  along 
lines  that  lead  to  straight  thhiking 
That  b  not  only  true  of  politics  and 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  Installations 
Show  Remarkable  Gain 

Telephone  installations — always  an  index  of  general  buti> 
ness  conditions — are  on  the  up  in  Worcester.  For  the  mondi 
of  May  the  New  England  Telephone  Co,  reported  a  net  gain 
of  114  stations  in  Worcester,  as  compared  with  a  net  gain  of 
79  stations  in  May,  1935.  The  cumulative  gain  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1936  was  931,  compared  with  a  similar  gain 
of  563  for  the  first  five  months  of  1935. 

Jn  Worcester  county  the  net  gain  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1936  was  1892  os  compared  with  1043  during  the  same  period 
last  year — the  1936  net  gain  exceeds  the  1935  gain  by  81%. 


Telephones  are  but  one  item  to  feel  the  rise  of  Worcester 
buying  power.  Business  in  the  Worcester  Market  is  good— 
and  getting  better.  Of  special  interest  to  advertisers  is  the 
fact  that  the  ENTIRE  Worcester  Market  (city  and  suburbs, 
masses  and  classes,  concentrating  a  population  of  433,000  in 
the  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone)  is  effectively 
cultivated  through  these  newspapers  ALONE. 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation 


MORE 

THAN 


100,000 


FOR  OVER 
8  YEARS 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  aud  AasociatM,  NatUMud  Repreaontatives 

New  York,  Chicaco,  Boaton,  Detroit.  Philadelphia,  Saa  Franciico.  Lot  Ancelea.  Cinoiauti 


■ 


I 


PlMtographed  at  New  York  Aeeociated  Dailies  meeting 
(L  to  r.)  EL  M.  Waterbary,  Choego  Palladium-Times; 
E.  C.  Soik.  secretary.  Associated  Publishers;  W.  A. 
Dapping,  Auburn  Citiven- Advertiser;  Henry  James. 
Hitdson  Daily  Star,  and  Arthur  D.  Hecox.  general  man¬ 
ager,  Saratoga  Springs  Saralogian 


At  the  speakers’  table.  New  York  .Associated  Dailie- 
meeting  (1.  to  r.)  W.  L.  Fanning,  business  manager, 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Ina,  and  viee-president 
of  the  association;  Ralph  E.  Bennett,  vire-president,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  and  president  of  the  group;  and  W.  B. 

LeFavour,  Amsterdam  Recorder,  secretary-treasurer. 


50  YEARS  WITH  PAPER 

On  July  11,  W.  O.  Littick  completed 
50  years  service  with  the  Zaneirifl. 
(O.)  Times  Recorder,  founded  in  1885 
After  working  in  various  capacitiet  foi 
17  years  Mr.  Littick  in  1903  became 
part  owner  and  manager.  In  1919  ' 
added  the  Signal  and  the  Su 
Times  Signal. 


These  are  the  PEOPLE 
who  want  better  CARS 


in  an  advertisement.  Tliev  are 


never  exi 


Herald  Tribune  readers  typical  of  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  others  who  are 


an  extraordinarv  urge  to  huv  better  cars  ...  to  travel  in  coini’ort 


and  style  and  safety  .  .  .  Some  drive  big  cars,  some  little  cars.  Sonic 


on  one  thing  very  close  to  their  lives  — their 


cars  in 


agree 


manufacturers  know*  this.  And  so  the 


Herald  Tribune  ....  Car 


irdd  Tribune  has  published  more  automotive  advertising  this  year  than  any  other  newspaper  in 


Nc  York,  Where  Herald  Tribune  circulation  peaks  up,  new  car  sales  peak 


These  families  who  read  the  Herald  Tribune  have  the  mind  and 


loney  to  huv  .  .  .  Are  you  telling  them  about  what  you  have  to  sell? 


^^W^YORK 


■  I 
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NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 

•14  Mitsioii  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  M.  HALL  SALES  MANAGER 


Travellinf  Reprecentative  Promoted 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate 
Robert  M.  Hall  on  July  8  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  by  Monte  F.  Bourjaily, 
_  general  manager. 

Mr.  Hall  joined 
the  syndicate  15 
months  ago  as  a 
sales  representa- 
W  tive  after  gradu- 
ation  from  Co- 
*  Bb  lumbia  School  of 

A  Journalism.  He 

was  born  in 
Providence  2  6 
ago,  and 


rrioi  to  Edito«  &  Puslishu)  ment  store  and  then  establishing  his 

Orr,  Mich.,  July  6— Nestling  own  agency. 

a  little  valley  in  Bloomfield  His  first  automobile  account  was 
few  miles  north  of  here  is  the  old  Yale  in  1907  and  through  the 
0  of  the  Hills  Roman  Cath-  years  that  followed  practically  every 
iirch,  the  testimonial  to  his  car  that  came  into  the  automotive 

_ _  field  was  listed  among  his  accounts 

A  af  some  time  or  other.  At  present  he 

president  of  MacManus,  John  and 

T  B  A  A  devout  Catholic,  Mr.  MacManus’ 

p||■■||■|  services  to  his  church  have  been 

f  I  ■  t  many.  Included  in  them  was  his  work 

'I  f  V  )  in  the  group  that  helped  in  the  early 

'  ‘  I  I  stru^le  to  establish  the  Catholic  Uni- 

/  I  r  versity  of  Peking,  Peking,  China.  It 

I  t*'®  mutual  interest  of  Mr.  Mac- 

Manus  and  Pope  Pius  XI  in  Catholic 
1 1  •!  education  in  China  which  led  to  the 

U  Jl  papal  rescript  for  St  Hugo  of  the 

^  ^  has  been  the  recip- 

>%%  i®nt  of  other  honors  from  the  Chur^. 

-  |LV.«  UM  He  is  a  Knight  Commander  of  St 
Gregory,  the  highest  distinction  which 
i  a  Catholic  layman  can  achieve,  and 

V  ^  '  'Y  hkCi  ^  Knight  of  Malta  (American 

Chapter).  His  honorary  degrees  in- 
i~  — w»i  elude  an  LLD  from  the  University  of 
^  Notre  Dame;  a  “Legum  Doctoris” 

from  the  University  of  Detroit,  and 
an  LHD  from  the  University  of  Mar¬ 
quette.  His  wife.  Alice,  also  has  been 
honored  by  the  Church,  Pope  Pius  XI 
conferring  on  her  Oct.  28,  1934,  the 
Papal  honor  “Pro  Elcclesia  et  Ponti- 
fice." 

There  are  four  other  MacManus 
children,  Mrs.  Alexander  Toluboff, 
whose  husband  is  art  director  of 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  at  Holly¬ 
wood;  John  R.,  secretary-treasurer  of 
his  father’s  agency;  Mrs.  William  F. 

Fox,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  F.,  associated  with  his  father’s 
agency. 

Mr.  MacManus’  explanation  of  the 
gift  of  the  church  by  him  and  his  wife 
is  typical  of  him 
He  said: 

“Perhaps  the  motive  which  inspired 
us  in  erecting  Saint  Hugo’s  Church 
was  after  all  selfish  and  based  on  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  saved  from  the 
ugly  fate  of  svurendering  completely 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

“Perhaps  we  have  hoped  that 
others,  too,  would  find  in  its  silence 
and  beauty,  and  especially  in  the  Sac¬ 
ramental  Presence,  an  escape  from 
suffocation  of  the  spirit — a  stop,  a 
rest,  a  refreshment,  on  the  weary  way 

of  iife.  '  FARRINGTON  RETURNS 

“Whatever  were  our  motives,  we  J.  R.  Farrington,  publisher,  Hono- 
pray  God  to  bless  and  purify  them  hilu  Star-Bulletin,  sailed  for  Hawaii 
before  we  die.  last  week  accompanied  by  his  mother, 

“It  is  God’s  church — not  ours.  following  a  trip  to  the  United  States 

“May  His  will  be  done  with  all  of  during  which  he  attended  the  national 
us  and  with  our  beloved  nation.”  political  conventions. 


A  SUNDAY 
PAGE  FO 


years 

was  educated  at 
Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he 
was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Daily  Herald,  and 
at  Northeastern  University  School  of 
Law. 

Prior  to  entering  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  he  was  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Providence  Journal  in 
both  classified  and  display  depart¬ 
ments. 

He  traveled  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  first  in  New  England  and  the 
Atlantic  states.  More  recently,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  central  division 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Rohit  M.  Hall 


Theodore  F.  MacManus  shown  at  the 
altar  of  the  church  he  built  on  his  estate. 
The  architectural  style  is  Norman  Gothic. 

faith  of  Theodore  F.  MacManus,  “the 
father  of  national  automobile  adver¬ 
tising,”  and  his  wife,  and  a  memorial 
to  their  two  dead  sons,  Hugo  and 
Hubert. 

The  church,  a  primitive  Norman 
chapel,  the  materi^  of  which  is  of 
native  stone,  hand  -  fashioned,  is 
unique  not  only  because  of  its  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  but  because  therein 
are  entombed  the  bodies  of  the  two 
sons  in  whose  memory  the  chiurch  was 
built 

Beneath  the  church  is  the  crypt 
wherein,  through  a  special  rescript 
from  Pope  Pius  XI,  members  of  the 
MacManus  family  may  be  interred. 
Thus  it  is  the  only  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States  where  lay  per¬ 
sons  may  be  buried.  Canon  law  re¬ 
stricts  bxirials  in  churches  to  Popes, 
royal  personages,  cardinals,  bishops 
r.nd  abbots. 

Hugo,  the  first  MacManus  son  to 
die,  was  bom  in  1909  and  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  (]leorgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  he  contracted  pneumonia 
which  on  Sept  6,  1929,  proved  fatal. 
In  the  summer  of  1931,  Hubert,  who 
was  bom  in  1907,  became  ill  and  on 
the  following  Dec.  9  also  died. 

Those  are  the  simple  facts  of  the 
little  church  on  the  MacManus  estate, 
“Stonycroft,”  dedicated  last  Jime  28 
by  The  Most  Rev.  Michael  J.  Galla¬ 
gher,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Detroit  dio¬ 
cese,  together  with  an  auxiliary 
bishop,  five  monsignori,  50  priests  and 
more  than  400  parishioners.  But  back 
of  it  is  the  story  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  liked  his  work  but  feared 
it  wouldn’t  bring  him  much  financial 
security,  and  of  a  man  who  through 
the  prosperous  years  that  followed 
didn’t  forget  his  church  or  its 
needs. 

Mr.  MacManus  was  bom  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  about  60  years  ago;  he  says  he 
doesn’t  know  exactly  how  old  he  is. 
When  17  years  old  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Toledo  (O.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  later  joined  the  Toledo 
Times. 

Within  two  years  he  had  passed 
tiirough  the  city  editor’s  chair  and 
had  become  managing  editor.  Then 
he  decided  there  wasn’t  enough 
money  in  the  editorial  side  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  entered  the 
advertising  field,  first  with  a  depart- 


HARVARD  WAITS  SETTLEMENT 


No  Plant  Made  for  $5,000,000 
Nieman  Journalism  Bequest 

No  action  will  be  taken  by  Harvard 
University  concerning  the  bequest  of 
nearly  $5,000,000  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman  of  Milwaukee  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  foimder  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  for  the  study 
of  journalism,  imtil  it  is  known  defi¬ 
nitely  what  the  xmiversity  will  re¬ 
ceive  when  the  estate  is  settled. 

According  to  President  Conant  of 
Harvard,  at  least  six  months  will  be 
needed  to  outline  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  fimds.  Continued  contest  will 
mean  the  estate  cannot  be  settled  for 
a  year,  however.  Coimty  Judge  M.  S. 
Sheridan  last  week  in  Milwaukee 
ruled  that  Mrs.  Nieman  was  soxmd  of 
mind  and  in  full  possession  of  her 
faculties  when  the  will  was  made, 
and  admitted  the  will  to  probate. 

An  appeal  will  probably  be  taken 
to  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  on 
the  decision,  attorneys  for  the  suing 
relatives  stated. 


m  response 
popular  demand 


Myra  North,  Special  Nurse, 
appeared  in  February  as 
a  daily  strip.  Response 
was  enthusiastic  .  .  . 
and  iniinediate.  Today 
this  outstanding  feature 
is  published  in  more 
than  4(K)  newspapers. 


Editors  asked  for  a  Myra 
North  S  u  n  d  a  y  pajje. 
They’re  j»ettinf»  it!  This 
paj»e  will  have  the  same 
appeal,  the  same  attrac¬ 
tive  art  treatment  as  the 
daily  strip  .  .  .  plus  the 
drawinf*  power  of  color. 


yra  North,  by  Ray 
Thompson  and  Charles 
J.  Coll,  is  the  story  of  a 
l)retty  nurse.  It  has  all 
the  ailventure,  romance 
and  mystery  (»f  the  Ijest 
detective  theme  without 
blood  -  and  -  t  h  u  n  der 
scenes,  pluji-ujtlies  or  un¬ 
derworld  violence. 


®l)e  Cellar  3^apilis{  (Sajette 
Leads  All  Iowa  In 
Total  Paid  Advertising 
Again  for  the  First 
Five  Months  of  1936! 


A/oU'  available  in  slanJaiJ 
fialf~page  size  or  as  a  tabloid 
page.  Wire  or  Write  for  rates 
and  territorial  rights. 


RepreMnted  Nationally  by 


St.  Loul* 


Chicaio 


Detroit 


000,000 
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oday 
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more 


is  only  97  per  cent _ Building  permits 

for  five  months,  January  through  May,  were 
§3,473,838,  186%  more  than  1933.  ...8,000 
veterans  in  Fort  Worth  and  Tarrant 
County  received  more  tlian  §4,500,000 
Ihuius  imuiey. . . .  Betaii  husiness  is  show¬ 
ing  tremendous  increases... better  than  at 

any  lime  since  1929 _ FORT  WORTH  IS  A 

SOUND  AM)  PROFITABLE  MARKET  FOR 
MERCHANDISE. 


A(;1Ti  ot  io3,447  people  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  market  at  any  time,  hut  it  auto¬ 
matically  earns  additional  recognition 
when  augmented  hy  6,000,000  jiersons 
over  a  period  of  five  months.  Such  is  Fort 
Orth,  Texas. 

Even  before  the  vanguard  of  those 
6,000.000  arrived.  Fort  Worth  was  boom¬ 
ing. ..  .Yes, ..  .over  99/2  per  cent  of  dwell¬ 
ings  are  occupied  while  normal  occupancy 
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FORT  WORTH'S  FRONTIER 
CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 


*  Tliose  6.0(K),0()0  peofile  ean  readily  lie  ae- 
oounled  for  at  the  gates  of  The  Frontier 
Centennial  E\|Hisition . .  .This  exfiosition, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  and  directed 
l.y  Billy  Rose,  featuring  Jninho,  The  La.-t 
Frontier,  Casa  Manana,  Sally  Rand,  Paid 
Wliiieiiian,  Shirley  Temple,  Fanny  Brice, 
and  other  outstanding  personalities  and 
events,  will  attract  millions  to  Fort  Worth 
daring  the  five  months  it  operates.  July  18 
till  December  1. 

The  $25,000,000  Central  Centennial  Ex- 
imsition,  only  32  miles  from  Fort  Worth, 
opened  on  June  6th,  with  an  attendance  of 
117,101,  considerably  more  than  the  open¬ 
ing  day  crowrl  at  the  Chicago  World  Fair 
of  1933.  A  gigantic  electric  sign  in  front 
of  the  Central  Centennial  gate  in  Dallas 
i  >*111  direct  V  isitors  to  Fort  Worth  with  the 
I  t»ord.'.  '"Forty  Minutes  to  WHOO-|iee  — 
■  Fort  Viorih  Frontier  Centennial.” 


The  Fort  Worth  Press  offers  you  a  concentrated  buying 
unit  of  40,000  families  in  the  retail  shopping  area 
of  this  outstanding  market  at  a  cost  of  10c  a  line. 
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DEPRESSION  WEAKENED  RETAIL  COPY, 
SAYS  MISS  JEAN  ROSENBLATT 


Filene  Representative  Tells  NRDGA  Promotion  Group  Its 
Members  Should  Adopt  Agency  Method  of  Copy  Prepara¬ 
tion — Despite  Drought,  Nation’s  Sales  Far  Exceed  1935 


By  RICHARD 

National  advertising  may  well 
lean  on  the  reputation  of  retail 
stores  more  than  it  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  in  the  past.  An  en¬ 
couraging  sign  is  a  color  spread  in  the 
July  4  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  on  Sealtest  Ice-Cream-of-the- 
Month.  Predominant  in  its  confusing 
variety  of  elements  was  a  color 
photograph  of  peach  parfaits  on  a 
beautifully  set  table  —  all  with  the 
acknowledgment:  “Table  appointments 
courtesy  of  Ovington’s  and  Jas.  Mc- 
Cutcheon.”  Any  woman  will  agree 
that  the  courtesy  line  is  much  more 
effective  than  if  the  names  had  been 
of  a  glassware  and  a  linen  manu- 
jacturer. 


A  REFRESHING  angle  on  this  old 
controversy  of  retail  vs.  national 


controversy  of  retail  vs.  national 
advertising — store  methods  compared 
with  agency  methods  —  appeared  in 
one  of  the  NRDGA  sales  promotion 
convention  speeches  at  Boston  early 
this  month.  I4iss  Jean  Rosenblatt  of 
William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.  asked: 
“Supposing  we  who  write  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  were  paid  per  job  or  per 
proUem  as  an  agency  is  paid — rather 
than  with  a  safe  annual,  monthly  or 
weekly  salary  from  the  store  we  work 
for — ^would  we  be  holding  down  com¬ 
fortable  seats  or  would  we  be  doing 
our  job  differently?  An  agency  does 
a  mighty  lot  of  thinking,  planning, 
studying,  consulting  before  a  single 
word  of  copy  is  written.  It’s  the  type 
of  thinking  we  ought  to  do  more  of 
instead  of  the  rapid  mass  of  ads  we 
turn  out.” 

And  she  blamed  the  depression 
(which  some  of  us  think  has  made 
retail  copy  stronger!)  for  making 
copy-writers  in  stores  “lose  our  sense 
of  humor,  our  love  of  the  unusual, 
our  eagerness  to  dare.  .  .  .  We’ve 
gone  so  bread-and-butterish  that  oiu: 
advertising  stomachs  must  be  a  gela¬ 
tinous  mass  of  starch.  Miss  Rosen¬ 
blatt  wants  store  ads  to  seU  the  store 
even  in  the  sale  ad  and  in  offerings 
of  regular- priced  merchandise.” 

At  the  same  convention  of  retail 
sales  promotion  managers,  Neal 
O’Hara,  columnist  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler,  criticised  retail  adver¬ 
tising — because  retail  stores  “flirt  with 
and  ignore  deadlines.”  He  tells  of 
a  Boston  store  that  “once  changed  a 
single  ad  14  times  before  it  got  in 
print.”  Retail  advertising  is  better 
than  national,  in  his  estimation,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  use  strip  and  panel 
serials  with  exaggerated  romantic 
claims.  He  criticises  retail  advertising 
illustration  for  making  men’s  suits 
hang  so  perfectly  and  for  making 
women  in  women’s  wear  ads  so 
vacuous- faced.  O’Hara  likes  coupons 
in  shirt  ads  and  price  tags  in  window 
displays!! 

*  0  * 


WEBSTER 

distribution  and  checking  up  to  see 
that  sales  people  had  read  the  day’s 
advertisements  of  the  store. 

The  high  spot  was  the  speech  of 
Louis  E.  Kirstein  of  Filene’s,  from 
which  at  least  two  sentences  demand 
transcription  here. 

“Talk  to  any  business  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  he  will  tell  you  that  im- 
employment  insurance  there  has  been 
a  large  factor  in  helping  them  to 
weather  their  depression  and  that  it 
helped  maintain  a  relative  degree  of 
prosperity  in  the  home  industries  as 
distinguished  from  the  export  indus¬ 
tries.  Too  many  of  us  regard  this 
legislation  as  merely  a  cost- increasing 
item  and  we  forget  that  we  depend 
for  the  continuity  of  our  business  on 
customers  with  money  in  their  pockets 
to  buy  goods.” 


The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
just  issued  a  new  “Consumer  Market 
Data  Handbook”  for  1936,  with  the 
most  complete  compilation  in  any  one 
place  of  local  statistics  on  retail  sales 
per  capita  and  such  important  aids  to 
building  a  market  measure  as  income 
tax  receipts,  wired  homes,  postal 
receipts.  A  valuable  fifty  cents 
worth! 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  just  been 
added  to  the  list  of  cities  (now  nine) 
on  which  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  report^  “Consumer  Use 
of  Selected  Goods  and  Services  by  In¬ 
come  Classes. 


SEC  salary  figures  recently  published 
include  these: 


featured,  selling  at  $99.50,  $124i0  - 
$149.50. 

The  Sears  house  organ  re 
that  the  company’s  store  sales  of  ' 
paper  is  more  than  double  what  it 
a  year  ago.  Better  goods,  qui 
buying  and  extra  pressure  expi 
the  gain. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  1— 
for  30  years  property  at  Mi 
Avenue  and  Schaeffer  Road  in 
bom,  Mich.,  for  the  first  retail 
of  the  company  in  the  Detroit 
trict. 

A  three-story  building  will 
erected  with  a  104-foot  frontage 
Midiigan  Avenue  and  150  feet 
Schaeffer  Road. 


iVl  Social  Security  program  is  a 
rare  phenomenon.  But  where  can  one 
find  a  defense — or  even  a  comprehen¬ 
sion — of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act? 
Confusion  as  to  its  meaning  and  appli¬ 
cation  is  almost  universal.  *^086 
who  can’t  guess  what  it  means  are 
asking  hopefully  whether  it  will  ever 
really  go  into  effect — won’t  it  be 
declared  unconstitutional?  Is  the  grant 
of  power  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  a  constitutional  delegation  of 
power? 

The  Institute  of  Distribution  (570 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York)  has  published 
“Important  Constructions  on  the 
Wording  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,” 
‘■Robinson-Patman  Act:  What  Is  Im¬ 
portant  to  Know  about  It,”  and  special 
booklets  for  the  information  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  national  distributors. 
Mr.  Wheeler  Sammons  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Distribution  and  Dr.  Nathan 
Isaacs,  Professor  of  Business  Law, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
are  the  main  authorities  for  these 
pamphlets.  The  growing  tendency  to 
make  local  retail  advertising  rates  in 
newspapers  the  same  as  national  rates 
is  almost  sure  to  wipe  out  one  reason 
for  advertising  allowances  to  retail¬ 
ers.  Some  manufacturers  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  will  be  no 
government  interference  if  advertising 
^lowances  /are  given  without  dis¬ 
crimination — but  this  is  rather  naive, 
for  no  manufactxirer  is  eager  to  try 
to  get  cooperation  all  down  the  scale 
at  a  flat  rate  per  imit  of  p\irchase! 
Court  tests  are  already  being  dis¬ 
cussed  and  planned. 


260.000 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


12th  URGEST 


The  more  serious  speeches  at  the 
same  convention  included  a  prac- 


1  same  convention  included  a  prac¬ 
tical  talk  by  Oscar  Strauss  of  Rich’s, 
Atlanta,  telling  how  “every  sales  per¬ 
son  in  our  store  is  required  to  read 
every  advertisement  run  by  the  store 
for  Aat  day’s  selling  and  sign  a  state¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  ads.  These  ad¬ 
vertisements  come  to  us  from  the 
newspapers  in  the  form  of  tear  sheets 
and  are  clfoped  together  in  sets  and 
distributed  each  morning  by  the  floor 
manager  or  section  manager.”  No 
doubt  any  newspaper  would  find  that 
it  pulled  better  for  a  store  If  it  sup¬ 
plied  the  store  with  such  tear  sheets 
and  organized  a  simple  method  of 


evening  newspaper 
cirrulation  in 
AMERICA 


30c 


FLAT  RATE 
$1.50  MilUne: 
Second  lowest 
milline  rate  in 
evening  field 


NEW  YORK  POST 


•fORAI  A.  McDIVITT  CO., 
A4vcrtWas  Keaimrwfaalvnt^ 


O  include  these: 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. — Percy  S.  Straus, 
president,  $100,000;  Edwin  I.  Marks, 
vice-president,  $86,585;  Wm.  J.  Wells, 
$75,200;  12  directors.  $451,912;  six  offi¬ 
cers,  not  directors,  $^,468;  eight  em¬ 
ployees  over  $20,000,  $248,110. 

Alfred  J.  McCosker,  share  in  profits 
from  Bamberger  Broadcasting  and 
Radio  Quality  Group  Service,  $42,523. 

Lemer  Stores — Joseph  J.  Lemer, 
Michael  Lemer  and  Harold  M.  Lane, 
cadi  $45,000;  three  other  officers,  $58,- 
000  in  all;  one  buyer,  $29,416. 

First  National  Stores,  Inc. — Bernard 
F.  McGoldrich,  vice-president,  $25,- 
030  and  500  shares  stock;  Charles  F. 
Adams,  treasurer,  $31,220;  Arthur 
O’Keefe,  president,  $30,040. 


P)R  the  last  week  of  the  first 
of  the  year  retail  business  sho 


i  of  the  year  retail  business  sho 
good  gains  above  last  year 
period.  Even  in  the  drought 
the  gain  over  a  year  ago  seem  to 
about  9%.  In  the  New  York  me 
politan  area  department  store  do 
volume  was  15%  above  1935. 
I^iladelphia  the  gain  was  at  an  e 
faster  rate.  For  the  week  ending 
June  30,  the  Department  of  Co 
merce  figures  for  cities  with  lar 
gains  over  a  year  ago  were:  Atlan 
25%;  Pittsburgh,  20%;  New  Orle 
17%. 


The  tremendous  sales  power  of 
Sears.  Roebuck  is  shown  in  two 


1  Sears,  Roebuck  is  shown  in  two 
recent  news  items.  The  five  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  Sears  Chicago  re¬ 
tail  district  made  a  nine-day  record  of 
3,000  refrigerators  sold — estimated  to 
be  not  less  than  70%  and  maybe  as 
much  as  85%  of  the  total  sales  of 
electric  refrigerators  in  the  area  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  Three  sizes  were 


WAGE  INCREASE  GRANTED 

A  board  of  arbitration  has  award 
a  10  i>er  cent  wage  increase  re 
tive  to  June,  1934,  and  $9,000  in  ba 
pay  to  30  printers  employed  by 
East  St.  Louis  (HI.)  Journal. 
Journal  declined  to  grant  the  10  p 
cent  increase  demanded  by  Ty 
graphical  Union  No.  8  in  June,  1 
when  the  question  was  submitted 
a  board  of  arbitration  made  up  of  ti 
employes  of  the  newspaper,  two  of 
cials  of  the  Journal  and  Lou  Chad 
of  East  St.  Louis. 


Annoancement 
To  Publishers 


Frank  J.  Markey,  who  has  been  with  this  concern  for  nine 
years,  has  resigned  as  Vice  President  and  representative  in  the 
field,  in  order  to  head  his  own  newspaper  syndicate.  We  were 
very  sorry  to  lose  the  services,  not  only  of  a  very  able  and  intelligent 
representative,  but  of  a  very  valuable  associate  whom  we  love 
and  respect.  Therefore  we  wish  to  pay  our  tribute  to  Frank 
Markey  in  this  public  manner  and  to  wish  him  abundant  success 
in  his  new  enterprise. 

We  wish  further  to  announce  the  engagement  of  William  L 
Vennell.  formerly  Managing  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post, 
Birmingham,  .Alabama,  who  joins  our  organization  in  charge 
of  sales. 

Mr.  Vennell  is  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  having  served 
with  distinction  in  many  capacities  on  several  outstanding  news* 
papers.  He  knows  the  newspapers*  problems  from  the  inside. 
He  knows  features,  having  selected  them  for  years.  We  feel  that 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  located  a  man  with  such  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability. 

For  thirty  years  the  George  Matthew  Adams  features  have 
been  sold  to  hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the  world,  and 
during  this  period  Mr.  Adams  has  discovered,  developed  and 
made  household  names  of  more  feature  writers  and  artists  than 
any  other  independent  newspaper  syndicate  in  existence. 

The  new  ofiTerings  of  'The  George  Matthew  Adams  Service  are 
more  attractive  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  New  Headliners, 
as  well  as  established  ones,  six  new  comic  strips  that  are  unique 
in  their  appeal  and  reader  interest,  Sunday  Colored  Comics  in 
standard,  tabloid,  and  half  page  sizes,  and  a  two  column  daily 
comic  service.  - 


Adams  Features  have  confidence  behind  them  and  Adams 
Salesmen  have  our  confident  backing.  Therefore,  in  announcing 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  William  L.  VennelL  we  ask  the  news¬ 
papers  with  whom  he  has  contact,  to  give  him  a  cordial  hearing. 
Let  us  send  you  samples  in  advance  of  Mr.  Vennell’s  call.  --y* 
— George  Matthew  Adams,  Presidetit^  ■ 


THE  GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS  SERVICE 

444  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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Prosperity  “Stars”  in 
America’s  No.  1  Market 


Washington  (D.  C.)  is  steadily  giving  evidence,  not  only  of  a  return  to 
normalcy,  but  reaching  new  high  peaks  in  business. 

★  The  last  week  in  June,  1936,  shows  an  increase  in  department  store  sales  of  28'^r  over 
the  same  period  of  1935. 

★  Bank  clearances  for  the  first  half  of  1936  were  $550,896,1 1 1,  compared  with  $445,- 
936,939  in  1935 — ^an  increase  of  over  $100,000,000. 

★  Public  utilities,  directly  reflecting  public  use,  all  show  important  gains — 

★  Electricity,  an  increase  for  the  month  of  May  of  1 2. 16^^ . 

★  Telephone  service  for  the  first  five  months  of  1936  shows  an  increase  of  4630  phones, 
and  servicing  an  increase  of  over  9,000,000  calls. 

★  Street  cars  and  buses  for  the  first  five  months  of  1936  carried  7,950,904  MORE  passen¬ 
gers  than  in  the  same  period  of  1935. 

Thus  it  is  that  every  agency  indicative  of  community  activity  shows  con¬ 
sistent  and  continuous  increases. 


★  And  the  Star  continues  its  commanding  position  as  the  “No.  1“  medium  with  which  to 
reach  America’s  “No.  1  Market.’’  With  its  Evening  and  Sunday  editions  THE  STAR 
carries  your  message  into  those  homes  throughout  the  Washington  Market  where  the 
spendable  income  per  capita  is  the  greatest  in  the  United  States. 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Member  Major  Market  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
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New  York  OfRce 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E.  42nd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  OfRce 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


THE  STORY  OF  m 


XIV  STABILITY  OF  INVESTMENT 


Ks’turns 


/  \N  INDUSTRY  which  strives  to  serve  its 
customers  permanently  must  have  certain  stabilizing  factors  beyond  those  sup¬ 
plied  by  adequate  raw  materials  and  efficient  equipment.  It  must  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sound  investment  of  capital.  It  must  afford  satisfactory  employment 
for  capable  workers.  It  must  have  a  dependable  demand  for  its  product  at  a 
price  fair  alike  to  maker  and  user.  In  fact,  without  the  latter  the  two  former  are 
impossible. 


These  are  matters  of  no  less  importance  to  the  consumer  of  news  print  than 
to  the  manufacturer  of  that  essential  of  modern  civilization.  The  user  may  tem¬ 
porarily  profit  from  low  prices  which  starve  capital  and  permit  no  replacement 
or  improvement  in  machinery.  The  maker  may  temporarily  profit  from  high  prices 
which  eventually  prove  their  own  undoing.  Neither  user  nor  maker  is  the  gainer 
in  the  long  run. 


★  One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  telling  of  the  News  PnVifcry  i 
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IWS  PRINT  PAPER 

The  building  up  of  capital  values  is  likely  to  be  a  long  and  laborious  proc¬ 
ess.  Their  destruction  may  be  swift  and  sudden.  Financial  catastrophes  no  less 
than  physical  ones  leave  expensive  wreckage  behind.  They  are  not  a  safe  basis 
for  dependable  commodity  supply. 

I  Capital  turns  over  but  slowly  in  the  paper  industry.  The  sales  in  a  city 

department  store  in  a  year  may  be  equal  to  three  times  the  investment  in  the 
business.  In  a  fully  self-contained  news  print  paper  manufacturing  operation 
which  has  its  own  supply  of  raw  material  it  may  take  four  or  five  years  for  net 
soles  to  reach  a  total  equivalent  to  the  investment  in  the  enterprise.  This  is  why 
it  is  important  alike  to  paper  maker  and  paper  user  that  capital  hove  a  chance 
to  pay  its  way. 

New  money  does  not  go  into  a  long-time  undertaking  without  hopes  of 
dividends.  Conditions  in  recent  years  hove  prevented  any  return  upon  large 
investments  in  the  news  print  industry;  there  hove  been  few  plant  improvements; 
there  hove  been  inadequate  depreciation  allowances  and  little  for  obsolescence. 

In  other  words,  the  conditions  which  hove  prevailed  hove  been  the  exact  opposite 
of  those  necessary  to  attract  and  hold  capital  in  a  basic  industry.  No  economic 
theorems  need  be  quoted  on  this  subject.  Facts  are  more  significant  than  fancy 
phrases. 

A  billion  dollar  industry  with  its  units  scattered  over  a  continent  is  subject 
to  many  vicissitudes — commercial,  climatic,  political.  Its  problems,  because  of 
their  mere  size  alone,  require  time.  Satisfactory  service  to  the  users  of  its  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  requisite  of  its  existence.  Its  progress  depends  upon  the  soundness  of 
the  investment  it  offers  to  capital.  Without  safety  of  investment  no  one  will  suf¬ 
fer  more  in  the  end  than  the  customers  of  the  industry. 

SK  NEWS  -  PRINT  •  SERVICE  *  BUREAU  -  ?4z  Madison  Ave.  New  York^Qtr 


try  in  North  America  Another  will  appear  July  25,  1936  ^ 
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AN  EPOCHAL  MACHINE 

IFTY  years  ago  last  week,  the  New  York 
Tribune  office  was  the  lively  scene  of  an 
innovation  that,  more  than  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstance,  has  made  possible  the  modem  daily 
newspaper.  The  introduction  of  the  first  practical 
slug-casting  machine  for  typographical  composi¬ 
tion  invented  by  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  can  be 
listed  as  one  of  the  major  critical  points  of  today’s 
civilization.  It  was  crude,  clumsy,  and  its  counter¬ 
part  now  exhibited  at  the  Mergenthaler  plant  in 
Brooklyn  reminds  one  of  a  medieval  war-engine, 
but  it  worked.  It  fulfilled  its  promise  of  multi¬ 
plying  by  five  the  production  of  a  fast  hand 
compositor,  but  the  glorious  paradox  is  that  it  did 
not  deprive  a  single  hand  compositor  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Instead,  there  are  more  hand  compositors 
at  work  today  than  there  were  in  1886  and  the 
total  number  of  men  employed  at  the  printing 
trades  has  increased  many  times.  Their  hours  of 
labor  have  decreased  from  60  to  40  per  week,  and 
their  wage  scale  is  five  or  six  times  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  1886  printer. 

Aside  from  the  purely  industrial  effect  of  this 
invention,  its  benefits  to  civilization  have  been  in¬ 
calculable.  Newspapers  of  1886  were  limited  to 
eight  or  a  few  more  pages  daily.  News  was  princi¬ 
pally  local,  with  a  few  briefs  from  abroad  and 
intense  attention  to  local  and  national  politics, 
f  eatures  were  brand  new,  illustrations  virtually 
unknown.  Revenue  from  the  advertising  that 
could  be  carried  in  eight  pages  was  necessarily 
limited,  a  fact  which  definitely  circumscribed  the 
develppment  of  the  eight-page  paper.  When  Mr. 
Mergenthaler’s  invention  broke  down  this  barrier 
to  expansion,  all  others  quickly  followed. 

Slug-machine  composition  was  not  long  estab¬ 
lished  before  press-builders  began  reaching  to¬ 
ward  the  sky  with  machines  designed  to  print 
larger  editions.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  invented 
stereotyping  equipment  that  could  handle  the 
multiplied  pages.  The  Associated  Press  was  re¬ 
organized  and  expanded,  and  within  a  lew  years 
came  new  services  available  to  non-A.P.  members 
— meeting  a  need  which  could  not  have  existed 
when  newspapers  were  set  by  hand.  New  engrav¬ 
ing  processes  found  an  unexplored  market  in  the 
expanding  newspaper.  In  the  additional  space 
new  advertising  revenue  blossomed,  with  full 
pages  replacing  the  occasional  quarters  and  the 
much  more  frequent  standing  “cards.”  The  cycle 
was  endless  and  its  end  is  not  in  sight  today. 

There  were  other  important  elements  in  the 
leaven  that  was  working  50  years  ago  on  the 
American  continent  to  change  newspapers  from 
personal  and  political  organs  to  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  of  public  opinion  and  commerce,  but  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  fundamental 
move  was  that  which  substituted  machir.os  for 
hand  composition.  If  Caxton  and  Gutenburg 
diffused  new  light  over  the  dark  areas  of  the 
world,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  Mergenthaler  in¬ 
tensified  that  light,  making  visible  hitherto  unseen 
objects  cmd  projecting  it  into  corners  of  life  that 
Gutenburg’s  feeble  candle  did  not  illuminate. 


DROUGHTS 

ITH  New  York’s  July  sun  and  humidity 
slowly  reducing  humans  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  braised  beef,  we  read  with 
new  attention  the  startling  dispatches  from  the 
waterless  plains.  Dust  storms  and  searing  droughts 
are  not  within  Elastern  newspaper  readers’  ex¬ 
perience;  few  had  ever  heard  of  a  dust  storm  out¬ 
side  of  the  Sahara  Desert  They  have  been  made 
tragically  real  for  the  millions  by  news  photo¬ 
graphs  and  word  pictures. 

Current  stories  indicate  that  disaster  has  gripped 
a  wider  agricultural  area  this  year  and  that  de¬ 
struction  of  crops  is  greater.  Similar  impres¬ 
sions  remained  last  year,  imtil,  with  the  coming 
of  rains,  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  predicted 
destruction  had  not  materialized  and  that  the 
dust  bowl  was  a  small  part  of  the  farm  area — 
calamitous  to  those  immediately  concerned,  but 
not  a  vital  wound  in  the  national  farm  structure. 
Difficult  though  the  job  is,  it  is  one  that  calls  for 
meticulous  reporting,  lest  the  damage  by  unwit¬ 
ting  exaggerating  equal  that  of  natvu^. 


Wisdom  rrieth  withont;  she  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  streets. — Proverbs;  I;  20. 


WE  ARE  BULLISH 

AYBE  it  was  the  refreshing  Fourth  of 
July  week-end,  maybe  it  was  just  the 
tonic  tone  of  the  headlines,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  zest  and  glow  about  things  as  the 
week  opened  which  was  more  than  mere  surface 
stimulation,  rather  a  spirit  of  well-being  and  con¬ 
fidence  emanating  from  executives  and  workers 
in  commuter  trains,  subways  and  office  elevators 
Trying  to  put  a  finger  on  it,  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  depression  is  really  over  for 
millions  of  people,  business  is  going  forward 
sharply,  steadily,  in  practically  every  line. 

The  vast  energies  and  consuming  appetites  of 
125,tH)0,000  people,  limited  for  years  by  necessity 
and  a  numbing  fear  of  the  futiu-e  are  now  at 
work  on  a  confident,  ascending  spiral.  There 
are  pitfalls,  to  be  sure,  but  the  mass  psychology 
seems  to  be  that  whatever  they  are,  they  can’t 
be  as  bad  as  those  which  were  met  and  struggled 
through  from  the  Big  Crash  on  to  1935. 

It  must  be  that  the  depression  is  over!  Per¬ 
haps  all  the  recurrent  headlines — “Electric  Power 
Figures  Reach  All-Time  Peak,”  “General  Motors 
Sales  For  May  Greatest  in  History,”  “Bank 
Deposits  at  All-Time  Hi^,”  “150%  Increase  in 
Building  Activities,”  “Bell  System  Adds  28,000 
Phones  in  June,”  “Stocks  Hit  New  High,”  “Busi¬ 
ness  Failures  at  16-Year  Low,”  “Sales  of  Clothing 
at  Six-Year  Peak,”  etc. — are  telling  bit  by  bit  a 
story  which  could  be  smashed  across  page  one 
in  a  confidence-creating  series  which  would 
neither  be  Pollyannish  nor  a  sugared  political 
appectl. 

The  breeze  of  better  times  is  blowing  through 
the  damp  hair  of  political  writers,  business  com¬ 
mentators  and  economists,  and  after  what  they 
have  been  through  we  can’t  blame  them  for 
sniffing  gingerly,  and  reminding  that  new  storm 
threats  still  linger.  ITie  bitter  political  fight  is 
one,  the  threat  of  violent  war  in  the  steel  industry’ 
IS  another,  the  drought  portends  another  crisis 
for  the  midwest  farmers,  and  increased  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  New  Deal  expenditures  are  much 
more  real  than  an  association  secretary’s  shudder. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  survived  them  all,  in  the 
far  and  in  the  recent  past.  Political  years  are 
outmoded  as  a  business  bugaboo.  There  have 
been  violent  unionization  struggles  before,  and 
industry  has  moved  forward;  there  have  been 
droughts  and  floods — they  have  been  conquered. 
As  for  taxes,  we  have  always  paid  them — we  can 
and  will. 

There  is  no  mature  man  now  in  business  who 
has  not  weathered  at  least  three  depressions, 
haunted  as  they  all  were  by  “isms,”  taxes  and 
blind  alleys  of  fear.  Yet  today,  we  have  a  strange 
notion,  most  of  these  men  are  riding  in  new  cars. 

Yes,  for  great  sections  of  the  cotmtry  the  de¬ 
pression  is  over.  Profits  are  substantial,  in  many 
cases  comparing  favorably  with  1923-27  levels 
when  no  forebodings  clouded  the  national  out¬ 
look.  Wages,  while  by  no  means  at  peak  levels, 
have  moved  up;  and  if  retail,  automobile,  travel 
and  luxury  expenditures  are  any  indication,  the 
working  millions  steadily  employed  are  buying 
much  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Un¬ 
employment  and  misery  are  still  with  us,  but  no 
longer  oppressing  all  to  despair. 

Men  of  confidence  are  using  every  energy  to 
expand  their  enterprises  to  keep  pace  with  the 
quickening  vitality  of  a  nation  buoyant  and 
progressive  by  tradition,  and  resentful  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  depression  years. 

Those  years  are  gone. 

Perhaps  the  headlines  aren’t  saying  it  loud 
enough. 


I  A  L 

RESEARCH 

ASTER  journalists  ot  50  years  ago  would 
have  banished  with  a  contemptuous  wave 
any  suggestion  that  they  could  improve 
their  newspapers  by  learning  what  readers  wanted 
to  have.  They  knew  what  was  good  for  their 
readers,  and  they  had  no  concern  with  what  ad¬ 
vertisers  thought,  or  said  in  paid  space.  If  the 
reader  did  not  like  the  ration,  he  could  discontinue 
his  subscription;  if  advertising  did  not  pull  that 
was  the  merchant’s  bad  judgment  or  hard  luck. 

Neither  that  ancient  imperialism  nor  empirical 
guessing  is  likely  to  provide  a  successful  formula 
today.  Civilization  has  developed  complexitiK  in 
conunerce  and  government  that  quickly  outstr^ 
the  closed  or  prejudiced  mind.  Th^e  are  solid 
basic  canons  as  good  today  as  50  years  ago,  but 
their  most  useful  applications  change  with  the 
times  and  blind  adherence  to  an  ancient  rule, 
without  complete  understanding  why  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  has  led  many  newspapers  to  disaster. 

All  of  which  is  not  to  give  complete  approval 
to  the  cult  of  research.  As  Dr.  Daniel  Starch 
pointed  out  in  his  Boston  address  last  week,  much 
of  the  “research”  done  for  newspapers  is  made 
worthless  by  mental  or  commercial  bias.  Re¬ 
search  that  sets  out  to  prove  an  assumption  usually 
attains  its  goal,  only  to  find  that  it  wanted  to  wind 
up  somewhere  else.  The  result,  according  to 
Dr.  Starch,  is  that  hardly  one  publisher  in  10 
can  tell  a  really  good  story  of  facts  about  his 
paper,  its  readership,  the  buying  power  of  its 
readers,  and  reliable  facts  as  to  its  market  Un¬ 
questionably  exaggerated,  that  statement  also  con¬ 
tains  considerable  truth. 

The  score  of  newspapers  which  have  done 
first-class  impartial  market  research  jobs,  either 
alone  or  co-operatively,  keep  their  work  up  to 
date  year  after  year  and  regard  the  expense  as 
well  justified.  So  do  the  advertising  agencies 
to  which  their  appeal  is  mainly  directed.  ITiey 
are  far  too  few.  Lack  of  interesting  and  credibly 
useful  research  studies  has  been  marked  in  all 
of  the  five  Editob  &  Publisher  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Awards.  If  advertising  offices  pay  no  nuxe 
attention  than  the  eminent  judges  did  to  studies 
that  were  designed  to  prove  a  point  regardless  of 
facts,  there  must  be  a  waste  running  into  six 
figures  in  the  past  five  years’  efforts. 


The  crop  of  bad  epigrams  is  one  of  a 
Presidential  year’s  major  discomforts. 


LOW  BIRTH  RATE 

OMMENTING  on  the  suspension  of  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  News  last  week,  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  Sun  notes  that  the  youngest  daily  news¬ 
paper  now  published  in  the  state  was  established 
in  1900.  No  newspaper  stated  since  that  time  has 
gained  a  permanent  foothold.  Since  1916,  total 
daily  circulation  in  the  state  hats  approximately 
doubled,  but  the  number  of  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments  has  declined  from  three  or  four  in  each  city 
to  one,  a  total  of  nine  in  the  entire  state. 

That  almost  epitomizes  the  country’s  newspaper 
development  of  the  present  century.  There  are 
now  about  900  one-newspaper  cities,  most  of 
which  in  1920  were  served  by  competitive  inter¬ 
ests.  Every  metropolitan  city,  except  Boston,  has 
seen  a  notable  lessening  of  newspaper  entities  in 
the  same  period.  And,  as  in  Maine,  circulations 
the  country  over  have  nearly  doubled.  New 
newspapers  have  been  few  and  generally  short¬ 
lived,  the  most  notable  success  of  the  post-war 
peric^  being  the  New  York  Daily  News,  a  total 
departure  from  the  previously  orthodox  meth<^. 

Reasons  underlying  this  shrinkage  of  publishing 
units  have  been  stated  often— expanding  service 
demanded  by  readers  and  advertisers  and  ren¬ 
dered  continuously  more  expensive  by  competi¬ 
tion,  necessity  for  constant  development  of  cheu- 
lation,  often  at  expense  that  cannot  be  quickly 
recouped,  and  in  recent  years,  taxation.  The  latto 
becomes  markedly  heavy  in  periods  of  declining 
revenue,  and  unlike  other  expenses,  is  adamant  to 
the  pruning  knife.  ’The  progressive  tax  schedule 
that  faces  newspapers  for  the  next  ten  years  will 
probably  effect  further  reductions  in  the  number 
of  locally  competitive  dailies. 
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PersonaUy  Speaking 


Tarzan. 

hits 

a  new 

high ! 


W.  T.  Anderson 


Edgar  rice  bur- 

ROUGHS’S  TARZAN 
smashed  out  a  new  high 
record  this  week — sent  its 
list  of  subscribers  to  305! 
TARZAN  —  both  Sunday 
color  page  and  daily  strip 
— month  by  month  grows 
ever  mightier. 

Its  vivid  and  vital  drama 
— its  glamour  and  wildness 
of  background — its  hero’s 
daring  and  strength  and 
picturesqueness  ring  the 
beU. 

For  new  highs  in  reader- 
interest,  publish  this  fea¬ 
ture  that’s  hitting  new 
highs  in  popularity. 


Five  points  ior 


By  GEORGE  MARCOUX 
is  far  ahead  among  the  kid  strips,  in 

1.  Fun  content. 

2.  Kid  art. 

3.  S5mipathetic  understanding  of  kid  psychology. 

4.  Ability  to  depict  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

5.  Holding  reader  following. 


Territories  for  TARZAN  are  clos~ 
ing  steadily.  If  your  territory  is 
still  open  to  either  daily  strip  or 
color  page,  write  today  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  terms. 
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Toddy  is  now  nearly  two  years  old,  and  enjoying  a  steady 
growth. 

The  MeNaHghi;  Syndicate,  ln<% 
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IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  Merchant,  merchandising  service  de- 
TRVIN  R.  VAN  AURMEN,  business  Payment  trade  paper  of  the  daUy. 

1  manager,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Homer  F.  Record,  assistant  circula- 
Times-Dispatch,  has  accepted  the  tion  manager,  Waturbury  (Conn.) 
chairmanship  of  the  education  pub-  Republican- American,  is  spending  his 
licity  bureau  of  the  Richmond  Com-  vacation  at  Calais,  Me. 


munity  Fund. 

J.  R.  Pansch,  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 


Mrs.  Hugh  P.  Walls,  wife  of  Hugh 
P.  Walls,  business  manager,  Sacra- 


Joumal-Times  advertising  staff  for  11  mento  (Cal.)  Bee,  accompanied  by 
years,  has  been  named  manager  of  the  their  daughter,  Jean,  sailed  July  11 


credit  department. 

Ernest  E.  Lonsdale,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Stockton  (Cal.)  Inde- 


from  New  York  for  a  four-month 
European  tour. 

Arthur  E.  Campbell,  business  man- 


pendent,  has  join^  the  Los  A^eles  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and 

Exomtner.  Lonsdale  succeeds  Charles  jyirs.  c^pbell  and  Thad  R.  Fletcher, 
S.  Ryan  as  editor  of  the  Southwestern  advertising  salesman  of  the  Dispatch, 
3^^^=  — —  sailed  from  New  York  aboard  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  S.  S.  Bremen,  July  11,  for  a  two- 

Jncluding  month  Vacation  in  Europe. 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newspaperdom.  J_  Walker,  business  manaser, 

merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927.  )  Leader,  Weekly,  has 
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I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Elaine  stiles,  18-year-old  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  Ae  Kingston 
(Wis.)  Spy,  stood  up  before  a  con¬ 
vention  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  recently  and 
resolutely  as¬ 
serted:  “There 
isn’t  anything  a 
woman  can’t  do 
if  called  upon.” 

Elaine  and  her 
mother  assumed  ' 
the  publishing  | 
of  the  weekly  | 

Elains  Sr.LEs  newspa^r  after  | 
her  fathers; 


been  named  editor  to  succeed  D.  H.  death  more  than  a  year  ago.  She  was 


Keithley,  resigned. 


then  16  years  old  and  a  senior  in  a 


Dutton  O’Brien,  former  circulation  Kipon,  Wis.,  high  school.  She  tram- 
manager,  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times,  to  o  Markesan,  Wis.,  high 

has  returned  as  promotion  director  ^“ool,  because  it  was  nearer  to 


after  a  year’s  absence.  Other  addi¬ 
tions  are:  Miss  Dorothy  Karberg, 


Kingston,  and  continued  her  school¬ 
ing.  Each  day  when  classes  were  out 


-ru  ,  classified  advertising;  Miss  Marie  f^e  traveled  the  eight  mUes  to  her 

The  Oldert  Publuhwc^^^dvertuer.  Journal  Di^on,  bookkeeping,  and  Miss  Marcia  to  sohcit  advertising,  gather 

_ Ettry  Saturday  Since  mg _  Knapp,  clerical.  news,  scMype  ^d  do  work  in  Ae  job 

Arthur  T.  Robb.  ExeeuUte  Editor;  Warren  L.  Baseett,  Edwin  H.  Wilder  San  FrancisCO  of-  tj^  Was  set  she  ^d 

Managing  Editor;  Bice  Clemow,  Acting  Newt  Editor;  «  '  I’r  ■  xt  tier  mother  lifted  the  forms  (weighing 

S.  Mmd.  Attoriate  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown.  ^  m^apr,  Calif omia  Newspaper  pounds)  onto  the  cylin- 

John  J.  Clougher. _  Publishers  Association,  has  been  ap-  j-_  u  _  ^ 

Chattee  B.  Groomee,  Uenerat  Manager;  Jamee  Wright  pointed  to  the  legislative  committee  press  and  then  Elame  became  the 

Brown.  Jr..  Bu«n^Mai.0«fr;  Charie.  t.  Stuart,  Adter-  *7*"^*^  a  ^®^®81Siailve  commiliee  pj.ggg  operator. 

tieing  Manager;  George  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  OI  the  San  FranciSCO  Advertismg  rm,,,  u  j  n  j 

William  M.  Wilaon,  Manager  Fernaldt  Exchange  oiid  Club.  the  paper  has  done  Well  Under  ; 

Clattified  AdterHting;  Eliiabeth  McMahon,  Cathier;  8.  j  ,  ,,  Elaine’s  management.  Despite  the  i 

Mo":ow>  Marco  fact  that  she  has  had  to  do  most  of  ' 


Richard  Morrow,  son  of  Marco 


iraihingtoo,  D.  C.  Corteepondent:  General  Preaa  .Asaoc.,  MoiTOW,  assistant  publisher  of  the  41,0.  ,..„..l,  _ _ _ u  _  .u 

Butler,  and. George  H..  Manning.  Jr..  12^  work  because  her  mother 


James  J.  Sutler  and  George  u.  Manning,  jr..  12ZJ  Canner  Piihlication<!  hac  been  tranc-  ,  " was 

National  Prtte  Club  Bldg..  Phone  Metropolitan  1080.  Rapper  ruD  Cat  ons,  nas  oeen  trans  elected  village  treasurer  to  succeed 

Chicago  Correepondent:  tieorge  A.  Brandenburg,  itti  fcrred  from  toe  advertising  research  father  the  circulation  has  in- 

London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North  department  of  the  Capper  Publications  on'/l  ,1  •  u  * 

MUkigan  An.,  Triephone  Dearborn  677L _ ^  York  City  to  toe  advertising  advertismg  has  not 

Pacifie  Coast  Repreaeotativea:  Editorial:  Campbell  Wat-  C-.r.Tvo-  IPo— n  fallen  Oil. 

aon,  2132  Derhy  Srert,  Berkeley,  Cat,  Tdephone:  Thom-  department  of  the  Capper  Farm  Press  _ 

wall  5557;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart^Boul.,  Los  in  Topeka,  Kan.  ^  want  to  tell  you  something 

Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722.  .fdwrtiaing;  /-i  tt  „  u  -  1  t  funny,”  she  told  Milwaukee  liews- 

Feoger-HaU  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Franciaco.  235  Montgomery  G.  C.  Hamilton,  general  manager  of  T 

aXTeiephoni  Garfield  6740,  Los  Angelea.  1151  s.  the  McClatchv  papers  in  CaUfomia.  P^P®™®*^'  ^mce  mother  and  I  took 
Broadway,  Telnhonr,  Prospect  3471;  Seattle,  1004  .  ,  P®.,  -  ,  over  the  paper,  I  have  been  getting 

8«o,d.4.en,e.?elcphone  Seneca  4480. _  Ws  With  his  famdy  July  14  on  a  A  man  in  Pennsylvania 

London  Office;  c/o  The  Caxton  Magasine,  Grand  Build-  tWO-month  Vacation  m  Alaska.  asked  me  if  he  could  come  to  Kinvc 

ing,  Trafalgar  So..  W.  C.  2,  Allan  Delafona,  Manager.  tt  1  rr;  1  r  1  e  asKBU  me  U  ne  COUIU  COme  lO  JSOngS- 

Pari^  France  Office:  76  rae  det  Petiu  Champe,  Sydney  R.  Helen  Kilpatrick,  formerly  of  the  ton  to  Start  a  friendship  ‘with  possible 
^ke.  Jfonapjr.  Japan  Coneapo^ent,  Hans  R.  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has  joined  romantic  intentions.’  A  woman  in 
ji*nirgren!^h?C^^^^  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  as  advertising  Kansas  wrote  asking  me  to  find  two  of 

Huiig  Wu  Road,  Nanking.  China. _  manager  of  its  Atlanta  store.  her  friends  in  New  York  of  whom  I 


London  Office:  e/o  The  Caxton  Magasine,  Grand  Build¬ 
ing,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delafona,  Manager. 
Pans,  France  Office;  76  rae  det  Petite  Champa,  Sydney  R. 


Huiig  Wu  Road,  Nanking.  China. _  manager  of  its  Atlanta  store.  her  friends  in  New  York  of  whom  I 

,  V  V, v-i  LeRoy  D.  Simmons,  promotion  man-  had  never  heard.”  I 

International  Year  Book  Number— containing  arcula-  o  1..  r  i  m  .V  j  m  1  AiiU  l  -n  j  1  1  .  . 

tioos,  advertising  ratea  News  and  Feature  Sertioee.  ager.  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele-  Although  thrilled  by  her  job  as  an 

Nainas  (d  Editi^  Pullers,  and  Depart^W  gram,  has  been  named  a  member  of  editor,  Elaine  said  she  has  not  defi- 

l^Cui^aith^c^t^S^to^Mws^lpersrf^  the  board  of  the  Salt  Lake  Commimity  nrtely  given  up  her  first  ambition  to 
W'oild— last  Saturday  in  January— “A.  N.  P.  A."  num-  Chest.  become  a  nurse,  but  for  the  present 

^  laPttwoSaturdaj-smApril-A;N.P.  .A.  Mechanical  *  j  1  .  .  •  would  continue  on  a<!  editor 

Conference  laH  Saturday  in  May— Adi-ertising  Conven-  Frank  L.  Adolphs,  busmess  man-  wouiu  conunue  on  as  eoitor. 

ti<m  number  fo^hSatur^y  in  June-Anni^S>-ndicate  gggr,  Virginia  Gazette,  of  Williams- 

WMl  Feature  Number  third  Saturday  m  September—  tr  a.  •  a  , 

Nawspaper  linage  sUtirtics,  mwithly.  aimually  and  8cmi*  DtlTg,  Va.,  was  a  recent  Visitor  tO  a  Mr\CDcrkM>c  rkc  AJA/‘*/Ma 

annually  in  February  and  August— Monthly  Equipment  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  AWLItKoLIW  o  L/r  IVIACUIN 

Review  second  Satu^y  each  month— Annual  con^nla*  .  — 

-  (Conlinued  (rom  page  23) 

Am^t  Newspaper  Equipment,  etc.— lagt  Saturday  in  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  - 

Market  Guide— the  space  buyera’  key  to  1500  dty  and  \  ^  7  ALTER  M.'  HARRISON,  man-  Icgc  in  Macon  and  in  later  years  was 
teim  markets  in  United  State*  and  Canada-^oontainiiig  WggjjjB  editor.  Oklahoma  City  the  first  such  institution  in  the  south- 
all  newspaper  markete-last  Saturday"^  Nowmbi.**”  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening  Times,  east  to  establish  a  school  of  typogra- 


\’ertisiiu;  Conven-  Frank  L.  Adolphs,  business  man- 
Virginia  Gazette,  of  Williams- 
a^i^ya^semi-  burg,  Va.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
1  7  ALTER  M.'  HARRISON,  man- 


Although  thrilled  by  her  job  as  an 


become  a  nurse,  but  for  the  present 
would  continue  on  as  editor. 


ANDERSON’S  OF  MACON 
(Continued  from  page  23)  I 

lege  in  Macon  and  in  later  years  was 


K^ket  Guide— the  sp&oe  buyer*’  key  to  1500  dty  and  7  ALTER  M.'  HARRISON,  man-  Aege  in  Macon  and  in  later  years  was 

term  markets  in  United  State*  and  Canada-^oontainiiig  WggjjjB  editor.  Oklahoma  City  the  first  such  institution  in  the  south- 
all  newspaper  markete-last  Saturday"^  Nowmbi.**”  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening  Times,  east  to  establish  a  school  of  typogra- 
Sise  of  tj-pe  page  Sii  x  12  inchee— 168  agate  line*  (12H  jg  one  of  the  12  persons  selected  by  to  connection  with  his  business 

SSiryfciSr;;i2r‘t“J[S‘7l^^  the  OWahoma  Memorial  Association  coUege. 

or  seriee  of  insertions  as  follows: _  for  inclusion  in  its  Hall  of  Fame.  The  P-  T.  Anderson,  a  younger  brother. 


ae  series  of  insertions  as  follows: _  for  inclusion  in  its  Hall  of  Fame.  The 

m.*  m.®  selections  were  annotmeed  July  1  by 

8»«  Agate  Time  Times  Time,  Time.  Time.  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Kom,  El  Reno,  associa- 

iPage  672  $250  8225  S200  $190  $168  tion  president. 

^ P*^  336  140  120  110  100  05  »  t  ^  «  •.  Lion  ag  circulation  mana^pr  I 

JiPage  168  75  70  65  60  55  Joseph  Cummiskey,  city  editor,  “7*  o  1  °”i  n  j-  j 

I^SS!  ft  ^  Bufalo  Times,  and  Mrs.  Cummiskey  «r^rr  ‘ 

««  *e  p«ente  of  a  daughter  bom  ^  ^  ^ousL^ 

of  $16  per  wedf  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  basis  as  recently.  ,  .  °  au  ■  j 

«iiyotbsriidiedule,nam*ly,  $168  per  page;  $95  half  page;  Mr*Tj>in  Hhneynir  fAi-iwY  Tto  Purchased  the  remammg  two-thirds 

$56  pasts.  McL^,  (^.)  Re-  reorganized  the  company.  He  be- 

‘*‘*‘  ■  '***’  reporter  and  Mrs.  McLam  are  and  publisher  and  P.  T. 

atuatioiu  wanted:  50c.  per  agate  line  one  time;  40o.  per  J“®  Parents  of  a  seven-poimd  son  made  vice-president  and  general 

■gate  line  three  time*  (count  six  word*  to  the  line).  bom  June  28.  manaeer 

Bubacriptioo  rate*;  By  mail  payable  in  advance  United  _  .  ,  err  n  /m  _  \  *““*“K*=*-  , 

State*  and  Islaiid  Poaaeeaioiia,  $4  p«  ynr;  Canada  $4.50;  WUKe,  tormer  £.1  Foso  (iex.)  Eugene  Anderson,  after  25  years  in 

f "***“.**•_,  , _ .  ..  ,  ,  ,  World-News  city  editor,  has  been  toe  field  of  business  training,  re- 

executive  secretary  of  the  turned  to  the  Telegraph  in  1932.  In 

five  ■ubaoriptkms  to  different  addtesae*  for  one  year  each  County  Board  of  Development,  to  addition  to  editorial  work  he  covers 

J^dl®  national  pubUcity  under  El  the  territory  in  promotion  activity  and 

dated  Buiinea*  Papete.  Paso  County’s  five  cent  tax  levy.  writes  a  daily  column,  “Around  the 

OUver  MiUer  has  been  named  day  Circle,”  for  the  state  news  page. 

Six  Niuniia  ^  Nrt  T.jtai  Die-  telegraph  editor,  Decatur  (HI.)  Herald  - 

Ended  Paid  tribution  and  Review,  in  a  reassignment  of  J.  A.  FOLGER  A  CO.  INTO  ANA 

Dec.  31. 1935 .  10,178  11.206  news  room  posts  whUe  Ray  Kringer,  j,  a.  Folger  &  Co.,  Kansas  City, 

:  }«♦ .  day  telegraph  ^tor,  i8_  in  Russia  for  Mo.,  has  been  elected  to  membership 

*  19327.!!!!!!!!.!!.!  9!337  io!488  two  months.  Robert  Heweitt  takes  jn  the  association  of  National  Ad- 


for  inclusion  in  its  Hall  of  Fame.  The  P-  T.  Anderson,  a  younger  brother, 
selections  were  announced  July  1  by  was  employed  in  a  local  railroad  ofiice, 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Kom,  El  Reno,  associa-  making  $125  monthly.  He  was 
tion  president.  brought  into  his  brother’s  organiza- 


a^to  line  three  time*  (count  dx  word*  to  the  line). 
Bufaecriptioo  retee;  By  mail  payable  in  edvance  United 
ttatee  and  Island  Pneenreifina.  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 


dated  Buaiiieee  Paper*. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Six  Niuilia 

Ended 

Paid 

'i'oLal  Dis¬ 
tribution 

1  Dec.  31, 1935 . 

10.178 

11.206 

5  • 

1934 . 

9,651 

10.607 

1  * 

1933 . 

8,625 

9,819 

1  * 

1932 . 

9.337 

10,488 

1  • 

1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

1  * 

1930 . 

10.403 

11,417 

1  “ 

1929 . 

10.180 

11,564 

i_JL 

1928 . 

8.967 

10.019 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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HOLLYWOOD 

-uncanned! 

The  trio  covering  Hollj-wood 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  have  made 
their  reputations  on  news  they 
dig  up  themselves.  Despite  the 
mimeographed  dribble,  press 
agent  puffs  and  canned  news 
that  stalks  their  every  step,  they 
manage  to  steer  clear  of  the 
silver-platter  stuff.  The  result 
is  that  this  syndicate  serves  its 
subscribers  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  real  news — and  ex- 
,  elusive  news  of  Hollywood  and 
its  personalities.  May  we  pre¬ 
sent  the  three  stars  responsible 
for  our  uncanned  coverage  of 
Hollywood?  They  are: 

ROSALIND 

SHAFFER 

She  writes  from  the  wonuin’s 
angle.  Her  Sunday  jiersonal- 
Ity  studies  are  newsy,  color¬ 
ful,  thorongh  and  slnceie. 
Her  acenrate,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  stories  on  the  latest 
Hollywood  fashions  reflect  the 
trained  reporter  she  is. 

SIDNEY 

SKOLSKY 

The  little  things  that  most 
reporters  miss  are  Skolsky’s 
forte.  His  coverage  of  Holly¬ 
wood  runs  from  the  latest 
gossip  to  his  increasingly 
popular  Movie  Boners  —  not 
forgetting  those  intimate 
glimpses  of  the  stars  at  their 
work. 

GEORGE 

SHAFFER 

His  colnmn  is  really  a  minis- 
tnra  front  page  reporting  the 
latest  happening  in  the  stndlo 
or  on  location.  Being  excep¬ 
tionally  well  grounded  in 
Hollywood  history  and  movie 
lore,  he  ’writes  'with  high 
anthority. 


J.  A.  FOLGER  A  CO.  INTO  ANA 
J.  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  Kansas  City, 


over  the  night  wire  desk,  and  Harry  vertisers,  Inc.  J.  S.  Atha,  vice-presi- 
Bamett,  mayor  of  Morehouse,  Mo.,  dent,  will  represent  the  company  in 


Bonk  this  trio  for  a  truer  and  j 

more  interesting  picture  of  the  _ ; 

movie  capital.  Write  or  wire 
for  proofs  and  prices.  3  - 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
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Indicative  of  the  scrupulous  consideration  that  at¬ 
tends  every  detail  of  the  design  and  construction  of 
Hoe  Super-Production  Newspaper  Presses  is  the 
"Hoe  bearing  polic)'”  established  only  after  a 
lengthy  period  of  thorough  research  by  Hoe 
Engineers. 

An  intensive  study  of  all  anti-friction  bearings, 
and  their  suitability  for  the  great  variety  of  bearing 
functions  on  newspaper  printing  presses,  proved  that 
no  one  make  of  anti-friction  bearings  is  best  for  all 


the  many  varied  functions  which  they  must  perform 
on  Newspaper  Presses.  Therefore,  Hoe  selected  with 
scientific  care  for  each  application,  that  make  and 
type  of  bearing  which  is  outstandingly  superior  for 
the  function  performed. 

This  "bearing  policy”  costs  us  somewhat  more,  but 
it  is  your  assurance  of  the  fastest  and  smoothest  press 
operation,  maximum  press  life,  minimum  mainte¬ 
nance  cost  and  the  finest  quality  of  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction. 


•  general  Offices  • 
gio  C^asi  i^8tk  Slreel 

(at  East  River) 

•  CMew  ^Jorli  Gibf  • 

L  c.. 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


PHILCO  USING  LARGE 
NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


VALSPAR  COPY  PROFITABLE  CARTOONS  IN  OYSTER  DRIVE  N.  W.  DOORLY  WITH  AGENCY 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  vol-  _  ^  Doorly,  for  the  last  10  year, 

ume  of  its  advertising,  together  wi^  Campaign  Begin,  m  Augu.t— Sale*  advertising  manager  of  Women’s  £2 
economies  in  operation,  was  largely  Up  30%  La.t  Year  Daily,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Sterl^ 

responsible  for  the  increased  earnings  The  Oyster  Institute  of  North  Amer-  Advertising  Agency,  Inc  as  vi^ 
reported  by  the  Valspar  Corporation,  ica,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  adopted  president.  Mr.  Doorly  has  been 
manufacturer  of  paints  and  varnishes,  comedy  and  cartoon  to  its  advertising  the  Fairchild  Publications  for  many 
in  the  first  financial  statement  of  copy  for  the  second  year  of  a  national  years,  his  first  affiliation  as  adverb^ 
the  company  rfnce  the  completion  of  campaign  to  boost  oyster  consumption,  ing  manager  of  Men’s  Wear-Chicaon 
its  reorganization  in  December,  1934,  Copy  theme  will  be  the  unique  health  Atmarel  Gazette  now 
according  to  Thurlow  J.  Campbell  values  of  the  bi-valve,  but  the  Insti-  Fo^ree  years  he  was  vfcTpresiC 
president.  For  the  six  months  ended  tute  plans  to  avoid  quasi-scientific  of  the  W.  I.  Tracy  agency. 

May  31,  1936,  the  company  showed  prescriptions.  Don  Herold  drawings,  - 

net  profits  after  all  charges,  including  but  not  strips,  will  illustrate  the  copy.  NEW  WOODBURY  CAMPAIGN 

Federal  and  Dominion  income  taxes.  Characteristic  of  all  copy  is  “The  real  A  new  national  advertising  schedule 

of  $66,932,  compared  with  a  net  loss  pearl  in  an  oyster  is  health.”  for  the  summer,  to  appear  in  daily 

of  $139,954  for  the  corresponding  pe-  Starting  earlier  than  last  year,  the  newspapers,  is  ready  for  release  by 
riod  of  1935.  Mr.  Campbell,  pointing  program  will  begin  in  the  early  part  the  John  H.  Woodbury  Company,  of 
to  the  resumption  of  large  scale  ad-  of  August  and  it  is  expected  to  carry  Cincinnati,  makers  of  Woodbury’s 
vertising  by  the  company,  which  w^  insertions  throughout  the  winter.  “Filtered  Simshine”  facial  soap.  The 
for  many  years  one  of  the  coxmtry’s  In  addition  to  consumer  copy,  the  campaign  is  being  directed  and  placed 
largest  advertisers  of  paints  and  var-  Institute  will  use  space  in  hotel,  res-  by  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.  of  New 
nishes,  said  that  the  sales  gains  shown  taurant,  grocery,  chain  store  and  fish-  York,  agency  for  the  combined  prod¬ 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  ing  trade  papers.  ucts  of  the  Jergens-Woodbury  Sales 

are  continuing  and  are  being  reflected  Last  year  the  maiden  effort  was  Corporation. 

in  Mtisfactory  earnings  for  the  current  limited  to  a  factual  presentation  of  _ 

period.  _  oysters  and  oyster  recipes.  Sales  re-  HAS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

ports  showed  a  climb  estimated  at  30  t,,  „  ,  ,  „ 

Jer  cent.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  Redmond  Company,  Boston 

{u-  agency,  has  secured  the  accounts  of 

®  0«mip  nhpmiral  r!nmr\anv 


Schedule.  Prepared  After  Canvas, 
of  500  Dealers,  Who  Asked 
for  Local  Copy  —  Total 
Appropriation  $4,000,000 


With  advertisements  to  be  placed  in 
200  newspapers,  reaching  15,000,000 
readers  per  insertion,  a  record  for 
newspaper  advertising  of  radio  sets 
will  be  established  by  the  new  Philco 
campaign,  plans  for  which  were  an- 
noimced  this  week  by  E.  B.  Loveman. 
advertising  manager  of  the  Philco 
Radio  &  Television  Corporation. 

Mr.  Loveman  declared  that  the  new 
schedule  will  exceed  even  that  of  last 
year  when  Philco  did  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  according  to  his 
statement,  than  all  other  radio  manu- 
factiu-ers  combined. 

“Philco  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  stimulating  business.”  said 

Mr.  Loveman.  “We  are  by  far  the  PROFIT  IN  NEWSPAPERS 
greatest  users  of  newspaper  space  in  (Special  to  Kdito.  &  Pvslisiieb) 

the  radio  field,  and  the  fact  that  our  Ottawa,  July  6. — Importance  of  ad- 
sales  have  increased  steadily  each  vertising,  especially  in  newspapers, 

year  can  be  traced  directly  to  our  was  stressed  in  an  address  by  F. 

policy  of  using  ample  newspaper  space  G.  Adsett,  of  Toronto,  before  the  joint 

in  conjimction  with  other  forms  of  convention  of  the  Associated  Municipal  _ 

advertising.”  Utilities  and  the  Ontario  Municipal  M^alij  sp^al*as^st^t^to  thT  s"^- 

Sasrre  Ramsdell,  vice-president  of  Electric  Association  July  3.  Mr.  Ad-  retary  of  Commerce  Daniel  C.  Roper, 
the  company,  declared  that  Philco  was  sett,  assistant  engineer  in  the  Munici-  resigned  to  become  executive  vice 

having  the  best  year  of  its  existence,  pal  Engineering  Dep^tment  of  the  president  of  the  United  Advertising 

He  reported  the  plant  was  working  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com-  Corporation,  New  York. 

three  shifts  with  10,000  employes,  mission,  said:  “Local  newspapers  in-  _ 

3,000  of  whom  were  hired  recently.  variably  provide  a  profitable  medium  Ar'irMi-iirc  mc-d/'f 

Mr.  Ramsdell  added  that  the  bonus  for  telling  consumers  and  prospective  t-UAS  i  rabKUfc. 

payments,  the  national  political  con-  consumers  about  the  advantages  of  Fred  W.  Rea  Advertising  Agency, 
ventions  and  the  Louis-Schmeling  electrical  service.”  San  Francisro,  has  merged  with  the 

fight  were  responsible  for  the  sale  of  -  Dake  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  L.  W. 

many  radios.  PLACING  NEW  ACCOUNTS  Dake  remmns  president  of  the  Dake 

The  new  advertising  schedule,  ac-  The  Bull-Dog  Manufacturing  Co.,  A-Sency  Fred  W.  Rea  becoming 

cording  to  Mr.  Loveman.  was  prepared  of  San  Francisco,  manufactimers  of  yice-pr^ident.  A.  C.  Painter  has 

in  response  to  requests  from  Philco  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  machinerj',  jo^t^gd  the  agency  staff. _ 

dealers,  more  than  500  of  whom  were  has  placed  its  account  with  the  Gerth- 

queried  as  to  what,  in  their  opinion.  Knollin  Agency,  San  Francisco.  Na-  i  hh  ^ 

would  be  the  best  help  that  Philco  tional,  regional  trade  journals  and  di-  |  AM  A  MMSMI 

could  give  dealers  during  the  summer,  rect  mail  will  be  used.  The  California  i  ■Bl  A  AA  AAI 

Philco  also  has  prepared  smaller  ad-  Plow  Co.,  San  Jose,  has  also  appointed  I 

vertisements  of  various  sizes  for  the  Gerth- Knollin  to  advertise  its  “Iron-  |  ^ 

use  of  Philco’s  20,000  dealers  in  their  craft”  home  barbecue  and  garden  { 
own  territories.  The  first  series,  now  equipment.  " " 

available,  deals  with  announcements  ^  _ _ ,  _ _ 

of  the  new  1937  Philco  line.  PLACING  FALL  CAMPAIGN  ' 

According  to  a  recent  announce-  'Fhe  McKee  Refrigerator  Co.,  of  - 

ment  by  Mr.  Ramsdell,  the  newspaper  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  is  placing  a  fall  cam-  ' 
sch^ule  will  be  supplemented  by  paign  in  behalf  of  the  ice  industry  in 
other  forms  of  advertising,  bringing  general  and  the  McKee  refrigerators 
Philco’s  advertising  bill  for  the  year  in  particvilar,  in  Good  Housekeeping 
near  the  $4,000,000  mark.  magazine,  through  the  Moss-Chase 

- Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  agency. 

ESSO  LAUNCHES  CONTEST  _ ^ 

Initial  copy  a  newspaper  cam- 

paign  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Esso  Raymond  R.  Morgan  Co.,  Holly- 
Marketers,  of  which  the  Colonial-  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  to 

Beacon  OU  Company  is  an  affiliate,  nandle  the  advertising  for  Arrowhead 
for  the  next  three  months  broke  July  Springs,  California  hotel  and  resort. 

6  with  the  announcement  of  an  Esso  Metropolitan  newspapers  and  national  -  M  • 

Subsequent  in-  magazines  will  be  used.  j  S  '  ’  i  T 


Being  America’s  specialist  in 
dead-line  deliveries,  Railway 
Express  is  on  its  mettle  when  an 
advertiser  phones  for  a  pick-up 
truck.  Electros?  Mats?  Stereos? 
Printed  matter?  What  have  you? 
A  closing  date  to  be  kept?  At 
the  gun  Railway  Express  is  set 
to  go.  •  Then  it's  top  speed  all 
the  way.  Railway  Express  picks 
up  the  shipment  on  the  run,  for¬ 
wards  it  at  express  train  speed, 
delivers  it  promptly  anywhere, 
to  anybody.  And  with  our  Air 
Express  on  call  —  2500  miles 
overnight  —  shippers  have  the 
continent  under  their  thumb.  As 
for  sureness,  that's  made  doubly 
sure  by  two  receipts  —  one  to 
you  on  pick-up,  another  to  us 
on  delivery.  •  For  service  or  in¬ 
formation  merely  telephone  the 
nearest  Railway  Express  office. 

RAILAVAY' 

ACiKNC  Y,  lAf. 
NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


picture  title  contest, 
sertions  will  appear  several  times  a 
week  during  the  peak  gasoline  season, 
with  1,000-line  advertisements  being 
backed  up  by  smaller  space  during 
the  week,  according  to  J.  A.  Donan, 
advertising  manager  for  Esso  Mar¬ 
keters.  In  addition,  window  posters, 
station  posters,  outdoor  posters  during 
August  and  September,  and  radio 
newscast  commercials,  will  back  up 
the  newspaper  campaign.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  titles  to  four 
pictures  which  will  appear  in  the 
newspaper  advertisements,  plus  a 
statement  on  “I  know  Essolene  gives 

greater  mileage  because - ”.  Copy 

is  placed  by  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
New  York.  E.  D.  Madden  is  account 
executive. 


Dividends  paid  July  1st  by  one 
industry  alone  in 

DANVILLE,  VA. 

Employing  over  9,000  people 
regularly. 

Bank  clearings  up  21%. 
R.R.  freight  up  17.5%,  Pas¬ 
senger  fares  up  11.1%. 

“ Business  is  Better  in  Danville" 


WILLIAM  MOLL  RESIGNS 

William  J.  Moll  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son  Inc.,  New  York,  to  render  special 
services  to  several  manufacturers. 


Morniii, — Evenin, — Sumlay 

Tbe  John  Budd  Company,  National 
Advertising  Representatives 
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This  Summer — 


•Altoona  Mtrror . (E) 

ttSMVtr  FaUt  N«wa  Tribuiw . (E) 

•Chamberaburi  Public  Opinion . (E) 

•ChMor  Timoa . (E) 

ttClaarfiald  Progreas . (E) 

•ConnaUavMla  Couiiar . (E) 

1-Kjattjraburf  Thnaa . (E) 

•Craanahufg  Raviaw-Tribuna . (ME) 

ttHariaton  Plain  Spaakar . ) ... 

ttHarialon  Stmted-Santinal . /' 

ttln«ana  Gazaita . (E) 

ttLabanan  Nowa-Thnaa . (E) 

•McKaaaport  Daily  Newa . (E) 

•MaaiMMa  Trlbuna'^iapuUican _ (ME) 

•NorrMown  Tireaa  Harald . (E) 

•Scranton  Tlmaa . (E) 

tTowanda  DaUy  Raviaw . (M) 

ttWafran  Timoa . (E) 

•Waahington  Obiarver  and  Reporter  (ME) 

JWilkaa-Barra  Timea  Laadar . (E) 

•Wiiiiamaport  Sun-Gazette  and  Buiietin 

(ME) 

ttVoik  Dispatch . (E) 


Cireu-  2,500  10,000 
lation  iinea  iines 
28,599  .09  .09 

9,002  .04  .04 

6,912  .045  .045 

23,096  .09  .08 

6,326  .045  .045 

6.723  .06  .05 

5,367  .04  .04 

9,812  .06  .06 

22,475  .08  .07 

9,214  .06  .06 

12,077  .05  .05 

20.060  .075  .075 

8,618  .05  .05 

14.160  .09  .07 

52,976  .15  .14 

5,550  .045  .04 

7,990  .05  .05 

18,284  .07  .07 

29,427  .08  .08 

26,148  .10  .10 

21,919  .07  .07 


Last  Summer  and  the  Sum¬ 
mers  before,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Consumer  and  the 
little  Consumers  who  live  in 
Pennsylvania,  wanted  a  lot  of 
summer  necessities  and  lux¬ 
uries — but  couldn’t  get  ’em. 

•  This  coming  Summer — 
they  can! 

They’ve  more  money  to 
spend.  Things  are  “picking 
up  fast”  in  the  Keystone  State, 
including  the  great  Group- 
Market  represented  here — 
with  its  21  cities  and  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
people.  So  if  you  have  sum¬ 
mer  product — or  of  any  trade 
marked  brand — for  this  major 
market  where  retail  sales  are 
running  from  5  per  cent  and 
up,  compared  to  a  year  ago, 
present  them  to  best  advantage 
to  these  750,000  Consumer 
families. 

Back  up  your  brand  with 
national  summer  linage  on 
the  pages  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  given  here.  It’s  a  long- 
proven  fact  that  the  majority 
of  these  Pennsylvania  Con¬ 
sumers  buy  by  the  brand. 
They  “got  the  habit”  largely 
from  reading  the  newspapers 
listed. 


Then  watch  it  come  to  the 
front  with  those  big  warm 
weather  orders  and  reorders! 


BACK  UP  That  BRAND 


with  THESE 


•A.  B.  C.  PuUishert'  Statement,  April  1, 1936. 
tPiMIAen’  AtlMavK,  Oct.  1, 1935. 
ttPubHahers*  Affidavit.  April  1.  1936. 

JA.  B.  C.  Publiahers'  Statement  3  montbs,  April  1,  1936. 


These  KEY-PAPERS  Unlock  BUYING  POWER 
in  the  KEYSTONE  STATE 


*0 
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RAILROADS  USING  MORE  NEWSPAPER 
SPACE;  25%  GAIN  IN  1936  SEEN 


Total  for  Year  May  Reach  $7,000,000 — Frigidaire  Launches 
“Cold  Gauge”  Drive — Cigarette  Makers 
Find  Business  Good 


By  ROBERT 

Railroads  of  the  nation,  with 
lower  fares  and  new  services  to 
advertise,  seem  destined  to  take  new 
importance  as  newspaper  advertisers 
this  year.  William  A.  Thomson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  estimated  this  week  that  1936 
will  see  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000,  or  about  25  to  40  per  cent, 
over  1935  in  the  amount  of  newspaper 
space  pimchased.  Last  year  the  total 
was  around  $4,500,000  to  $5,000,000, 
and  this  year  it  may  go  as  high  as 
$7,000,000,  he  said. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  estimates  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  inquiries  sent  to  the 
presidents  of  45  railroads  following 
last  month’s  magazine  -  newspaper 
battle  at  Chicago.  While  magazines 
were  the  winner  of  that  round,  the 
current  institutional  campaign  in 
magazines  having  received  final  ap¬ 
proval  at  that  time,  the  controversy 
made  an  occasion  for  presenting  the 
newspaper  claims  to  the  railroad 
presidents  of  the  nation. 

The  Bimeau’s  current  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  has  already  brought  replies 
from  nearly  thirty  of  the  railroad 
chiefs,  some  of  whom  went  into  de¬ 
tail  about  their  plans.  Most  of  them 
said  they  would  increase  theirs  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  some  said  it  wovild 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1935,  and 
only  three  said  they  would  decrease. 


S.  MANN 

We’re  grateful  to  you.  Old  Gold  ciga¬ 
rettes,  for  calling  attention  to  the 
superior  flavor  and  goodness  of  Farm- 
Fresh  milk,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .”  Score  one 
assist  for  each  advertiser. 


.  .  .  and  Grammar 

PS.  to  P.  Lorillard;  Did  you  really 
•  mean  the  secondary  heading, 
"All  cigarettes  are  not  fresh”?  Or 
should  it  have  been  “Not  all  cigarettes 
are  fresh”?  Or  don’t  you  admit  that 
Old  Golds  are  covered  by  the  term 
“all  cigarettes”? 

Lorillard’s  agency,  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York,  said  this 
week  that  Old  Gold  will  continue  to 
appear  in  a  national  list  of  daily 
newspapers  through  the  siunmer 
months,  following  up  “Old  Gold 
Week”  which  began  July  6.  The 
freshness-cellophane  theme  will  per¬ 
sist,  with  copy  directed  to  vacationists. 


AGENCY  APPOINTMENTS 

Poirette  Corsets,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  engaged  Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co., 
New  York,  to  handle  a  campaign 
which  is  to  appear  in  newspapers  na¬ 
tionally,  as  well  as  class  magazines. 
Poirette’s  retail  price  range  from  $10 
to  $100  will  be  prominently  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  campaign. 

The  Berkshire  HiUs  Conference  will 
spend  $12,000  in  a  new  advertising 
campaign.  Craven  &  Hedrick,  New 
York  agency,  will  handle  the  account. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be 
used. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  appointed 
Blackett- Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
Brookfield  cheese.  The  appointment 
does  not  affect  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  or  Stack-Goble  Advertising 
Agency,  who  continue  to  place  other 
portions  of  the  Swift  account. 

Continental  Briar  Pipe  Company, 
Brooklyn,  has  placed  its  accovmt  with 
Paris  &  Peart,  New  York.  A  national 
campaign  will  start  in  the  fall  on 
Honey  Dew  briar  pipes. 

Ross  Company,  New  York,  maker 
of  Winx  eye  cosmetics,  has  appointed 
Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.,  New  York 
.^gency. 


Cold  Enough  for  You? 

THERE’S  fatal  fascination  about 
thermometers  in  the  days  when 
thermometers  ought  to  be  most  tm- 
popular,  and  Frigidaire  Corporation 
is  taking  advantage  of  July  weather 
to  give  away  1,500,000  thermometers 
— or  cold  gauges,  as  Frigidaire  terms 
them.  Advertising  copy  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
and  bUlboards  will  break  next  week 
on  the  theme,  “Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Cold  Enough?”  while  the  Frigidaire 
dealer  organization  encourages  people 
everywhere  to  test  their  refrigerators 
with  the  “cold  gauges.”  The  drive  is 
aimed  at  “old-fashioned”  means  of 
refrigeration,  both  iceboxes  and  early 
automatics. 

The  advertising  is  placed  by  Lord  & 
Thomas,  Chicago.  Lee  A.  Clark,  Fri- 
gidaire’s  household  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  is  in  charge. 

As  usual,  cooperative  newspaper 
advertising  through  dealers,  utilities, 
department  and  fumitiu^  stores,  will 
be  important  in  the  campaign.  Vari¬ 
ous  small  advertisements  offered  to 
dealers  are  worded  to  tie  in  with  big¬ 
ger  Frigidaire  copy,  the  proofs  saying, 
“For  further  details,  see  page  —  in 
this  newspaper  today.” 

A  “Warning  to  Newspaper!”  on  the 
border  of  the  proofs  says:  “In  blank 
space  provided,  insert  correct  page 
number  on  which  1,000-line  Cold- 
Gauge  ad  appears.  If  position  is 
changed,  be  sure  to  correct  this  in¬ 
sert  for  each  edition.” 


...  and  Profit* 

CIGARETTE  companies,  inciden¬ 
tally,  have  been  doing  very  well 
by  themselves  since  Jan.  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  midyear  reviews  of  the  indus¬ 
try  recently  published  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Annalist.  Both 
agree  that  cigarette  output  has  shown 
a  big  increase  over  that  in  the  first 
half  of  1935  and  seems  likely  to  set 
a  new  record  for  the  full  year. 

While  current  inventories  of  tobac¬ 
co  were  acquired  at  higher  prices 
than  those  of  a  year  or  two  ago, 
elimination  of  the  processing  tax  in¬ 
creases  the  profit  possibilities  of  1936. 
The  Journal  estimates  that  the  four 
leaders  thus  far  have  earned  profits 
of  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000  more  than 
in  the  first  half  of  1935.  The  indus¬ 
try’s  production  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1936  is  put  at  71,000,000,000 
cigarettes,  against  65,367,569,747  in  the 
same  period  of  1935.  The  “big  four” 
are  credited  with  85  per  cent  of  these 
totals. 

“Last  year,”  says  the  Journal,  “ac¬ 
tual  average  of  leaf  tobacco  costs  was 
about  2*/^  cents  a  thousand  less  than 
it  has  been  this  year,  but,  to  this  was 
added  processing  tax  costs  of  about 
10  cents  a  thousand. 

“The  profit  on  a  thousand  cigarettes 
a  year  ago  was  about  40  cents;  this 
year  it  should  be  around  47%  cents. 
On  last  year’s  profit  margin  and  in¬ 
dicated  volume,  the  foiu:  leading  com¬ 
panies  should  have  realized  net  profit 
of  about  $21,000,000  from  cigarettes 
alone,  and  this  year’s  greater  volume 
and  larger  profit  margin  should  yield 
the  four  companies  around  $28,000,000 
from  that  source.” 

Total  earnings  of  the  four  compa¬ 
nies  for  the  full  year  1935,  including 
profits  from  other  products  as  well 
as  cigarettes  were  given  as  $68,089,293. 


AMONG  ADVERTISING  FOLK 
T.  Park  Hay  has  joined  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  as 
executive  in  charge  of  public  relations 
and  transportation  advertising.  Mr. 
Hay  was  formerly  director  of  public 
relations  for  Transcontinental  &  West¬ 
ern  Air,  Inc.  He  has  long  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  transportation  activity  and 
developed  for  TWA  the  TWA  News 
Service,  a  department  employing 
newspapermen  and  cameramen,  with 
representatives  stationed  at  strategic 
points  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coasts. 

R.  C.  King  and  D.  Clinton  Howell 


have  joined  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
Mr.  King  formerly  was  affiliated 
with  Pictorial  Review,  and  Mr.  Howell 
was  a  member  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Scripps-Howaid 

newspapers. 

Emerson  Foote  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc^ 
following  the  sale  of  his  interest  in 
Yeomans  &  Foote,  San  Francisco,  to 
Louis  Yeomans. 

John  J.  Hines  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  the  Barlow  Advertising 
Agency,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  copy 
His  previous  connections  involve  a 
broad  retail,  specialty,  automotive  and 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience. 

Floyd  L.  Sparks,  sales  manager, 
West-Holliday-Mogensen  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Sm 
Francisco  Newspaper  Publishers  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association.  He  succeeds 
R.  S.  Nicholson,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Los  Angeles  as  office  man¬ 
ager  for  West-Holliday-Mogensen. 

Robert  M.  Watson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Breuner’s,  was  installed  recently 
as  president  of  the  Oakland,  CaL, 
Advertising  Club.  He  succeeds  How¬ 
ard  M.  Stovel.  Oliver  Fisk  won  the 
Truman  perpetual  trophy  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  the  club. 

Miss  Edith  Parnell,  editorial  man¬ 
ager,  Charles  F.  Higham,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  delegate  to  the  Boston 
advertising  convention  last  week,  has 
gone  to  Montreal  to  speak  before  the 
Rotary  Club  on  “Public  Relatums 
from  a  Woman’s  Viewpoint.” 

Arthur  F.  Sachtleben,  for  many 
years  executive  vice-president  and  a 
director  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany  and  more  recently  with  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Co.,  has  become  associated  with 
L.  D.  Wertheimer  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  vice-president. 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


;  :  penses 
1  ■  Reven 


The  Advertising  Manager  Says— 


Cigarette*  and  Milk  .  .  . 

Si  A  LL  cows  give  fresh  milk!”  ad- 
xV  vertises  Old  Gold  cigarettes, 
leaping  on  into  text  about  the  two 
jackets  of  cellophane  that  guard  the 
freshness,  not  of  milk,  but  of  Old 
Golds. 

And  in  at  least  one  city  (Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.)  a  dairy  organization 
(Curies  Neck  Dairies)  picked  up  the 
idea  with  a  bow,  reproduced  the  Old 
Gold  advertisement,  and  added: 
‘“Thank  you!  Old  Gold  cigarettes. 


Cra*liing  Major  League* 

Good  sales  results  are  reported 
for  a  lesser  cigarette,  Domino 
brand,  made  by  Larus  &  Brother 
Company  (Edgeworth  tobacco)  and 
advertised  in  small  space  seven  days 
a  week  in  the  newspapers  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  cities  through  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Bramen  agency,  Chicago.  The 
copy,  largely  in  reverse  display  on  a 
black  Iwckgroimd,  is  placed  on  sport 
pages  just  below  the  major  league 
standings,  on  the  theory,  according  to 
the  agency,  that  this  position  will 
reach  smokers  in  the  greatest  number 
ard  in  the  most  receptive  mood. 


For  finer  and  better  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertisements  be 
sure  you  specify  BURGESS 
Chrome  Syndicate  Mats. 
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CHROME  MATS 


A  LABORATORY  PRODUQ 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Pacitc  Coast  RepresantatWe.  RALPH  LEBER, 
42*  Polaon  BM*.,  Seattle,  Waihinrton 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


elapsed  times  of  18  hours,  34  minutes 
and  45  seconds.  At  the  end  of  the 
route  it  was  necessary  for  the  irony 
and  rider  to  swim  the  Tennessee  River 
in  order  to  reach  the  destination. 

In  order  to  stir  public  interest  in 
the  race,  cash  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  three  best  estimates  as  to  the 
difference  in  time  required  for  the 
truck  and  for  the  pony  express  to 
make  the  trip.  The  correct  difference 
in  time  was  15  hours,  17  minutes  and 
45  seconds.  The  winner,  Virgil  Sharp, 
of  route  one,  box  23,  Tyranza,  Ark., 
guessed  within  10  seconds  of  this 
figure. 


^  Express  Races  With  Truck  to 
Dramatize  Modern  Delivery  Speed 


devoted  to  the  RepubUcan  National  'h  ^  “The  record  made  by  our  delivery 

Committee,  and  the  other  section  to  i  ^ 

the  Democratic  National  Committee,  ySL  }  A  minutes  better  than  the  day  by  day 

for  any  views,  opinions  or  comments  showing  made  on  this  route,”  said 

they  or  their  supporters  care  to  make.  Don  Davis,  circulation  director  of  the- 

Ibe  first  Democratic  article  was  pre-  •  ^  1  News- Age-Herald.  “We  use  motor 

pued  by  the  National  Committee  ,  1  trucks  for  85  per  cent  of  our  out-of- 

iMe  the  first  Republican  story  was  I  town  deliveries  and  they  cover  8,333: 

written  by  William  Allen  White,  edi-  ^  ^ 

tor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette.  Birmingham.  In  this  way 

Harvey  Deuell,  managing  editor  of  -  - papers  do  not  have  to  wait  on 

the  News,  said:  “These  articles  will  Start  of  Birmingham  dailies’  147-mile  pony  express-truck  race  train  schedules  and  arrive  in  the 

not  diange  the  editorial  complexion  hands  of  subscribers  hours  earlier, 

of  the  News  at  all.”  The  editorial  A  RACE  between  an  old-time  pony  noon  edition  of  the  News  came  from  Most  papers  are  delivered  within 

column  will  comment  when  and  as  it  ^  express  and  a  modem  delivery  the  press.  The  truck  covered  the  three  hours  after  press  time, 

sees  fit  on  anything  said  in  either  the  truck  was  staged  last  week  by  the  distance  in  three  hours  and  17  min-  “We  used  the  pony  express  promo- 

Democratic  or  Repul>lican  articles,  he  Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald  utes,  making  necessary  delivery  stops  tion  to  dramatize  the  speed  with 

as  a  means  of  showing  the  speed  along  the  way.  which  we  make  deliveries.  The  re- 

with  which  papers  are  daily  delivered  The  pony  express  required  all  the  suits  were  quite  pleasing,  as  the  pub- 
to  subscribers.  afternoon  and  night  to  make  the  nm,  lie  had  apparently  given  little  con- 

A  147-mile  route  from  Birmingham  a  fresh  pony  being  used  every  five  sideration  to  the  effort  we  employ  to 

New  England  Association  Will  Con-  to  Florence,  Ala.,  was  chosen  for  the  miles,  with  the  rider  finally  arriving  get  our  newspapers  into  the  hands  of 

vene  at  Watch  Hill  R.  I.  race,  which  began  just  after  the  after-  in  Florence  the  next  morning  after  an  the  readers  after  they  are  printed.” 

Ike  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  will  hold  its 
twntieth  summer  meeting  at  the 
Ocean  House  in  Watch  Hill,  R.  I., 

July  IS  and  16. 

()ne  of  the  principal  events  will  be 
an  address  by  Frank  J.  Brady,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  School  Board  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  for¬ 
mer  carrier  on  the  Journal  Bulletin. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held 
Wednesday  night. 

Among  the  14  topics  which  will  be 
discussed  during  the  sessions  are: 

Results  from  Wirephoto,  E.  D.  Dol- 
hentoy,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette;  Meeting  Metropolitan 
Competition  in  a  Small  Town,  J.  A. 

Fareta,  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
and  W.  A.  Schmitz,  Quincy  (Mass.) 

Patriot-Ledger;  and  Reducing  Ex¬ 
penses  and  Increasing  Circulation 
Revenue,  Wm.  Cooper,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times,  and  Ed 
ORrien,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trans- 
teript 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


The  complete  works  of  the  world's  most 
beloved  author  are  now  available  to  you  in 
a  circulation  promotion  plan^  owned  and 
fully  copyrighted  by  Publishers  Service 
Company. 


^EWSPAPER  publishers  are  invited  to 
*  ^  consider  the  unusual  successes  of  the  book 
promotions  owned  and  operated  by  Publishers 
Service  Company  —  promotions  that  are 
scoring  the  most  outstanding  records  in  the 
history  of  newspaper  circulation  promotion. 

No  financial  outlay  is  entailed  in  the  use  of 
Publishers  Service  plans  .  .  .  there  is  no  risk 
and  no  gamble  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper. 
All  promotion  is  supplied  and  from  start  to 
finish  everything  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
the  entire  campaign  is  provided.  Fully 
copyrighted  and  patented  in  every  phase,  these 
tremendously  successful  promotions  are  avail¬ 
able  only  through  Publishers  Service  Com¬ 
pany. 

Wire,  ’phone  or  write  for  option  on 
Publishers  Service  Book  Promotions  in  your 
territory. 


MAKING  STAGECOACH  TOUR 
Milford  E.  “Joe”  Wesp,  “Ironic  re- 
pcffter”  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  July  6  began  a  stagecoach 
tour  of  Western  New  York,  starting 
It  Jerusalem  Comers  and  visiting 
ibout  25  towns  before  the  close  of  the 
trip,  July  17,  at  the  starting  point. 
Charles  Heckman,  a  News  camera- 
nan,  and  another  man  are  making  the 
trip  with  “Joe,”  and  daily,  illustrated 
nticles  in  the  News  are  attracting 
tnany  readers.  He  secured  a  permit 
I*  a  star  postal  route  and  is  carry¬ 
ing  mail,  mainly  for  stamp  collectors, 
»ith  a  special  cachet  commemorating 
he  trip.  In  addition,  three  broad- 
asts  are  being  made  during  the  jour- 
*y,  by  hookup  with  the  News  radio 
itation  WBEN. 

COLOR  IN  HOLIDAY  EDITIONS 

The  Toledo  Blade  in  its  July  4  edi- 
•tons  continued  its  new  series  of  page 
®e  color  pictures  in  holiday  editions 
*ith  a  three-colunm  picture  of  a  girl 
fnd  a  huge  firecracker.  The  girl  was 
to  a  violet  dress  and  the  firecracker 
*>s  a  rich  red.  The  color  work  is  di- 
**cted  by  E.  P.  Doyle,  Blade  me- 
^^cal  superintendent,  and  he  b 
n*mg  assisted  by  Paul  Block,  Jr.,  pic- 
editor  of  the  Blade. 


Here  is  a  digni* 
fied,  long  -  term  promo¬ 
tion  that  appeals  to  the  finest 
type  of  reader-subscriber. 
Nothing  you  might  offer  to  your 
readers — almost  as  a  gift — could 
be  more  acceptable  than  this  su¬ 
perb  20-volume  library  of  the 
Complete  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens — an  offer  together  with 
a  copyrighted  plan  that  is  avail¬ 
able  only  through  Publishers 
Serv'ice  Company. 


Publishers  Service  Company 

Room  701  75  West  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COLORED  ORPHAN  IS 
MARBLES  KING 

Scranton  Time*  Withdraws  Its  Teams 

on  Charges  of  Race  Prejudice 
in  Straight  Elimination 
Play 

(By  tclegraf<h  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  O.,  July  8. — When 
Leonard  Tyner,  13-year-old  Chicago 
colored  orphan,  was  crowned  marbles 
king  on  the  beach  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J ., 
last  week  the  14th  annual  National 
Marble  Tournament  was  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

The  young  champ  won  his  title  by 
defeating  Frank  Hawkins,  13,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  the  Southern  tourna¬ 
ment  winner,  five  to  one. 

The  Chicago  lad,  the  Western  title- 
holder  both  in  1935  and  1936,  reached 
the  finals  by  defeating  the  Northern 
champion,  Billy  Yoe,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  five  games  to  one. 

The  Alabama  boy  won  his  way  to 
the  finals  when  he  defeated  Joe  Ratke, 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  the  Eastern 
chan^uon,  five  to  three. 

The  tournament,  sponsored  annually 
by  Scripps-Howard  and  associated 
newspapers,  continued  to  hold  na¬ 
tional  attention  as  one  promotion 
which  has  not  been  affected  by  the 
-depression.  Nearly  100  champions 
participated  in  the  sectional  tourna¬ 
ments  at  Ocean  City,  Gulfport,  Miss., 
and  Tjike  Geneva,  Wis. 

These  champions  represented  three 
million  marble  players  throughout  the 
nation,  according  to  Ralph  Shurtleff, 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  national 
director. 

The  Southern  tournament  was  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Paul  W.  Van 
Camp  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  asso¬ 
ciate  national  director. 

Sixteen  bicycles  were  awarded  the 
league  champions  in  the  four  sec¬ 
tional  tournaments  while  the  four 
champions  won  gold  wrist  watches. 
The  national  champ  was  awarded  a 
radio. 

The  new  champion  succeeds  Henry 
Altyn  of  Throop,  Pa.  Throop  lost  its 
-chance  to  again  clciim  the  title  when 
the  Throop  and  Scranton  marble 
players  were  withdrawn  on  the  final 
day  by  the  Scranton  Times. 

The  pairings  committee  had  drawn 
the  Throop  boy  to  play  the  Chicago 
boy,  and  the  Scranton  boy  to  play 
the  Birminfdiani  boy.  The  Scranton 
Times  reporter  objected  to  the  out- 
-CNime  of  the  drawings  and  demanded 
a  round-robin  series  instead  of  the 
straight  elimination,  on  the  grounds 
the  pairings  had  been  made  improp¬ 
erly.  They  charged  racial  prejudice. 

^urtleff  refused  to  change  the 
methcxl  cd  play,  pointing  out  that  the 
direct  elimination  method  of  pairings 
had  been  established  in  previous  tour¬ 
naments  and  could  not  be  changed 
in  the  middle  of  a  tournament.  He 
annoimc^  that  a  vote  of  participating 
newspapers  would  be  taken  for  future 
tournaments  for  the  methcxl  of  exm- 
ducting  final  eliminations. 

Newspapers  continued  to  predomi¬ 
nate  as  sponsors  of  the  tournaments 
in  1936,  although  one  radio  station 
and  several  recreation  departments 
asked  to  enter  the  tournament. 

The  winner  was  entered  by  the 
Chic:ago  Parks  department,  the  run- 
nCT-up  by  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post. 


WINS  GOVERNOR’S  TROPHY 
Breaking  142  out  of  150  targets, 
Lieut  Robert  R.  Clark,  who  covers 
the  Bergen  county  courthouse  for  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record  and  a  member  of  Cempeny  G, 
113th  Inhmtry,  Hachensack,  won  the 
Governor’s  Trophy,  during  the  43rd 
anniial  Sea  Girt  Rifle  Tournament, 
July  3. 


DAVIS-HANSON  WEDDING 
Miss  Helen  Louise  Davis,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Davis,  was 
married  at  her  parents’  home  in  Pel¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  to  Kurtz  McRob- 
erts  Hanson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elisha  Hanson,  of  Bethesda,  Md.  Her 
father  is  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  a 
former  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
for  which  the  bridegrcx)m’s  father  is 
general  counsel.  Only  members  of 
the  two  families  were  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Mrs.  Hanson  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Vassar  last  year.  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society. 


the  New  York  Sun  and  other  New 
York  newspapers,  has  joined  the 
Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal  rewrite 
staff. 


RIDDERS  TO  PURCHASE 
PAUL  BLOCK  PAPERS 


Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune  and 
Herald  Will  Be  Bought  July  23 
Contingent  on  $4,200,000 
Bond  Usoe 


The  Paul  Block  interests  in  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  and 
Duluth  Herald  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Ridder  Brothers,  Inc., 
New  York,  July  23,  if  present  plans 
are  followed  through,  according  to  a 
statement  made  July  9  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  New  York  by  Joseph  E. 
Ridder,  vice-president,  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  purchasing  corporation. 

Mr.  Ridder  said  that  a  contract  had 
been  made  to  purchase  but  that  it 
was  contingent  upon  a  bond  issue  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  about  July  17  by 
the  bankers  for  the  Northwest  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc. 

The  corporation  has  filed  a  regis¬ 
tration  statement  imder  the  Securities 
Act  covering  $43K),000  of  4>^  per  cent 
sinking  fund  debentimes,  due  July  1, 
1948. 

Mr.  Ridder  said  that  if  the  purchase 
is  made  there  will  probably  be  no 
change  in  personnel  except  that  M.  F. 
Hanson,  publisher,  will  retire  and 
someone  will  either  be  taken  from 
New  York  or  advanced  in  Duluth  to 
fill  the  position. 

National  representation  will  remain 
with  Paul  Block  and  Associates. 

Victor  F.  Ridder  is  chairman  of  the 
board,  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  registrant.  Jos^h  E.  Ridder  is 
first  vice-president,  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector,  and  Leo  E.  Owens  is  president 
and  director. 


PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


who  joined  the  paper  for  the  summer, 
has  the  night  state  desk. 

William  B.  Holt,  managing  editor, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
recently  addressed  the  city  council 
relative  to  appropriating  $290  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  summer  playground  project 
for  Marshall  youngsters,  after  which 
the  aldermen  revnned  a  previous  de¬ 
cision  rejecting  the  project  and  voted 
to  have  the  city  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds. 

Wiley  Smith,  western  sports  car¬ 
toonist,  joined  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  staff  July  6. 

Ralph  P.  Young,  former  managing 
editor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Joumal- 
American,  has  been  named  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Mrs.  Young,  drama  critic  of 
the  Rochester  paper,  also  is  going  to 
Chicago. 

Lud  Shahbazian,  sports  editor. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
is  on  vacation. 

George  B.  Scofield,  formerly  with 


Major  Norman  A.  Imrie,  editorial 
writer,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Columbus  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  June  25. 

Lew  Carr,  formerly  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  is  chief  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  government’s 
writers’  project  at  Dayton.  His  as¬ 
sistant  is  Bob  Smith,  former  sports 
commentator  of  the  News. 

Miss  Getrude  Harlan,  society  editor. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has 
been  granted  a  six-month  leave  and 
has  left  for  Los  Angeles  to  visit  her 
parents.  Miss  Betty  Reed,  assistant 
society  editor,  has  taken  over  her 
duties.  Eleanor  ZoUer  has  joined  the 
staff  as  assistant  society  editor. 

Harry  Nash,  police  reporter,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  Virginia  Beach. 

J.  F.  Brindley,  Boston  Herald,  won 
the  Boston  Newspapermen’s  Golf 
Tournament  last  week  at  the  Belmont 
Cotmtry  Club.  J.  H.  Gallagher,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  took  Class  B  honors. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  aviation  re¬ 
porter,  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  injured 
in  a  rec«it  automobile  crash,  has  been 
granted  a  two-month  leave  to  re¬ 
cuperate.  He  joined  his  parents, 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Watkins,  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  near  Baltimore,  Md. 
John  Moore,  Jr.,  assistant  desk  man, 
injured  in  the  same  accident,  has  re¬ 
covered. 

'Trescot  Goode,  for  many  years  auto¬ 
mobile  editor,  Albany  Times  Union, 
has  joined  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  in  a  like  capacity. 

Anthony  Rocco  Donvito,  western 
New  York  editor,  Medina  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Journal,  and  author  of  the 
“Kiddy  Komer,”  a  daily  feature,  is 
spending  some  time  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Annabel  Lee  Biggie,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  so¬ 
ciety  staff. 

Gail  Borden,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
drama  critic  and  columnist,  and  Mrs. 
Borden  recently  sailed  on  the  Santa 
Rosa  from  New  York  on  a  cruise  to 
California. 

Alden  R.  Whitman,  reporter,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  nar¬ 
rowly  escapcxl  drowning  when  seized 
with  cramps  while  swimming  at  Fair- 
field  Beach,  near  Bridgeport,  July  2. 
He  was  taken  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Bridgeport,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ported  recovering. 

Frank  E.  Ross,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  federal  beat  reporter,  and  his 
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bride  visited  the  Grand  Canyon,  tht 
Natural  Bridge  of  Arizona,  and  other 
vacation  areas  on  a  brief  honeynooB 
trip.  He  returned  to  duty  June  28 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Mishawaka  bureau,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News-Times,  has  succeeded 
King  Detzler  as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
News-Times.  Mr.  Detzler  resigned  to 
join  the  Indiana  State  Highway  De- 
partment 

J.  Earl  Chevalier,  assistant  sport* 
editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  Mrs.  Chevalier,  are  the  parent* 
of  a  son  born  recently. 

Stanley  Eld,  formerly  of  Quebec 
Chronicle  -  Telegram  and  Montreal 
Star,  has  been  appointed  to  the  New 
York  staff  of  Reuter’s  agency. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Edward  a.  bayne,  of  the 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday 
Courier,  to  Miss  Martha  Collins,  of 
Stanford  Conn.,  at  Bedford,  July  6. 

Albert  W.  Quinn,  political  writer. 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  to  Mki 
Queenie  LitUe  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Evening  Pott’* 
editorial  staff,  July  2  in  Charleston. 

Henry  Wells  Nevin,  editor,  Dalton 
(Ga.)  Citizen,  to  Miss  Eloise  Harlan 
at  Calhoun,  Ga.,  recently. 

Edward  N.  Dimphy,  reporter,  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Gazette,  to  Miss  Rose  G. 
Schmidt,  June  27,  at  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Vincent  Strong  Mulford,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times,  to  Mrs. 
Eldith  Loughborough  Blade,  recently 
at  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


Albert  Jennings,  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  circulation  department, 
to  Miss  Elinor  Conrad,  of  Jersey  City, 
June  27  in  Jersey  City. 

Leighton  L.  Stephens,  Los  Angcle* 
Times  national  advertising  staff,  to 
Mary  Martha  Thew,  of  Lima,  0^  July 
4,  in  West  Hollywood. 

Weldon  C.  Leahy,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Doily 
Journal,  to  Miss  Margaret  Frances 
Turrish,  at  Stevens  Point,  June  30. 

Miss  Betty  Ballantine,  of  the  San 
Francisco  News,  to  George  Wilson, 
June  27,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
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by  assuming  that  they  have  minds  been  collected  and  presented  in  a 


DuR  OVN  V0[5I^ 

^  author  is  an  excellent  reporter.  He 

I  has  an  eye  for  important  detail  and 

'^1  I  r*  I  I  descriptions  of  the  rococo  Nea- 

B  U'  fi  r  politan  court  and  of  the  blood-soaked 

™  '  -  streets  of  Naples  during  the  recapture 

The  Tumult  and  the  Shouting,”  ton’s  bar-maid  manners;  he  does  not  of  the  rise  of  a  motor  magnate. 

the  memoirs  of  George  Slo-  merely  display  the  stupidity  of  King  splendid  writing. — C.G.T. 
canbe,  British  foreign  correspondent,  Ferdinand  and  the  cruelty  of  Queen  •  ♦  • 

3je  written  about  one  of  the  most  ex-  Maria,  but  he  feels  impelled  to  tell  1 1  IV/f^  ^  Years  With  W.  C.  Durant” 
Idling  periods  in  recent  world  us  constantly  that  the  manners  are  written  in  serial  form  by  J. 


and  opinkms  of  their  own. 


single  volume,  “Folding  Bedouins,” 


The  background  scenes  of  the  book  published  by  Willett,  Clark  &  Com¬ 
are  the  best  things  about  it.  The  pany. 


jijing  periods  in  recent  world 
l^ry.  Bom  March  8,  1894, 

ii  Bristol,  England,  he  traces 
lus  childhood  and  tells  of  meet¬ 
ing  Gaudier-Brzeka,  who  even  then 


IN  THE  PERIODICALS 
July  AntericaH  Mercury,  “America  Faces 
Rankruiitcy,”  by  II.  Parker  Willis,  former 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  also, 
■'The  Consequences  of  Inflation,”  by  Edwin 
Walter  Kemmerer,  Walker  Professor  of  In¬ 
ternational  Finance  at  Princeton  University. 

In  the  same  issue  is  found  “The  Reds  and 
Civil  Rights.”  by  II.  L.  Mencken.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  contains 


St  ex-  Maria,  but  he  feels  impelled  to  tell  1 1  l\/fY  25  Years  With  W.  C.  Durant”  T The  Reds  .and 

world  us  constantly  that  the  manners  are  M  written  in  serial  form  by  J  ^ul^s  the  Fourth  Am^ndme^  a*"d  coLins 
1894,  boorish,  that  the  King  is  stupid  and  H.  Newmark,  formerly  dmector  of  some  pertinent  remarks  about  the  Black  inves- 
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lii5  childhood  and  tells  of  meet-  that  the  aristocracy  is  almost  en-  the  Durant  Motors  and  its  subsid¬ 
ing  Gaudier-Brzeka,  who  even  then  tirely  degenerate,  unfit  and  superficial,  iaries,  is  appearing  in  Commerce  and 

flowed  great  promise  as  a  sculptor,  just  as  the  middle  class  revolutionaries  Finance.  It  is  a  comprehensive  story 

for  the  first  time  in  the  Merchant  are  mostly  brilliant,  unselfish  and  of  the  rise  of  a  motor  magnate. 

Venturers’  Technical  College  at  Bris-  courageous.  The  author,  of  course,  *  *  ♦ 

td.  They  were  fast  friends  for  awhile,  has  every  right  to  his  bias;  indeed  ^^HE  readable  series  of  dispatches 


gradually  drifted  apart  and  Gaudier-  he  could  not  be  a  good  writer  without  i  which  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien, 
gpwka  was  killed  in  the  war  in  1915.  strMig  opinions,  but  he  would  be  a  Chicago  Daily  News  columnist,  sent 
Among  the  world  leaders  whom  he  better  one  if  he  used  his  gifts  more  to  his  paper  during  his  recent  auto- 
^Bcw  and  interviewed  were  Ramsay  subtly  and  complimented  his  readers  mobile-trailer  trip  to  Florida,  have 
i^Donald,  Lloyd  George,  Anatole 
fiattce,  Briand,  Mussolini,  Tchicherin,  ■  a 

Lwl  Birkenhead,  Max  Beerholm,  Sir  UfllltDI||7C  VflllD  DllVlilC 
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sliRwd  Russian  diplomat.  Viscount 
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Published  by  the  MacMillan  Com-  journalism  a  background,  the  aim,  throughout  the 
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the  Durant  Motors  and  its  subsid-  The  current  Today  tells  that  Mrs.  Helen 

inriee  ic  annearintr  in  Cammorro  nnd  K'"*-  vice-president  of  the  New 

lanes,  is  appearing  in  l^ommerce  ana  Herald  Tribune,  was  the  first  Barnard 

Finance.  It  is  a  comprehensive  story  girl  to  get  a  yearbook  published  without 
of  the  rise  of  a  motor  magnate.  “  deficit.  An  article  “The  Girl  Who  Made 

0*0  Good*’  describes  her  as  an  Alger  heroine 

.  #  J.  ,  risen  to  the  seat  of  power  in  one 

^  I  ■’HE  readable  series  of  dispatches  of  America's  few  national  newspapers, 
i  which  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien.  I"  Satevepost  is  the  first  published  short 


In  the  Satevepost  is  the  first  published  short 
vtory  of  William  C.  White,  one-time  corre- 
simndent  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe  for 
the  rublic  Ledger  Syndicate.  It  is  titled, 
“The  Baron  Loved  His  Wife.” 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  BUSINESS  UBRARY 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  pretenis  tb*  following  list  of  books  fkaf  should  bo  in  every  well-eguipped 
library.  We  recommend  a  caraful  study  of  the  books  listod  bolow  end  suggest  a  sal^tion  to  cover 
ell  your  needs. 

The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old)  are  available  to  EDITOR  St 
PUBLISHER  readers,  by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  whan  we  are  able  to  buy  direct  from 
publishers  at  bargain  prices. 
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jQIH-imllgill  Reprinto  of  the  "Today  and  Tomorrow"  column  Sncceasful  methods  used  in  nearly  every  retailing 


VINCENT  SHEEHAN’S  new  book, 
“Sanfelice”  (Doubleday,  Doran — 
JZSO)  is  an  interesting  novel  but  it 
is  neither  great  nor  even  excellent 
It  is  a  huge  pageant,  an  historical 
drama  played  against  the  baedrground 
of  the  Republican  revolution  that 
drove  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  from 
hii  throne  of  a  short  time  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century. 

The  figures  that  dominate  the  scene 
are  the  King  and  Queen,  Admiral 
Nelson,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the 
beauti^  Lady  Emma  Hamilton.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author  there  is  little 
to  recommend  any  of  them.  Therein 
lies  the  chief  fault  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Sheehan’s  well-intentioned  liberalism 
causes  him  to  editorialize  constantly. 
He  is  not  content  to  show  Lady  Hamil- 


What  Everyone  Should 
Know  About 
Newspaper  Advertising 

“MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY” 

By  WM.  A.  THOMSON 

Director  Bureau  of  Advertiniig.  Amcricvi 
Nawtpaper  PuUiihers’  AaociatioD. 
newspapers  and  advwtiiing— their 
growth— it  the  growth  of  America. 

Raaehing  mlUlont  quiekly,  directly,  hat 
made,  rontimet  to  mako  milllona  for  thoao 
who  know  how  to  uao  the  advertifing  eolunint 
ef  nmimapora. 

The  how,  when  and  where  of  newtpapor 
•dvertWng  It  preoantod  by  an  authority. 

>60  Pmtn—25  frM  pag*  iUmMrmtUna. 
Bmtdtomrmlf  bound  and  printad,  $S. 

E  &  P  BOOK  MART 

noo  TlatM  Bldg.  Now  York,  N.  T. 


Ntwtpapar  Mako-uu,  by  John  E  Allen.  le  crammed 
with  facte  which  will  help  you  solve  your  typo¬ 
graphical  prnbieins  simply  and  mexpensively.  It  is  the 
firet  inchiaiTe  sod  definite  itatement  of  the  whole 
art  of  newsp^ier  typography  by  one  of  the  best- 

known  men  in  the  field . $4.00 

Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  W.  O.  Bleyer. 
Thoroughly  up  to  date,  the  second  Revieed  Edition 
gives  juet  the  information  and  illustration  matnial 

the  beginner  needs.  493  pp.  Ulus. . $2.25 

Main  Currentt  In  tht  Hiatery  of  American  Joumal- 
iem,  by  W.  O.  Bleyer.  To  give  the  student  of 
journaiitm  a  background,  the  aim,  throughout  the 
hook,  baa  been  to  select  those  historical  threads  and 
materials  that  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
prgpent-day  situation  in  American  journalism. 

lUus.  474  pp.,  formerly  $4.00.  Now . W-OO 

Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank  Thayer.  This 
book  eovera  the  whole  field  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  foundation  through  ^uipment  and 
organiiatinn  of  plant,  office,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departmenta  to  the  furmuiation  of  an  editorial 
policy  for  service  to  the  community,  which  is  the 
basiB  of  Bound  end  permanent  newspaper  eueaese. 

$4.00 

The  Writer's  Market  for  1936,  edited  by  Aron  M. 
Mathieu.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
guide  hooka  for  writan.  It  is  simple  to  use,  and  up 

to  date  in  ita  material . $3.00 

The  Community  Newspaper,  by  K  P.  Harris  and 
H.  F.  Hooke.  A  full  eiri  practical  application  of 
the  prinaptei  of  modern  jonrnaliam  to  the  needs  of 

the  local  newspaper . $2.50 

The  Country  Wookly,  by  Phil  C.  Bin^.  Diseuases 
the  innumendiU  pcobleiBa  oonnected  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  oouatry  newspaper . $2A0 

WaiMy  Newroaper  Managomant,  by  Tbomaa  F. 
Barnhart.  Streeies  advertising,  circulation  and 

offiot  adminirtration .  $3jOO 

Newspaper  Make-up  and  HaadlieaA  by  Norman  J. 
Raddci.  The  prindplaa  and  praetioe  of  newipaper 
copy  heading  SM  make-up . $2.50 

Recent  Books 

Propagande  and  the  Ntwt,  or  What  Maktt  You 

Think  ^7  by  WO  Iririn.  famoua  reporter,  who  hn- 
maniseo  aa  alatrae  iuhjeet  WiQ  long  stand  u 
authoritativa  beoanae  written  by  one  who  knows. 

$171 

Forty  Ytaro— Forty  MWtona:  The  Career  of  Frank 
A.  Munaey,  by  George  Britt.  It  is  one  of  the  moot 
dramatie  ^  svaricioia  stories  of  all  journaban 

hiitotT . $3J)0 

ntarprotations  1933-1135  by  Walter  Lippmann. 


Reprinto  of  the  "Today  and  Tomorrow"  column 
lucidly  edited  and  arranged  by  .Allan  Nevina. 

Macmillan  Company . $2.75 

Get  It  Right!  by  John  B.  Opdycke.  “If  you’re 
planning  to  write  a  letter,  a  place  of  advertising  eopy , 
a  newi  story,  an  announcement  of  the  annulment  of 
your  engagement,  the  minntes  of  a  meeting,  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Fjigland,  a  set  rf  resolutions  on  the 
flight  of  time,  a  telegram  or  a  book- then  here  is 
the  thing  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it— A.  B.  Bernd  in 

the  Maeon  Telegraph." . $3.50 

The  Completo  JournaUst,  by  F.  J.  Mansfield.  Com¬ 
prehensive  statement  of  newspaper  methods  aa 
practised  on  English  newstnpers . $3.75 

Just  Out 

The  American  Year  Book,  edited  by  A.  B.  Hart  and 
W.  M.  Schuyler.  A  factual  reference  book  on  Amer¬ 
ican  affaire  with  interpretations  by  recognised  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  fields . $7.50 

Advertising  People,  by  Robert  Tinsman.  A  book 
about  advwiiang  ealramen,  advertisiDg  managers, 
advertising  oopywritera,  advertisiDg  agents  end  ad¬ 
vertisers  themselves . $2.00 

America’s  Young  Mon,  Volume  II,  1936-1937  Edi¬ 
tion.  The  offieA  Who’s  Who  anumg  the  youni;  man 
of  the  Dstioa.  In  iddition  to  the  biogiaphim  tha  vi^ 
ume  contains  a  statistical  summary  and  geographi¬ 
cal  index.  With  the  added  feature  of  an  oeeupa- 
tiooal  index  tbii  book  proves  a  valuable  refereoee 
for  newspaper  exasutives,  business  exeeutivee,  eduoa- 
tors  and  students  of  vocational  guidance . $10J)0 

Special 

Brawir  Dlcttonaiy  ef  Phraao  and  Fable  (froiwently 
rdhrred  to  aa  tbs  Editor’i  Handbook)  standard  at 
$7.50  price,  offered  here  at  $3-10.  Half-moroeoo, 
1,440  Mes,  over  14,000  references.  Frank  H.  Vise- 
teUy.  Litt.  D-  says;  “Full  of  meat  aa  aa  egg."  A 
gift-book  not  to  be  overkxJced. 


Advertising 

Maldag  Millona  Read  and  Buy,  by  WiUiam  A. 
'Thonison.  New.  Expert  analyses  of  nmtketing 

throngb  newspaper  sdvertimng.  Cloth . $1.00 

AdvoftMng  Thtsry  and  Practlea  by  C.  H.  ^dw 
AsKciate  rrofoaor  of  Boeinma  Miami  Univsmty. 
This  b(>ok  preaents  the  reiulto  of  several  yean  ex¬ 
periment  and  actual  study  of  this  important  field  in 
eonjuBction  with  buaneai  nmn  and  advettiang 
ageneieB.  Advertising  research  is  given  a  plaoe  of 
first  importanee.  The  author  has  nresented  eara- 
fully  developed  chapten  on  coasjmer  renarah, 
product  anaiyaa,  market  analysis,  rsMerck  teohnique 

consumer  groups.  636  pages  6x9 . $4.00 

2222  Retailing  Ideaa,  compSed  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 


Successful  methods  used  in  nearly  every  retailing 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertisin  g  promotina 
department  as  well  aa  by  local  spaos  a  a  Icemen  and 

users  of  space.  Cloth . $3.00 

Makiny  Advertitemento.  by  R.  3.  Duratine.  Able 
exposition  of  geaaal  advertinng  teekakpia.  Cloth 
$3.00 

Advertleiag  and  Its  Mechanical  Production,  by  Cati 
R.  Greer.  IVovidee  information  on  advertieiag  and 
printing  proeesaes  which  is  required  by  the  user  or 

the  student.  Ulus . $5.00 

Newipaper  Advertising,  by  James  M.  Muldoon.  A 
salee  presentation  using  "Better  Retailing"  aa  a 
maausL  Provkiee  a  debits  formula  to  aid  adver- 

tiang  salesmen  to  more  sales . $1.00 

How  to  Get  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright.  The  tools 
the  technique,  the  whole  art  of  getting  publiaity 
for  your  enterpriae.  Covets  every  factor  oi  how  to 
prepare  and  handle  material,  and  where  and  how  to 
get  publieity,  in  a  way  that  meets  the  business 

man’s  needs . $2J)0 

Knack  of  Selling  More,  by  Burton  Bigelow.  Is  a 
new  three-volume  library  of  practical,  field-teited 
seiling  ideas.  It  brings  together  276  different  ex- 
amplro  of  how  tougb  selling  situatiooe  have  been 
handled  by  top-notch  salesmen.  Examples  ebow- 
ing  how  to  improve  your  selling  every  step  of  the 
way  from  the  Pro-Appreaoh  to  the  Clcoe . $4.00 

Law  of  the  Press 

Ntwepager  Law,  by  W.  W.  Loonii.  Cloth _ $1JS 

The  Law  of  Nowapapen,  by  Arthur  A  Croamaa. 
Completa  expoaitioB  of  Ub^  elaoder,  ooatempt. 
Cloth . $3.50 

Accounting 

Nawapopor  Organixation  and  Aaeeuntina,  by  A.  S. 
Vaa  Bentfaoyicn.  Thia  standard  guiM  presents 
hundreds  of  money-saving  suggeatioas  on  aD  phases 
of  pobBshing.  It  aUowa  you  to  emnpan  your  owa 
pobeim  with  the  systsna,  methods  lonnB  and  prse- 
tieoi  of  other  efficient  organiiations.  544  pp.  Sue 
TxKB^iatitoi . $10.00 


Circulation 

NawapaiMr  DtoMct  Managawent  by  Uoyd  Smith. 
A  tsrtbook  for  men  in  charge  of  newspaper  earner 

Bslennen.  Ulus.  Cloth . $0-00 

The  Papor  RouM  by  Lloyd  Smith . $1JM 

Photography 

News  Phofograpiiy,  by  Jack  Price.  For  all  who  uao 
a  camera.  A  comifleta  aad  fawineting  book  oa  the 

technique  sod  adventares  of  photo^phy . $200 

Photo  Maifceto,  edited  by  J.  P.  Lyon.  It  Usto  1800 
marketo  for  pbotoa  and  other  per^eat  data. .  .$O0 


WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN’S  SHELF 

Reoommanded:  Hitloiy:  Main  Currentt,  by  W.  Q.  Bloyer,  ^.00. 
Editorial  Tachnique:  Newspaper  Reporting  of  Publle  AfMn^  by  Buab. 


I  Alhtin.  by  Buab, 


$3.00.  Newtpapor  Writing  and  Editing,  by  BIwer,  $2.25.  Righto  and 
PrivHegot  of  the  Proas,  by  Sisbort  Tlie  Working  Prt«.  by 

SonW  $2,001  .na  Law  of  the  Nowepapon,  by  Arthur  *  Crooman, 
$150.  Nowapapor  Rofereneo  Mothods,  by  Dooniond,  $2.50.  News 
Photography,  by  Price,  $2.00.  For  inspiration:  Reference:  Manh’i 
Thaeauruiu  Dictionary,  $0.00. 


—GOING  TO  PRESS  SOOH— 

"Gaffing  and  Kaaping  Clatsifiad  Advarfiting” 

by  Marten  J.  A.  MaoOonaM, 

Nationally  known  cliaMad  adverlMng  manager  of  tha  Oakland  Trib¬ 
una.  This  la  tha  first  and  only  complete  handbook  on  elaatofied  adver¬ 
tising  exdudvely  and  will  fill  a  lontpfNt  vacuum  in  the  advertising  book 
field.  It  answers  a  thouMnd  quettiona— osmprehentivsly,  briefly, 
carreoihrl  Price  $3.50  per  copy.  Order  now.  $old  exdMively  Iw 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Quoted  pri<»s  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  Add  10%  to  Canadian  orders. 


Address  Book  Mart: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Tim*s  Building 
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PERSONALIZED  TOUCH  IS  APPLIED 
TO  USED  AUTO  CLASSIFIED  COPY 


Conviction  and  Heavy  Fine  on  Fraudulent  Want-Ad  Adver¬ 
tiser  Expected  to  Put  Crimp  in  New  York’s  ’’Stuffed 
Flat”  Racket — 17  Found  Guilty  in  Present  Drive 


By  FRED  LAWRENCE 


The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press, 
of  which  G.  H.  ^hnaitman  is 
classified  manager,  recently  carried  a 
three-column  10-inch  used  car  ad,  in- 
dividualistically  written  in  the  first 
person.  The  caption  was,  “Mr.  Used 
Car  Buyer.”  Copy: 

“If  you  will  buy  a  used  car  or  truck 
from  me  diming  the  week  of  June  16 
to  23,  inclusive,  I  will  personally  see 
to  it  that  you  get  the  Best  Deal,  Best 
Terms,  Best  Trade  that  you  ever  made. 

“When  you  buy  that  used  car  or 
truck  from  me,  you  help  me  win  a 
new  Chevrolet  Sedan,  provided  I  sell 
more  used  cars  and  trucks  than  any 
other  salesman  in  the  K.  C.  zone  June 
16  to  23. 

“Having  been  a  new  car  salesman 
for  17  years,  it  would  please  me  very 
much  to  win  this  prize,  as  used  cars 
and  trucks  are  all  that  coimt  and  must 
be  purchased  during  the  week  of 
Jime  16  to  23. 

“So  come  in  and  see  me  personally 
and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  of 
cars  and  trucks  is  the  finest  available. 
Over  100  to  choose  from;  all  makes. 
Here  is  your  chance.  Bonus  Men. 
Make  that  Deal  with  me  and  be  happy 
with  your  purchase.” 

The  signature  was  “Ray  De  Shon, 
Miller  Chevrolet  Company.” 


The  News-Press  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  the  advertising  of  Realtors  in 
a  group  space  under  a  multi-column 
heading  “Buy  From  a  Realtor.” 

A  top  center  box  states,  “Safer  to 
Buy  from  Realtors,  Only  Members  of 
the  St  Joseph  Real  Estate  Board 
Legally  Authorized  as  Realtors.” 

*^0  list  of  regular  and  associate 
members  of  the  Board  followed. 


Cottace  First  Prize 

Readers  of  Los  Angeles  want 
ads  seem  to  have  more  golden 
opportimities  dangled  before  their 
eyes  than  those  of  other  cities.  As 
contest  prizes  they  have  been  given 
automobiles,  bags  of  gold,  sizeable 
checks,  jobs,  and  now  they  are  scram¬ 
bling  to  win  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  a  completely  furnished  cottage 
at  Lake  Arrowhead. 

The  cottage,  together  with  29  other 
prizes,  is  being  offered  by  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  the  paper  in  a 
composition  contest.  The  topic  for 
the  literary  sweepstake  is  “Why  I 
Should  Invest  in  Southern  California 
Real  Estate  This  Year.”  It  must  be 
answered  in  100  words. 

Prizes  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  group  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $50, 
is  open  to  anyone,  and  requires  no 
qualification  for  entry. 

The  other  division  includes  the  lake 
domicile  as  the  capital  prize,  $500  cash 
as  second  award,  with  further  prizes 
ranging  down  to  $5.  Entries  for  the 
second  division  must  be  qualified  by 
placing  a  classified  ad  of  two  lines 
or  more  to  run  a  minimum  of  four 
days  in  the  Times.  The  contest  closes 
August  20. 


NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

Joseph  Burnett  Company  of  Boston 
is  conducting  a  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  campaign  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  for  Burnett’s  Liquid  Mix 
ice  cream. 


sions  since  James  J.  Wilson,  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  instituted  a  drive 
against  such  frauds  months  ago. 

Although  the  defendant’s  lawyer 
urged  a  lighter  fine  following  the 
guilty  plea  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
his  client’s  first  conviction,  and  he 
had  promised  to  give  up  the  “stuffed 
flat”  racket,  the  district  attorney  op¬ 
posed  leniency  with  a  demand  that 
the  fine  be  “substantial”  as  a  warning 
to  others. 

Mr.  Wilson  charged  that  Levitan  had 
made  a  practise  for  12  years  of  fraudu¬ 
lently  advertising  furniture  and  other 
household  effects  for  sale  in  apart¬ 
ments  he  represented  as  his  home, 
but  which  he  merely  used  as  sales¬ 
rooms. 

The  New  York  City  Classified 
Managers  Association  has  vigorously 
assisted  the  authorities  in  cleaning  up 
these  furniture  frauds  upon  the  public 
and  its  members  have  indicated  that 
there  will  be  no  let-up  in  efforts  to 
apprehend  and  convict  those  without 
advertising  ethics  who  have  been 
violating  New  York  statutes  to  mulct 
the  public  out  of  an  estimated  ten 
million  dollars  annually. 


COLOR  DOMINANT  AD 
CLUB  MEET  TOPIC 


Here  and  There 

Not  long  ago,  this  ad  appeared  in 
the  Personsd  column  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Advertiser: 

“I  have  just  received  my  bonus. 
Most  of  my  debts  I  know  of. 

I  am  now  paying  them. 

Do  I  owe  you? 

Harry  Ginsberg  —  Columbia  Road, 
Dor.” 


The  Washington  Daily  News,  of 
which  Loyal  Phillips  is  classified 
manager,  designates  its  Business  Ser¬ 
vice  classification,  “Who  Does  It?” 
Those  who  patronize  such  advertisers 
are  able  to  secure  free  theatre  tickets 
in  accordance  with  these  instructions 
which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
classification: 

“Patronize  ‘Who  Does  It’  Advertisers 
and  receive  a  guest  ticket  free  to  a 
Loew’s  Theatre.  Bring  your  receipt 
for  $1.00  or  over  to  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  within  five  days  after  date  of 
issue  and  receive  yoiu:  guest  ticket.” 


4  O  be  or  not  to  be;  that  is  the 


question.  Whether  ’tis  nobler 
to  only  tell  how  good  a  puller  one’s 
own  want  ad  section  is,  or  to  also 
tell  how  poor  the  oppostion  is.”  True, 
there  are  probably  two  large  schools 
of  thought.  Here  is  a  flag  which 
appeared  June  26  over  a  classified 
page  of  the  Washington  News: 

“Mrs.  Richard  Sowerbutts  Succeeded 
in  Getting  a  Capable  Housekeeper 
Thru  the  News  After  Other 
Local  Newspapers  Had 
Failed.” 


Stuffed  Flat  Eradication 

IN  the  campaign  to  stamp  out  the 
“stuffed  flat”  racket  in  New  York 
City,  one  Natiian  W.  Levitan  was  re¬ 
cently  fined  $250  in  Special  Sessions 
after  he  pleaded  guilty  to  charges 
that  he  inserted  false  and  misleading 
advertising  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  American. 

He  was  the  17th  person  to  plead 
guilty  or  be  convicted  in  Special  Ses- 


Pacific  Coast  Clubs  Elect  Lou  £. 
Townsend  President — Barton 
Stresses  Newspapers  as 
Advertising  Medium 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 
Seattle,  July  8  —  Exponents  of 
every  use  of  advertising,  from  radio 
to  direct  mail  campaigns  were  repre¬ 
sented  among 


L.  E.  Townsend 


the  500  men  and 
women  who  at¬ 
tended  the  an¬ 
nual  Pacific 
Coast  Advertis¬ 
ing  CHubs’  Con¬ 
clave,  held  here 
this  week,  but 
discussion  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  day 
convention  was 
d  o  m  i  nated  b  y 
the  fact  that 
newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  still 


sells  a  great  majority  of  products  more 
effectively  than  any  other  medium. 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than 
praise  given  newspapers  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  by  sales  executives 
both  from  the  East  and  from  Pacific 
coast  states  were  the  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  how  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  of  the  future  may  be  given 
added  impact  by  the  use  of  color. 

Both  Charles  Pritchard,  advertising 
manager  of  Bonestell  and  Company, 
San  Francisco,  and  Gilbert  P.  Farrar, 
typographical  counseller  for  the 
American  Type  Founders,  Ellizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  talked  to  the  convention 
about  color  in  ads  of  the  future. 


V  CATCHY  streamer  noted  in  the 
same  paper,  reads: 

“Whether  You  Rent  or  Whether 
You  Buy,  You  Pay  for  the 
Home  You  Occupy.” 


204-PAGE  OIL  SPECIAL 
Believed  to  be  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  the  oil  industry  ever 
published  by  a  newspaper  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Oil  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  June  28.  Publish^  by  Tom  E. 
Foster,  the  edition  contains  204  pages, 
in  24  sections. 


You  can  increata  the  capa¬ 
city  of  your  pressroom  — 
without  adding  new  press 
units  —  by  Installing  Auto¬ 
pasters.  At  the  same  time 
you  will  reduce  paper  waste 
and  improve  the  quality  of 
your  printing. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation 

Plainfield  New  Jersey 


of  color  in  advertising  will  bring 
added  revenue  to  the  paper  and 
sales  to  the  advertiser,  but  the  paper* 
not  the  advertisers  must  establish  the 
precedent.” 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  advertising  on  sal^ 
could  be  predicted  in  any  given  area 
within  a  few  percent,  and  that  results 
of  other  types  of  advertising  were,  in 
most  cases,  more  erratic,  L.  M. 
ton  of  New  York,  vice-president  of 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  publisher’s  rep- 
resentatives,  backed  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  a  speech  to 
the  convention. 

An  advertising  analyst.  Barton 
showed  the  almost  uncanny  reflection 
of  added  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  sales  of  cigarettes,  automo¬ 
biles,  electric  refrigerators  and  gas¬ 
oline. 

“There  is  an  almost  rigid  ratio  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  advertising  and 
sales,”  he  said.  “A  certain  cigarette 
company  spent  80  percent  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  in  newspapers  in 
1930  and  sold  one  hundred  thirteen 
billion  cigarettes.  In  1932  they 
only  71  percent  and  dropped  to  eighty- 
eight  billion.  Then,  in  1934  they  put 
80  percent  of  their  advertising  Hnllgr 
back  into  newspapers  and  sales 
jumped  to  one  hunted  six  billion." 

In  an  election  held  today  Lou  E 
Townsend,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bank  of  America  in  San  Francisco 
was  named  president  of  the  P.  A  C. 
A.,  succeeding  E.  J.  Murphy,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Branch  manager  of  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  Sales  Corporation. 


Praising  colored  ads  as  the  greatest 
forward  step  taken  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  decade,  Pritchard 
pleaded  for  its  use  on  the  ground  that 
any  additional  cost  incurred  would 
be  more  than  matched  by  added  sales. 

Farrar  said  more  general  use  of 
color  printing  in  newspapers  must  be¬ 
gin  in  the  daily  news  columns  of  the 
nation’s  press. 

“Use  of  even  a  single  color,  if  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  ink  were  chosen,  would  add 
immeasurably  to  the  feature  illustra¬ 
tions  of  daily  newspapers,”  he  said. 
“It  could  be  done  cheaply  and  easily 
on  the  average  press.  Newspapers  are 
yearly  coming  into  closer  competition 
with  magazines,  and  must  meet  it.  Use 
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tist  and  statesman,  the 
sponsor  of  some  35  paper  mills 
in  the  colonies,  Franklin  was 
proudest  of  his  title  of  printer — 
of  his  ability  to  cut  punches, 
cast  letters,  compose  beautifm 
pages  and  perform  the  intri¬ 
cate  duties  of  the  craft. 

Modern  publishers  with  their 
feet  on  the  ground  know  that 
their  distinguishing  capacity 
lies  in  their  status  as  printers 
— their  knowledge  of 
methods  and  go^  materials- 
For  dependable  stereotypinf, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 


Certified  Dry  Mat 
Corporation 


340  Kadison  Avb.  Wbw  York.  H.  T. 
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Editor  Has  By-Line  Story  On  Own 


Arrest  In  ^^Two-Bit  Crap  Game 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Dothan,  Ala.,  July  6 — Julian  Hall, 
edtitor  of  the  Dothan  Eagle,  en¬ 
tered  vigorous  complaint  after  having 
assessed  a  line  for  indulging  in  a 
'‘tvo-bit  crap  game”  with  five  friends 
in  the  newspaper  building.  In  a 
jtory  appearing  xmder  his  name  in  the 
issue  of  July  3,  headlined,  “Editor  in 
Toils  of  the  Law,”  Mr.  Hall  wrote  in 


“The  editor  of  the  Eagle  and  a  party 
of  five  friends  several  nights  ago  were 
sirested  on  a  charge  of  indulging  in 
is  considered  in  some  circles  as 
a  harmless  pastime,  but  regarded  in 
others  as  a  highly  imlawful  and 
shameful  crime. 

“We  allude  to  a  two-bit  crap  game 
in  the  Eagle  building. 

“There  probably  wasn’t  $7  involved 
in  the  game,  the  amoimt  of  the  fine 
assessed  each  of  the  six  participants. 

“The  reason  this  very  alarming 
story  was  not  published  when  the 
arrests  were  made  is  that  the  paper 
followed  a  custom  of  years’  standing 


DAILIES  PLAN  PROMOTION 


— that  of  omitting  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  arrested  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  premises  for  rolling  the  bones 
and  playing  penny  ante  poker. 

“Our  case,  however,  seems  to  be 
different.  'The  Eagle  is  criticized  be¬ 
cause  the  story  was  not  published 
with  all  the  horrible  details.  Hence, 
we  place  our  hands  upon  our  heart 
and  announce  we’re  giiilty. 

“We  will  follow  our  custom  and 
withhold  the  names  of  the  five  hell- 
boimd  brethren  caught  the  other  night. 
Moreover,  if  they  are  caught  in  the 
future  we  will  not  publish  their  names. 

“And,  Mr.  Reader,  should  the  brave 
cops  crash  your  premises  and  end 
your  nickle  dice  game  or  penny  ante 
poker  debauchery,  we  won’t  publish 
your  name,  or  Ae  name  of  your 
friends. 

“But  we  warn  you.  It  has  long 
been  a  palpable  fact  —  and  one  to 
which  all  the  ministers  will  agree — 
that  a  citizen  is  safer  from  the  clutches 
of  the  law  in  Dothan  if  he  makes  his 
living  selling  whiskey  than  whirling 


away  an  idle  hour  in  an  occasional 
dime  dice  game. 

“In  conclusion,  if  any  member  of 
the  city  administration,  from  com¬ 
missioner  to  cop,  is  arrested  for  toss¬ 
ing  the  bones,  the  Eagle  will  not  pub¬ 
lic  their  names  either. 

“If,  we  say,  they  are  caught  And, 
in  case  you  are  in  a  gambling  mood, 
you  mi^t  bet  they  won’t  be.” 


FINDS  MISSING  WOMAN 


Chicago  Time*  Reporter  Get*  Exclu¬ 
sive  Interviews — Police  Baffled 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  July  6 — ^To  Irving  Yergin, 
Chicago  Daily  Times  police  reporter, 
goes  credit  for  three  consecutive  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  concerning  Mrs.  Ruth 
Freed,  sought  by  police  for  question¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  slaying  of 
Audrye  Valletta,  blonde  “party  girl,” 
and  “Eddie”  Freed,  husband  of  the 
woman  who  was  reported  seen  in  the 
apartment  building  just  prior  to 
shooting  of  Miss  Vallette. 

On  Friday,  the  Times  carried  a 
front  page  headline  with  a  picture  of 
Mrs.  Freed,  stating:  “Exclusive:  Re¬ 
porter  Gets  Interview  witlt  Wife  in 
Beauty’s  Murder!”  It  was  stated  at 


the  Times  that  Yergin,  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  past  15  years,  had 
learned  her  whereabouts  phoning  her 
many  night  club  friends  and  “by 
process  of  elimination”  finding  her  “in 
a  51st  Street  tavern.”  In  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Yergin,  she  was  quoted  as 
saying  she  would  give  up  to  the  police, 
if  she  could  first  talk  to  her  husband. 
She  was  still  missing  today. 

On  Simday,  Yergin  again  had  an 
exclusive  interview,  this  time  with 
the  husband,  Eddie  Freed,  part  owner 
of  a  North  Clark  Street  resort.  As 
a  result  of  this  interview,  the  Times 
reporter  obtained  information  that 
Freed  was  going  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  police  today,  which  he  did. 
Acting  on  this  information,  the  Times 
printed  the  story  this  morning. 

Yergin  has  been  with  the  Times  for 
the  past  five  years. 


WARDELL  NAMED  RECEIVER 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8 — Justus 
S.  Wardell,  native  of  California,  and 
for  many  years  publisher  and  owner 
of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Journal 
of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  of  five  closed  banks  here  by 
Comptroller  of  Currency  O’Connor. 


lUinoit  Group  Will  Have  Permanent 
Advertising  Office 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Daily  Newspaper  League  of 
niinois,  in  special  session  in  Spring- 
field,  July  1,  voted  to  present  to  the 
membership  a  plan  for  a  comprehen- 
ave  advertising  program  and  estab- 
IMunent  of  a  permanent  promotion 
office  to  represent  its  members. 

The  board  accepted  without  opposi- 
tioD  recommendations  of  a  special 
coBunittee,  of  which  R.  EL  Fedou, 
flgni  Courier-News,  is  chairman,  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Bloomington  May  7,  to  draft  such  a 
plan.  Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan  News 
and  Sun;  Preston  F.  Grandon,  LaSalle 
Poit-Tribune;  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford 
Star  and  Register- Republic,  also  vice- 
president;  and  John  F.  Lux,  Joliet 
Herald-News.  All  members  of  the 
committee,  except  Mr.  Lux,  were 
present  at  last  week’s  meeting. 

The  plan,  which  follows  closely  that 
of  the  Iowa  dailies,  is  to  be  submitted 
not  only  to  all  present  members  of 
the  Illinois  league,  but  also  to  other 
dailies  of  the  state,  at  a  series  of  five 
regional  meetings.  It  was  suggested 
that  Eugene  ETaherty,  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  association,  be  invited  to  attend 
these  meetings,  in  order  to  explain 
how  and  why  the  plan  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  state. 

Members  of  the  board  who  attended 
the  meeting  are:  John  W.  Potter,  Rock 
Island  Argus,  president,  who  presided; 
Mr.  Todd;  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Blooming¬ 
ton  Pantagraph,  secretary-treasurer; 
E.  M.  Jenison,  Paris  Beacon-News;  A. 
W.  Shipton,  Illinois  State  Journal, 
Springfield;  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy 
Herald-Whig;  and  Victor  L.  Moffet, 
Monmouth  Review-Atlas. 


WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRE; 


•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

announces  fhe  acquisition  of 

•  FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

the  Springfield  offices  have  been  discontinued. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE  and  FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


!'■ 


Have  been  merged — and  will  be  known  as 


FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC., 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service. 


All  communications  should  be  directed  to  the  Times  Building, 

New  York  City. 


TO  EMPLOYERS; 


TO  EMPLOYEES; 


JOINS  ADAMS  SERVICE 
William  L.  Vermeil,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  will 
join  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Ser¬ 
vice,  July  20,  as  sales  director.  Frank 
Markey,  vice-president  of  the  Adams 
*rvice,  has  resigned  to  head  his  oMm 
•*wspaper  syndicate.  Vennell  went 
to  Birmingham  five  years  ago  from 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Pre- 
'^'ously  he  was  editor  of  Son  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Times,  and  editor  of  Pine 
olu§s  (Ark.)  Commercial.  He  was 
editor  of  Shreveport  (La.) 
and  on  city  desk  of  Dallas 
(Tex)  News.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
'"^ty  of  Toronto  he  served  during 
toe  war  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 


We  are  equipped  to  efficiently  help 
you  solve  your  personnel  problems. 
Our  files  contain  full  information  and 
photos  of  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified  to  fill  any  type  of  newspaper, 
magazine,  advertising  agency  or  kin¬ 
dred  position.  Phone,  write  or  wire  if 
you  would  like  our  assistance.  No 
Charge  to  Employers. 


Now,  a  new  Four  Point  Plan  of  Optional 
registration  that  is  designed  to  help  you 
more  quickly  find  the  place  that  you  are 
seeking.  If  you  are  qualified  to  fill  a 
position  of  any  type  with  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  advertising  agency  or  kin¬ 
dred  line,  write  for  our  "Four  Point 
Plan,"  which  fully  describes  our  agency 


FERNAID’S  EXCHANGE,  INC., 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  service 


WM.  M.  WILSON,  Manager 


1706-08  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN  nCURE 
IN  NAB  MEET 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


Cake  with  Frocting  The  copy  is  interesting,  because  in 

This  is  so  nnlilrp  a  newspaper  pro-  addition  to  telling  advertisers  what 
motion  book  that  it  is  hard  to  be-  color  can  do  for  them,  it  describes 
Ueve  that  it  is  one.  The  cover  says  how  color  printing  is  done. 

“Cake  with  Frosting  ...  by  Barnett  “By  using  only  the  three  primary 
and  Steven.”  The  title  page  says  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  in  their 
hardly  anything  more.  The  24  pages  various  combinations  it  is  possible 
contain  two  stories  dealing  with  the  faithfully  to  reproduce  every  color  of 
rise  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  the  “Oil  Capital  rainbow  and  present  a  true  and 
of  the  World,”  into  market  of  big  lifelike  picture  of  your  merchandise, 
sales  opportunities  for  manufacturers.  “The  illustration  above  is  a  strik- 
Fascinating  are  ^8  example  of  the  vibrant  color  and 

■  the  figures  on  dramatic  effects  which  can  be  ob- 
the  oil  industry,  tained  with  three-color  advertising, 
Fascinating,  too,  using  the  new  and  improved  high- 
are  the  figures  on  ^pced,  multicolor  press  equipment  of 
Tulsa’s  wealth.  The  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com- 
“Any  conserve-  pa^y- 

tive  banker  in  *‘As  the  artist  blends  red,  blue  and 
Tulsa  can  name  yellow  paint  to  make  his 


KMBC — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  give 
radio  broadcasters  an  organization 
comparable  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  the  publication  field. 

The  plan  bears  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  a  committee  of  15,  representing 
not  only  NAB,  but  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

In  presenting  the  plan  for  a  radio 
ABC,  Mr.  Church  referred  to  the 
“profusion”  of  information  offered  by 
stations  to  date,  stating: 

“I  would  not  be  surprised  if  sta¬ 
tions,  networks,  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  combined,  spent  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $1,000,000  annually  on  radio 
research.  .  .  .  However,  this  research 
fails  in  several  respects, 
place,  there  is  no  single  source  of 
fundamental  information  which  can 
be  looked  to  as  c^cial  and  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  sanction  of  the  buyer,  the 
seller  and  the  middleman  (the  agency) 

in  the  advertising  field.”  -  .  -  - 

The  committee  recommended  the  parade  and  other  outdoor  activitk* 
necessary  “exploratory  research”  be  rained  out,”  about  1,500  carriers, 
conducted  at  the  Wharton  School  of  uews  correspondents,  and  guests  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  Philadelphia.  Nashville  Banner  attended  an  all* 
It  was  suggested  the  NAB  committee  *^ay  indoor  program  at  the  Bcinner’s 
_  be  increased  from  five  to  seven  mem-  second  annual  jamboree  and  convcn- 

vertise  your  product  to  A  LL  kinds  of  ads  are  put  out  every  bers,  \^ich  shall  include  a  represen-  fiuu  July  3.  Instead  of  outdoor  races 
larkable  purchasing  power.”  year  by  newspapers  which  have  tative  from  each  major  network  sub-  ^uid  stunts  at  the  fairgrounds,  the 

well  book  on  Tulsa.  The  large  correspondence  with  their  read-  scribing  to  the  project,  also  represen-  group  was  taken  to  a  special  motiai 

fast-moving,  entertaining,  ers.  The  best  ad  in  this  category  that  tatives  from  local,  regional  and  clear  picture  performance,  entertained  by 

iportant,  interesting  facts,  has  come  to  our  attention  in  some  channel  or  high  power  stations.  It  a  band  concert,  and  caricatured  1^ 

was  also  recommended  that  $10,000  Moro  Gonzales,  staff  artist.  Russell 

be  made  available  for  use  on  the  Miles  handled  arrangements, 
project  and  that  an  additional  amoimt 
may  be  devoted  to  the  project  by  the 
board  “if  in  the  board’s  opinion  this 
is  desirable.” 

As  a  parallel  to  the  bureau  of  re- 
V  search,  Mr.  Church,  as  chairman  of 

^  commercial  conunittee,  urged  the 

^  establishment  of  a  radio  promotion 
bureau,  whose  chief  function  would 
^  “educate”  advertisers  and  the 
public  in  general  on  matters  relating 
radio  industry. 

r"'AQQ  flfln  A  ur  n  '  *  convention  was  marked  by 

A  lEAn  ^  '  numerous  sideshow  meetings,  includ- 
i.;-  rrr.—r:: i^g  formation  of  a  regional  station 
1121“  ■  ,1^^  group,  similar  to  the  clear  channel 

-  -.'i.-r.-..-.:  organization  already  set  up  within  the 

If -r~  ' 11- ~  association,  and  continuance  of  the 
r~~  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  National  Independent  Broadcasters, 

~r."_  <  Inc.,  representing  smaller  independent 

^ ^ ; -  stations. 

time  is  the  recent  full  page  placed  by 

the  New  York  American  in  the  New  “SHOPPER”  BUYS  MACHINERY 
York  Journal.  (By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  effectiveness  of  the  ad  depends  Fresno,  Cal.,  July  9  —  Willicim  B. 
largely  on  the  simplicity  of  the  layout,  Paris,  publisher,  Fresno  Shopping 
the  attractiveness  of  Ae  photograph  Guide,  has  purchased  the  machinery 
and  the  fast  moving,  convincing  formerly  used  by  Santa  Maria  (Cal.) 
copy.  Hie  photograph  owes  much  Times  sold  in  1930. 
not  only  to  the  pleasant,  smiling 
people  who  are  shown  in  the  act  of 
writing  to  the  American  but  also  in 
the  trick  arrangement  of  the  hands 
of  the  man,  the  woman  and  the  boy. 

The  hands  are  photographed  over 
each  other,  coming  to  a  point  on  the 
sheet  of  writing  paper.  The  individ- 


undertaking  of  the  older  company  of 
the  same  name,  which  had  a  large 
newsprint  mill  at  Fort  William,  hat 
been  made  by  an  order  from  Justice 
J.  A.  McEvoy,  in  Toronto,  Ont.  The 
order  was  made  on  the  motion  of  the 
National  Trust  (Company,  trustee  un¬ 
der  a  mortgage  secinring  an  issue  of 
$10,000,0(X)  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  old  company.  The  order  directs 
that  $6,000,0(X)  principal  amount  of 
5  per  cent  &st  mortgage  sinking  fund 
bonds  of  the  new  company  be 
by  that  corporation  and  received  by 
National  Trust  Company  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  holders  of  the  $10,000,000  of 
bonds  of  the  old  company  on  the  Ka«i| 

In  the  oY  bonds  of  the  new  companv 

in  me  nrst 

company. 


_ _ _  .  .  various 

■  at  least  41  Tul-  tJolors,  the  picture  above  was  repro- 
sans  possessed  of  duced  in  ink  by  means  of  three  color 
$1,000,000  or  plates — one  for  red,  one  for  blue  and 
more  in  1936.  Six  one  for  yellow.  No  black  was  used, 
of  them  did  not  “Call  RAymond  7321  and  ask  our 
have  their  mil-  color  representative  to  explain  how 
an  when  the  depression  began.”  you  can  use  color  to  best  advantage 
And  then  at  ffie  very  end  of  the  to  forcefully  impress  your  sales  mes- 
aok,  in  the  very  last  paragraph,  is  sage  in  the  minds  of  more  than  a  half- 
le  only  clue  as  to  who  issued  the  million  Times-Picayune  New  Orleans 
aok  and  whv.  This  naraeranh  is  set  States  readers.” 


WASHINGTON  MEET  JULY  IS 

Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wadi- 
ington  will  hold  their  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing,  July  25,  at  Olympia. 


Promoting  Color 

The  most  colorful  color  ad  we  have 
seen  in  any  newspaper  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  piece  inserted  recently  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Purpose  of  the  ad  is  to  promote  the 
\ise  of  color  in  the  Times-Picayxme. 
This  it  chooses  to  do  by  showing  the 
wide  range  of  shades  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  three-color  plates.  The 
illustration  shows  a  street  jammed 


WHAT 

are  Bzltlah  Navipaptnaan 
and  AdvatttMn  dolagf 

Their  own  weekly  Jonmal, 
will  tell  yon. 


Past  free  epecimem  eepy 

from 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REVIEW 
154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


Home  Economic: 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 


ITe  guarantee  and  deliver  a 
definite  amount  of  additional 
national  advertising 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  me  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managcn 
Aseociation  can  provide  yon 
with  men  of  capacity 
ability. 

Addrese:  Clarence  E.  Eyeter. 
SecretatT-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star.  Peoria,  lUiiiols. 


We  Conduct  More  Cooking  Schools  for 
Daily  Newspapers  Than  Any  Other 
Organisation 

There  Mutt  Be  a  Reason 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

r  Park  Ava.  New  Yori 

EtTABIJilHZS  lets 
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SPEEDY  FOCUSING  DEVICE  SHOULD 

take  guesswork  from  distance 

Merits  of  Kalart  System  Discussed — March  of  Time  Pro¬ 
motion  Emphasizes  Growing  Importance  of  Pictures — 
Queen  Mary  Arrives  at  Dawn,  Hard  on  Photographers 

By  JACK  PRICE 

three  photo  electric-cell  synchronizer  — 
which  will  be  ready  wihtin  a  short 
time — we  thought  the  last  word  had 
been  said,  but  now  we  are  to  enjoy 
further  convenience  with  the  use  of 
the  Kalart  auto-focuser. 

These  two  scientific  improvements 
combined  in  one  cemare  will  make 
taking  pictures  a  matter  of  ease  and 
simplicity.  If  progress  continues  so 
rapidly  by  individuals,  we  wonder 


WITHIN  the  next  two 

weeks  the  Kalart  Company  of 
jfew  York  City  will  introduce  an 
(Uto-focusing  arrangement  for  the 
5peed  graphic  camera.  Although  the 
mcoporation  of  a  focusing  device  in 
1  camera  is  not  a  new  idea,  this  is  the 
grat  time  that  such  a  mechanism  has 
geen  ai^lied  to  a  camera  like  the 
gnphic. 

This  news  will  be  appreciated  by 


something  which  will  interest  every 
newspaper  photographer,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  and  student  of  joiumalism. 

The  edition,  a  masterpiece  of  print¬ 
ing  and  photo-engraving,  contains 
much  outstanding  pictorial  matter. 
Included  are  pictures  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  Yugoslavia  in 
France,  the  famous  scene  made  on  the 
deck  of  the  sinking  ship  Vestris  and 
shots  of  our  prominent  men  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
trend  of  times  when  this  book  is 
viewed.  The  new  school  of  modern 
pictorial  journalism  is  definitely 
marked  on  each  page.  While  we  feel 
that  the  picture  editor  could  have 
added  to  the  collection  an  important 
photograi^  which  is  one  of  two  out¬ 
standing  news  pictures,  that  of  the 


newspapers  saw  the  value  of  the 
news-picture  before  their  compet¬ 
itors,  and  for  their  vision  and  daring 
their  reward  has  been  unprecedented 
circulation. 

For  those  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
scope  in  newspaper  photography  we 
recommend  a  close  study  of  this  new 
screen  publication.  As  most  camera¬ 
men  are  called  upon  to  cover  feature 
stories  as  well  as  spot  news,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  screen  newspaper  can 
teach  them  some  new  tricks.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  photograj^er  to  go 
stale,  especially  if  his  assignments  are 
not  exciting  and  interesting. 


IT  is  generally  the  ambition  of  every 
new  cameraman  to  cover  ship- 
news.  While  sailing  down  the  bay  on 
nice  warm  day  at  seven  in  the 


newspaper  photographers  for  whose  why  the  major  camera  manufacturers  snootmg  01  mayor  uaynor,  we  com-  coming  the  photographer  gifted  to 


gtnefit  the  invention  was  created. 

Tbe  simplicity  of  the  installation  will 
surprise  even  the  skeptical.  A  finder 
jvich  as  the  one  Zeiss  brought  out 
y«ip  years  ago  is  hooked  to  the  side 
ol  the  camera  and  by  means  of  worm 
screw  shafts  it  is  connected  with  the 
lens  board.  It  is  most  accurate  and 
allows  the  cameraman  much  free¬ 
dom  with  his  camera. 

The  lens  board  is  drawn  out  in  the 
regular  manner  to  its  stop  mark  which  average  cameraman,  I  recall  an  inci- 
the  metal  piece  clamped  to  the  dent  on  board  an  incoming  ship  not 


do  not  take  a  hand  and  add  to  the 
list  of  achievements.  The  average 
photographer  is  still  waiting  for  a 
camera  to  be  built  of  some  light  metal. 
But  the  newspaper  photographer  is 
accustomed  to  waiting.  It  took  years 
for  photography  to  be  recogniz^  as 
an  important  factor  in  journalism. 


AS  an  illustration  of  how  important 
the  new  Kalart  device  is  to  the 


track.  The  camera  is  held  in  its 
normal  position  while  the  photog- 
mphor  looks  through  a  small  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  finder  and  regulates 
die  focus  by  racking  the  tracks  back 
or  forward.  The  finder  operates  in 
perfect  synchronization  with  the  lens. 
In  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 


so  long  ago.  An  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lens  lads  were  sent  down  the 
bay  to  cover  the  arrival  of  an  im¬ 
portant  person.  It  was  cold  and  damp 
that  morning.  While  the  light  was 
fair,  exposures  required  more  time 
than  usual.  When  the  gentleman 
came  on  deck  he  notified  the  camera¬ 


coupling,  the  operator  looks  at  the  nuen  that  he  would  only  stand  for  one 

shot.  Some  cameramen  who  had 
tripods  set  them  up,  while  others  de¬ 
pended  upon  guessing  the  distance. 
The  job  only  took  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
cause  the  prominent  person  was  too 
cold  to  give  the  boys  a  chance  for  an¬ 
other  shot.  Only  the  experienced  vet¬ 
erans  secured  more  than  two  shots 
while  the  less  experienced  men  only 
obtained  one  picture.  When  the  Great 
One  departed  the  photographers  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  group  below  deck. 

The  discussion  turned  to  camera 
mechanics.  Several  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  grew  dubious  about  their  nega¬ 
tives.  Cameras  were  opened  and  a 
series  of  focusing  tests  were  made. 
To  their  dismay  these  doubtful  chaps 
discovered  that  their  scales  were  off 
register.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate 
cameramen,  sympathizing  with  the 
youngsters,  saved  the  situation  by 
helping  out  with  their  extra  shots. 


ground  glass. 

This  invention  will  eliminate  the 
use  of  the  scale.  The  photographer 
can  make  his  so-called  "guess”  shots 
with  precision.  There  will  be  no 
reason  to  use  the  ground  glass  in 
those  close  up  shots.  The  cameraman 
is  always  ready  to  shooL  The  film 
holder  can  be  set  in  the  camera  with 
slide  drawn  when  time  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  The  speed-flash 
synchronizer  may  be  set  in  readiness 
without  danger  of  premature  firing, 
since  it  has  no  cormection  with  the 
focusing. 

When  a  graphic  is  in  constant  use, 
the  metal-stop  pieces  which  are 
clamped  to  the  tracks  will  eventually 
be  forced  forward  by  the  pressure 
against  them  when  the  front  board 
is  banged  out.  Photographers  have  al¬ 
ways  had  troubles  with  scale  adjust¬ 
ment.  Almost  every  cameraman  has 
had  to  remark  his  scale.  All  of  these 
handicaps  should  be  things  of  the 
past  with  this  method  of  synchronized 
focusing.  Just  as  long  as  there  is 
li^t  enough  to  see  the  object,  the 
finder  can  be  employed. 

The  entire  affair  is  compact  and 
does  not  add  weight  to  the  camera. 
It  is  permanently  fixed  in  such  man¬ 
ner  to  be  almost  fool  proof.  If  the 
camera  is  to  be  used  for  a  copy  job, 
the  photographer  need  not  worry 
about  racking  his  bellows  out  to  the 
limit.  The  coupling  is  made  to  en¬ 
gage  and  disengage  without  fear  of 
improper  synchronization.  The  finder 
is  fastened  a  little  forward  of  the 
levers  which  operate  the  focal  plane 
shutter.  The  sighting  lens  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  large  butter-fly  knob 
which  winds  the  curtain.  In  no  man¬ 
ner  does  the  focusing  device  entangle 
*ny  part  of  the  camera  mechanism. 

•  *  * 

'THIS  is  the  second  important  step 

I  made  in  the  advancement  of 
®echanical  perfection  of  the  cameras 
which  newspaper  photographers  must 
<^rate.  The  first  progressive  step 
was  the  speed-flash  synchronizer  later 
to  be  developed  by  the  Associated 
Prass.  When  Harry  Biel  invented  the 


In1931 


Science  made  great  news 
stories: 

Heavy  weight  hydrogen 
discovered  .  .  .  George 
Washington  Bridge  over 
Hudson  completed  .  .  . 
Earth’s  age  2,000,000,000 
years  .  .  .  Piccard  strato¬ 
sphere  flight. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE,  ten 
years  old  in‘1931,  continues  to 
report  all  developments  in  all 
fields  of  science  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  readability. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

SM0i  ConttUutlom  Ave. 
WaBhington^  0.  C. 


pliment  him  for  a  splendid  make-up. 

Definite  proof  of  what  news  pictures 
mean  to  the  public  is  shown  by  the 
reception  given  the  March  of  Time 
movie  series.  In  this  feature  we  find 
an  increasingly  closer  bond  between 
the  public  and  the  newspaper  camera¬ 
man.  While  the  movie  news  weeklies 
bring  to  us  the  high  spots  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  news,  the  March  of  Time  parades 
before  us  a  fuller  and  more  graphic 
dramatization  of  the  important  events. 

There  are  times  when  the  picture 
is  staged  to  re-enact  a  story  which 
could  not  be  secured  in  its  original 
form,  but  there  are  also  those  wonder¬ 
ful  scenes  of  the  bootleg  coal  industry 
which  were  actually  made  on  the  spot. 
Then  again  the  TVA  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  were  not  made  with  actors  and 
studio  effects. 

The  seed  of  the  idea  from  which 
the  March  of  Time  was  bom  is  taken 
from  the  newspaper  photographer. 
News-cameramen  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  this  form  of  public  service  since 
pictorial  journalism  was  started.  Some 


romancing  may  well  enjoy  his  few 
moments  on  the  briny  deep.  But 
leave  it  to  the  Cimard  Line  to  take 
the  pleasiure  out  of  life  by  bringing  in 
the  Queen  Mary  at  dawn. 

The  regular  time  for  the  cutter  tO’ 
depart  from  the  Battery  is  seven  a.  m. 
When  the  Queen  M^y  arrives  at 
Quarantine  the  early  cutter  leaves  the 
Battery  at  5: 45  and  it’s  too  bad  for  the 
boys  who  live  in  Yonkers  or  New 
Jersey. 

No  notice  was  sent  out  by  the  press 
agent  of  the  line  about  this  change 
this  week  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  publication  in  one  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  about  the  proposed  new 
schedule  there  would  have  been  many 
more  sad  faces  at  the  end  of  the  dock 
watching  the  stately  Queen  wind  her 
way  up  the  Hudson  river. 

Queen  or  no  Queen,  the  Cimard 
should  be  a  little  more  thoughtful 
about  our  cameramen’s  health.  After 
all,  they  are  not  in  the  Navy  and 
could  do  with  a  little  morning  sleep. 


Recently  we  received  a  large 
book  called  “Four  Hours  of  the 
Year.”  This  volume  was  published 
by  the  March  of  Time  and  while  it  is 
printed  for  promotional  matter  it  is 


I.eica  Pboto  b;  Harold  Rbodenbaugh  of  Wasbington  Post 

Shots  of  dramatic  news  events  not  only  must  stop  swift  action ;  they  must  also  oive 
depth  and  clearness  to  background  details.  That's  where  Leica  shines. 

When  big-time  news  photographers  gather  at  the  scene  of  action,  just  watch 
how  many  of  them  are  clicking  away  with  Leicas — taking  dozens  oi  shots  while  the 
'big-boz'  boys  are  fumbling  and  focussing  with  big  film  and  old  fashioned  finders. 
For  big  league  news  photography,  you  need  the  big  league  camera  —  Leica,  the 
tiny  miracle  oi  modem  camera  craft. 

Write  For  FREE  Literature 

Let  us  send  you,  FREE,  a  copy  oi  the  Leica  Photography  magazine.  The  500-page 
Leica  Manual  is  a  gold  mine  of  information  on  miniature  photography.  See  it  at  your 
photographic  dealer.  It  will  be  worth  many  times  the  $4.00  it  costs  you. 


"eica 


THE  ORIGINAL  MINIATURE  CANDID  CAMERA 


U.S.PAT.  NO.  I,9a0.044 

E.  LEITZ,  INC.  •  DEPT.  167  . 

Branch  Offices  In  CHICAGO 


Model  G  wtih 
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•  PRICES  START  AT  $98  50 

60  EAST  10th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AMOS  PARKER  WILDER, 
EDITOR,  DIES  AT  74 

Was  Former  Co-Director  of  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 
and  Consul  in  Orient — Father 
of  Thornton  Wilder 


Amos  Parker  Wilder,  former  co¬ 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  with  Colonel  N.  G. 
Osborn,  former  American  Consul  in 
the  Orient,  and  father  of  the  novelist 
Thornton  Wilder,  died  in  a  New 
Haven  hospital  July  2  after  an  illness 
of  a  year.  He  was  74  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  bom  in  Calais, 
Me.,  and  moved  to  Augtista,  Me., 
when  a  boy.  He  attended  Augusta 
High  School  and  Worcester  Military 
Academy  in  preparation  for  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  from  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1884.  During  his  college  course  he 
was  freshman  and  sophomore  class 
orator,  an  editor  of  the  Yale  Record, 
biweekly;  and  a  member  of  the  imi- 
versity  glee  club,  Psi  Upsilon  fra¬ 
ternity  and  Skull  and  Bones  senior 
society. 

After  two  years  of  teaching  follow¬ 
ing  graduation,  he  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  was 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium 
from  1888  to  1892.  While  at  that  post 
he  fought  many  campaigns  against  the 
poolrooms,  gambling  houses  and  other 
forms  of  vice  in  the  city. 

In  1892  Mr.  Wilder  attacked  edi¬ 
torially  the  Big  Four  political  group, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
four  was  part  owner  of  the  Palladiiun. 
The  following  morning  he  foimd  the 
doors  of  the  newspaper  office  closed 
to  him. 

He  then  became  editorial  writers 
for  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express 
and  later  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 
In  1894  he  purchased  a  part  owner¬ 
ships  in  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal,  and  became  editor  there. 
Many  stories  of  his  genius  and  humor 
come  from  Madison  where  he  resided 
for  some  time.  One  of  his  hrst  cub 
reporters,  who  later  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  made  to  sweep  out  the 
office  before  he  was  given  an  assign¬ 
ment.  Wilder  complimented  the  boy 
on  his  work  and  said  that  he  would 
never  have  to  sweep  another  floor;  he 
just  wanted  to  see  if  he  had  any  false 
pride. 

Although  he  made  no  politiccil  alli¬ 
ances,  Mr.  Wilder  was  appointed  in 
1906  as  consul  in  Hongkong,  China. 
From  1909  to  1914  he  was  consul  at 
Shanghai.  Resigning  because  of  ill 
health,  he  was  honored  by  Chinese 
civic  leaders,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  decorated  by  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  for  his  services.  Later  he  de¬ 
voted,  his  time  in  New  York  to  the 
Yale-in-China  movement.  As  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  college  he  raised 
an  annual  budget  of  $70,000. 

In  1920  he  joined  ffie  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  and  retired  in  1930. 

On  Dec.  3,  1894,  Mr.  Wilder  married 
Isabel  Niven,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thornton  M.  Niven,  who  was  a  fellow 
student  of  President  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field  at  Williams  College  and  for  30 
years  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Surviving,  besides 
Mrs.  Wilder,  are  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  They  are: 

Amos  Niven  Wilder,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Theology  in  the 
Newton-Andover  Theological  School; 
Thornton  Niven  Wilder,  novelist  and 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
at  Chicago  University;  Miss  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  Wilder  of  New  York,  poet 
and  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
Smith  College  faculty;  Miss  Isabel 
Wilder,  author  of  several  novels,  who 
resides  at  the  family  home,  and  Miss 
Janet  Frances  Wilder,  who  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  at  Chicago  University. 


WOULD  DO  IT  AGAIN, 
SHEDD  AVERS 

IContinued  from  page  9) 


at  it  analytically  from  the  inside. 

“We  are  now  getting  more  into  the 
age  of  the  impersonal  editorial  page 
and  it  is  the  newspaper  itself,  the  in¬ 
stitution,  that  speaks.  It  does  not 
give  its  opinions  as  the  latest  and  final 
word  on  a  subject  Newspapers 
realize  their  readers  are  entitled  to 
opinions  other  than  their  own. 

“People  have  not  lost  faith  in  their 
newspaper  ‘Bibles,’”  he  said  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question,  “but  newspapers 
have  changed  their  style.  They  don’t 
assume  to  be  infallible;  they  don’t 
speak  ex-cathedra  as  they  formerly 
did. 

“The  editorial  pages  are  less  dog¬ 
matic  than  formerly.  They  are  more 
given  to  discussion  and  explanation 
of  topics.  It  is  a  complement  of  the 
news  pages,  the  editorial  page,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  news  and  trying,  to  help 
the  reader  understand  it.” 

Asked  to  name  the  greatest  living 
journalist,  Mr.  Shedd  said  he  “would¬ 
n’t  want  to  assume  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  pick  out  the  outstanding  man  of 
the  profession.” 

However,  he  spoke  in  praise  of  John 
B  Wright,  of  Boston,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Haverhill  Gazette  during  Mr. 
Shedd’s  early  newspaper  days.  Mr. 
Wright,  whom  he  succeeded,  “taught 
me  the  fundamentals  of  journalism 
and  I  grew  up  under  his  training,”  he 
said.  “Even  today  I  follow  his  pre¬ 
cepts  as  I  edit  the  Bulletin.” 

Discussing  the  present  and  fuUire 
of  the  press  here  he  said: 

“The  newspaper  press  of  the  United 
States  is  far  from  being  threatened 
by  any  other  means  of  information. 
It  is  more  essential  than  ever,  and  has 
a  bigger  field  than  ever  before. 

“Television  won’t  supplant  news¬ 
papers.  Neither  television  nor  radio 
will  satisfy  the  newspaper  reader. 

Television  will  probably  be  an  aid 
to  newspapers  as  radio  is  at  present. 

I  don’t  view  such  advance  develop¬ 
ments  as  competitive,  but  as  an  aid 
to  the  business.  The  newspaper  has  a 
field  all  its  own.” 

Mr.  Shedd  was  asked  to  name  the 
outstanding  developments  in  news¬ 
paper  work  during  his  career  and 
their  relative  importance. 

He  mentioned  the  invention  of  the 
Linotype,  whose  advent  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  coincides  exactly  with  his  own 
start;  the  companion  mechanical 
progress  of  the  printing  press;  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  half-tone  and  means  of 
illustration  in  general;  development 
of  the  telephone  and  long  distance 
communication;  the  advent  of  auto¬ 
matic  printers;  the  automobile;  train¬ 
ing  of  better  newspaper  men  and 
women  in  schools  of  joimialism;  the 
airplane,  and  the  “latest  and  one  of 
the  greatest” — transmission  of  pic- 
t\ires  by  wire,  “as  represented  in  our 
own  service  and  the  others  that  have 
sprimg  up  since.” 

Newspapers,  he  declared,  have  been 
“in  the  front  ranks  of  civilization’s 
advance.” 
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“As  a  matter  of  fact  newspaper  en¬ 
terprise  has  laid  hold  of  every  scien¬ 
tific  advance  for  the  improvement  of 
its  service,”  the  veteran  editor  said. 

“Newspapers  have  kept  in  the  front 
ranks  and  obtained  quickly  every 
means  that  science  has  developed  for 
its  great  service  today  of  news  gath¬ 
ering,  printing  and  distribution.” 

He  also  finds  that  the  "moral  and 
mental  tone  of  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  is  better  than  it  was  50  years 
ago.” 

“The  outstanding  men  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  today,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “are  recognized  as  the  high¬ 
est  type,  as  was  true  of  many  leaders 
of  the  old  days.  Publishers  are  de¬ 
manding  better  quality  and  are  get¬ 
ting  it.” 

Mr.  Shedd  was  bom  in  New  Bos¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  on  Feb.  9,  1871,  and  made 
his  first  contact  with  newspapers 
when  he  worked  during  summer  va¬ 
cation  in  the  office  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Courier  when  he  was  12.  He 
also  carried  the  Courier  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  Lowell  Times  in  the 
morning  as  a  newsboy  at  the  age  of  11. 

“So  you  see  I  got  printer’s  ink  under 
my  fingernails  pretty  early  and  I 
never  quite  got  it  out,”  is  a  favorite 
remark  of  Mr.  Shedd. 

After  his  training  on  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  xmder  John  B.  Wright,  who 
was  known  everjrwhere  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  among  newspapermen  as  an  ed¬ 
itor  who  never  reckoned  the  cost  if  a 
story  was  to  be  had,  Mr.  Shedd  soon 
became  city  editor,  then  news  editor, 
and  later  editor  when  Mr.  Wright 
died. 

He  went  to  the  Boston  Herald  as  an 
editorial  writer  in  1907,  where  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Arthim  Warren  as  editor  two 
years  later.  He  remained  until  1911, 
when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  be¬ 
come  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  served  10  years  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  before  he  became  its  editor. 

Mr.  Shedd  has  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  Charles  F.  of  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  and  the  Misses  Marion  E.  and  C. 
Ethel  Shedd  who  still  reside  in  the  old 
family  homestead  in  Haverhill.  None 
ever  became  interested  enoxigh  in 
their  brother’s  field  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Shedd  married  Frances  Martha 
Hodgdon,  of  Haverhill,  on  February 
27,  1891.  They  have  three  sons;  Har¬ 
old  H.,  merchant  of  Haverhill,  Mass.; 
Clifford  Ernest,  connected  with  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company;  and 
Dr.  Karl  Eastman  Shedd,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Modem  Languages, 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  Staunton,  Va. 

During  his  presidency  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspapers  Mr. 
Shedd  traveled  extensively  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  Middle  West  speaking  before  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  groups  of  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  interests  of  journal¬ 
istic  education  for  coming  genera- 
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FILM  APPROPRIATION 
INCREASED  50% 


United  Artist*  to  Spend  $2,500,000 
or  More  Than  10%  of  Prodoc* 
tion  Cost,  in  Advertising 
35  Features 


(Special  to  Editos  &  rvsLiSHsi) 

Los  Angeles,  July  6. — Increasing  the 
national  advertising  budget  nearly  SO 
per  cent.  United  Artists  will  spend 
$2,500,000  on  newspaper  and  magazine 
exploitation  for  their  1936-37  program 
George  J.  Schaefer,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  told  the  organizatioD'i 
sales  convention  in  a  recent  sessko 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 

This  advertising  appropriation  is  for 
the  35  features  on  the  list,  and  does 
not  include  promotion  for  18  shorts, 
including  the  Walt  Disney  cartoons, 
which  will  use  additional  space.  The 
advertising  cost  is  figured  at  mon 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  d 
the  productions,  which  will  run  around 
$21,000,000. 

At  least  $50,000  will  be  spent  na¬ 
tionally  on  the  least  important  of  the 
season’s  product,  with  the  amount  in¬ 
creasing  to  $150,000  each  on  the  im¬ 
portant  pictiu-es.  Several  of  the 
newspaper  campaigns  will  be  in  color, 
including  the  campaign  for  ‘The  Gar¬ 
den  of  Allah,”  which  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  Technicolor,  and  “Rem¬ 
brandt”  Hie  first  four  pictures  oi 
the  United  Artists  season,  in  order 
of  their  release,  are  “The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,”  “Hie  Garden  of  Allah,” 
“Dodsworth,”  and  “Come  and  Get  It" 

U.  A.  advertising  is  handled  by 
Donahue  &  Co.,  Inc. 


HANES  SUCCEEDS  GLENNAN 
Tom  Hanes  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  to  succeed  Keville 
Glennan,  resigned.  Mr.  Hanes  has 
been  sports  editor  for  the  last  16 
years.  Charles  Reilly,  sports  editor, 
has  been  assistant  sports  editor  for  a 
number  of  years. 


IF 

11  70U  are,  or  anticipate, 
appropriating  advertising 
monies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Journal  covering  the 
activities  of  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  in  these  terri¬ 
tories. 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  Si. 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 


PabUsk<>4  Moatbtr— Subscriptioo  Rat* 
7/.  par  yoar.  post 


Employers-- 
Here's  Your  Man! 


Thoroughly  trainod  and  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  man— in  46  itatas — ha»* 
thair  partonal,  aducation  and  aspari- 
anca  racordt  filad  with  tha  Partonna' 
Bureau  to  ba  used  at  a  MOMENT’S 
NOTICE  from  you.  Diract  contacti 
can  ba  made  quickly. 


When  you  want  a  GOOD  man  is 
theta  fields— 


Editorial— daily  and  waakly  newt 
papers,  magazines  and  businau 
papers; 


Advertising  —  layout  and  dasig*. 
copyrighting — agency  and  publi¬ 
cation; 


Radio— continuity  writing,  program 
directing  and  announcing; 


Publicity— institutional  and  commer¬ 
cial — 


— You'll  find  him  through  tha  Pur- 
tonnal  Bureau.  No  charge*  to  am- 
ployar*. 


SELECT  tha  RIGHT  man  for  your 


ttafl  through — 


The  Personnel  Bureau 
of  sigma  Delta  Chi 

836  Eschanga  Ava.  Chicago.  iNinoh 
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LEON  H.  ROUSE,  LABOR 

leader,  dies  at  68 

Haad  of  '*Bic  Six”  Typographical 
(JaioB  in  New  York  for  Twenty 
Years — Led  Fight  for 

Higher  Wages 


Lef^i  H.  Rouse,  for  nearly  20  years 
jujiident  of  the  New  York  Typo- 
Mphioal  Union  No.  6,  known  as  the 
"Big  Six”  of  the  International  Typo- 
■jiphipfll  Union,  died  July  7  at  his 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  was  68 
years  old. 

In  poor  health  for  several  months 
gr.  Rouse  was  stricken  with  this  final 
a  little  more  than  a  week  ago. 
Bom  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Rouse  left  the 
(eventb  grade  in  public  school  there 
to  learn  the  printer’s  trade  and  went 
to  New  York  in  1888.  For  12  years 
he  worked  in  printing  shops  and  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York 
World  where  he  stayed  for  33  years. 
Although  head  of  the  Typographical 
UnioD  he  kept  his  membership  in  the 
Wvld  chapel  imtil  that  paper  was 
laaged  with  the  New  York  Telegram. 

He  was  elected  president  of  “Big 
6*  in  1915  and  was  the  first  president 
d  that  union  to  serve  more  than 
nro  terms.  Mr.  Rouse  served  eight 
consecutive  terms,  or  16  years.  He 
was  defeated  in  1931  by  Austin 
Hewson,  but  went  back  into  office  in 
1S33  and  was  re-elected  in  1935. 

Mr.  Rouse  led  the  union’s  long  fight 
fx  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
He  increased  the  union’s  enrollment 
from  7500  to  10,000.  When  he  went 
into  office  machine  operators  were  re¬ 
ceiving  $24  to  $27  for  a  48-hour  week, 
and  compositors  were  being  paid  $30 
to  $36  or  the  same  length  of  time. 
In  1919  he  led  the  h^t  for  a  44- 
hour  week  and  a  $50  minimum  wage. 
He  lived  to  see  New  York  typograph- 
trs’  wages  increase  to  a  minimum  of 
S5250  and  go  as  high  as  $61.17  for 
li^t  shift  compositors. 

Besides  organizing  various  printing 
stablishments  including  the  New 
lark  Evening  Post,  the  New  York 
Commercial,  Daily  News  Record, 
Women’s  Wear,  and  the  McGraw-Hill 
(ommercial  shop,  Mr.  Rouse  was  often 
ailed  out  of  town  to  aid  various 
iroups  in  their  labor  difficulties.  He 
ns  instrumental  in  gaining  new  wage 
ales  for  printers  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
hney  City,  N.  J.,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  1931  he  was  elected  vice- 
gesident  of  the  ITU. 


SIX  COLOR  PACES  IN  ROW 


Qtveland  Plain  Dealer  Enlarging 
Facilities  for  Color  Printing 

Six  color  pages  advertising  electrical 
■frigerators  appeared  in  the  Clewe- 
ad  Plain  Dealer  on  consecutive  days 
king  the  week  of  June  22  to  27. 
ky  represented  the  joint  activity 
'  the  six  Cleveland  retailers,  over 
lose  names  the  advertisements  ap- 
ked,  the  Electrical  League  of 
(veland  and  the  refrigerator  manu- 
tturer. 

Ihe  program  was  conceived  by  the 
•in  ^aler,  and  all  but  one  of  the 
‘  pages  was  plaimed  and  prepared 
'their  advertising  art  department. 
One  of  the  biggest  weeks  in  elec¬ 
ta!  refrigerators  we  have  had  in 
ki"  is  the  report  of  these  color 
hertisers. 

Hew  and  enlarged  color  facilities 

•  the  Sunday  magazine  and  comic 
toons  are  already  under  way  at  the 
■o  Dealer.  A  26-unit  multi-color 
k  press  is  now  being  installed.  It 
‘  designed  primarily  for  the  cen¬ 
sus,  simultaneous  production  of  a 
rPage  four-color  comic  section  and 
•►page  magazine  with  a  large  num- 

•  of  the  pages  in  color. 


PRESS  HELD  TO  HAVE 
NO  AIR  PRIORITY 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


dling  of  news  by  radio  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  was  raised  during  the  hearings 
before  the  Commission  through  the 
suggestion  that  it  should  make  an 
order  limiting  stations  to  broadcast¬ 
ing  news  at  regular  stated  intervals. 
The  only  reason  given  to  support  the 
suggestion  was  the  allegation  that 
radio  stations  carry  news  flashes 
whenever  an  important  piece  of  news 
is  received  and  that  the  public  often 
missed  the  benefit  of  it  and  also  the 
allegation  that  radio  stations  some¬ 
times  polish  up  their  news  flashes  to 
catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
listeners. 

In  short,  if  the  objection  made  to 
the  manner  in  which  radio  stations 
handle  news  is  carried  into  the  news¬ 
paper  office,  it  would  be  just  as  soimd 
an  analogy  to  object  to  the  use  of 
headlines  or  other  means  of  attracting 
reader  attention.  It  is  doubted  that 
the  Commission  has  authority  to 
make  such  an  order  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  and  it  is  the  concensus  that  if 
the  Commission  did  have  such  au¬ 
thority  it  would  not  attempt  to  exer¬ 
cise  it  in  any  such  imwarranted 
•manner. 

NEWSMEN  TO  MEXICO 


Accompany  Vice-President  Garner  to 

Pan-American  Highway  Opening 

(By  trlrfirat'h  to  Editos  &  PuBLisasa) 

Mexico  City,  July  7 — A  large  group 
of  newspapermen  from  the  United 
States  accompanied  Vice  -  President 
Garner  to  Mexico  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Pan-American  High¬ 
way  between  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  Mex¬ 
ico  City. 

Among  those  present  were:  Ted 
Dealey,  general  manager,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  and  Journal;  Wm.  Pres¬ 
cott  Allen,  publisher,  Laredo  Times; 
Grady  Kinsolving,  publisher.  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times;  Frank 
Maybom,  publisher.  Temple  (Tex.) 
Telegram;  Wm.  H.  Lander,  United 
Press;  Fred  Dye,  Associated  Press; 
Harry  Nichols,  New  York  Times;  and 
Arthur  Constantine,  International 
News  service. 

After  the  ceremonies  Vice-President 
Gamer  returned  to  his  Texas  home. 
Other  members  of  his  party,  including 
Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels,  Sena¬ 
tor  Wm.  G.  McAdoo  of  California, 
Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  and 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  continued  with  the  official  delega¬ 
tion  in  Mexico.  All  were  entertained 
by  President  Cardenas  at  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Mansion  and  at  official  dinners 
at  the  American  Embassy. 


IHfc  TKADt  MARK  OF 
ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 

tol'  OUMINANI  NtWS  COVERAGE 


JOURNALIST  A  SUICIDE 
IN  LEAGUE  SESSION 

Stefan  Lux,  of  Prague  Preeee,  Shoots 
Self  in  Protest  to  Treatment 
of  Jews  in  Germany 


With  a  newspaperman’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  sensational,  Stefan  Lux, 
Czechoslovak  journalist-photographer, 
fatally  shot  himself  in  die  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva 
the  morning  of  July  3,  protesting,  “I 
did  it  as  a  gesture.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  act  was  a 
protest  to  attract  attention  to  the 
misery  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  Al- 
thou^  he  was  not  an  orthodox  Jew 
he  was  given  a  religious  funeral  and 
was  burisd  in  a  Jewish  cemetery  at 
Veyrier. 

Robert  Dell  spoke  at  the  ceremony 
as  the  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Journalists  accredited 
to  the  League  of  Nations  although  Lux 
was  not  a  member.  Other  corespon¬ 
dents  were  present.  It  was  said  that 
he  “deliberately  killed  himself  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  the  League 
which  allows  brutal  force  to  smother 
the  cries  of  the  weak.” 

Among  letters  which  were  foimd 
in  his  pockets  were  some  to  King 
Edward  V,  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  Eden,  the  Manchester  (England) 
Guardian,  the  London  Times,  and 
Joseph  A.  C.  Avenol,  League  secretary 
general.  The  letter  to  Eden  said,  “I 


hope  that  this  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
an  unknown  soldier  of  life  will  help 
bring  a  little  clarity  and  truth.  When 
a  man  dies  deliberately  after  serious 
reflection  he  can  ask  to  be  heard.” 

The  Assembly  was  listening  to  a 
translation  of  a  long  speech  by  the 
Spanish  delegate  when  Lux  fired  the 
shot  The  interpreter  paused  and 
Premier  Paul  van  Zeeland,  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  who  was  presiding,  asked  if 
there  was  a  doctor  among  those  pres¬ 
ent  Dr.  Phillippe  Roy  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  delegation  gave  first  aid  to  the 
wounded  man  and  he  was  removed  to 
a  hospital  where  he  died  of  an  inter¬ 
nal  hemorrhage  after  protesting  all 
day  that  he  did  not  want  to  live. 

Lux  left  his  seat  in  the  press  gallery 
and  found  his  way  to  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  where  there  is  a  bench  for 
press  photographers.  Some  authori¬ 
ties  say  that  he  took  out  an  automatic 
pistol  which  was  believed  by  them  to 
be  a  flashlight  pistol.  He  stood  up 
near  the  close  of  the  morning  session, 
shouted  somediing,  and  fired. 

Stefan  Lux  was  bom  in  Vienna  of 
Jewish  parents.  He  was  48  years  old. 
Prior  to  1933  he  lived  for  25  years  in 
Germany  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Weltbuehne,  a  Berlin  radical 
weekly.  He  had  since  lived  in  Prague 
working  for  the  Prague  Presse,  the 
daily  he  represented  at  the  League 
meetings.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  12- 
year-old  son.  It  was  stated  by  some 
correspondents  that  he  was  far  from 
penniless  but  might  have  been  ill. 
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N.  Y.  FAIR  PRESS  DIRECTOR 

Perley  Boone,  of  Chicago  Tribune, 
Head*  World’*  Fair  Department 

Creation  of  a  press  department  for 
the  World’s  Fair,  under  the  direction 
of  Perley  Boone,  a  New  York 
newspaperman 
and  resident  of 
Queens  for  the 
last  fifteen  years, 
has  been  an- 
nounced  by 
Grover  Whalen, 
president 
For  the  last  15 
years,  Mr.  Boone 
has  worked  in 
the  news  room 
of  the  New 
York  Times  as 
eastern  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Before  coming  to 
New  York,  he  held  various  jobs  on 
the  Tribune  in  Chicago.  Previously, 
he  had  worked  as  reporter  for  the 
New  York  City  News  Bureau. 


N.  Y.  REGIONAL  MEETING 


Eight  Dailies  Discus*  Circulation 
Rates,  Publicity,  Lotteries 

Representatives  from  eight  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Syracuse  area  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  attended  a  group  meeting  in 
Syracuse  last  week  for  a  discussion 
of  publishers’  problems  and  new  ser¬ 
vices  inaugurated  by  the  Association’s 
Central  Office. 

Karl  H.  Thiesing,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  stressed  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  published  circulation  rates. 
Free  publicity  and  advertising  of  lot¬ 
teries  were  among  other  leading 
topics  discussed. 

Representatives  at  the  meeting 
were:  William  O.  Dapping,  Auburn 
Citizen- Advertiser;  E.  H.  Clark,  Cort¬ 
land  Standard;  E.  M.  Waterbury,  Os¬ 
wego  Palladium-Times;  EL  A.  O’Hara 
and  Charles  R.  Adams,  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald;  Louis  D.  Burrill  and  E.  M. 
Stm^es,  Syracuse  Journal- American; 
Jerome  D.  Bammn,  Arthur  J.  Gor¬ 
don,  Grant  W.  Ernst  and  W.  A.  Dyer, 
Jr.,  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  W.  S. 
Tuttle  and  E.  C.  Smith,  Oneida  Dis¬ 
patch;  James  Christensen,  Geneva 
Daily  Times,  and  Robert  E.  Viano,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  secretary. 

CENTENNIAL  EDITIONS 

Newspapers  throughout  Wisconsin 
have  been  capitalizing  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  marking  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  100th  birthday.  At  Madison, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  Capital 
Times  published  special  Centennial 
editions,  and  in  addition  to  this  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  included  the  first  roto¬ 
gravure  section  ever  published  in 
Madison.  The  Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Herald-Times,  Jime  23,  issued  116 
pages,  made  up  of  96  full-size  news¬ 
paper  pages  and  20  tabloid  pages,  de¬ 
voted  (ihiefly  to  Manitowoc  county  and 
city  historical  data.  Three  sections, 
containing  56  pages  of  historical  news 
copy  and  advertising,  comprised  the 
special  edition  issued  by  the  Fond  du 
Lmc  Commonwealth-Reporter,  June  27. 

A.  R.  CASPAR  ADVANCED 

Albin  R.  Caspar  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  manager  of  sales  since  July  1935, 
has  recently  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  sales  for 
the  Great  Northern  Pai»r  Company. 
Mr.  Caspar  has  been  with  the  Great 
Northern  company  for  17  years.  For¬ 
merly  he  was  for  seven  years  in  the 
Boston  office  as  assistant  manager  of 
manufacturing.  After  his  graduation 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  in 
1919  he  joined  the  Great  Northern 
company  and  spent  nine  years  in  the 
various  mills. 


ARIZONA  TAX  UPHELD 

Court  Rules  Publishers  Must  Pay  on 
Advertising  and  Sales  Receipt* 

Arizona  newspapers  must  pay  a 
sales  tax  on  advertising  service,  the 
state  supreme  court  has  ruled  in 
unanimous  opinion  upholding  that 
contention  of  the  Arizona  Tax  Com¬ 
mission.  The  high  court  said  the 
Maricopa  County  Superior  Court  was 
correct  in  interpreting  section  seven 
of  the  sales  tax  act  pertaining  to  pub¬ 
lications  to  include  the  imposition  of 
a  one  per  cent  tax  on  the  gross  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  sales  or  income  from  adver¬ 
tisements  and  notices  in  newspapers. 

The  supreme  court’s  opinion  stated, 
in  part; 

"It  hardly  seems  reasonable  that  in 
passing  a  revenue  measure  imposing 
upon  every  person  engaging  in  the 
businesses  specifically  enumerated  a 
tax  of  certain  percentage  on  the  gross 
proceeds  of  sales  or  gross  income,  the 
legislature  intended  to  exempt  from 
the  tax  the  principal  income  from 
any  one  of  them,  especially  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  arising  as  in  the  case  of 
the  publication  of  newspapers,  from 
the  purely  commercial  phase  of  its 
activities.” 

34  STUDENTS  GET  JOBS 

Thirty-four  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  have  been  placed  during  the 
past  six  weeks,  reports  Prof.  Grant  M. 
Hyde,  chairman  of  the  department. 
Of  the  total  positions  placed.  16  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  graduating  class  have 
been  placed,  while  new  positions  were 
secur^  for  14  graduates  of  former 
years.  Summer  positions  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  foim  junior  students. 

HISTORIANS’  SON  IS  EDITOR 

William  Beard.  20,  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Beard,  well-known  his¬ 
torians,  became  editor  July  2  of  the 
Norris  (Tenn.)  Times,  a  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s 
model  town  of  Norris.  The  paper  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  Norris  News,  which  quit 
business.  Beard  will  spend  only  part 
of  his  time  getting  out  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  assistant  to  J.  W.  Brad- 
ner,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  town  of 
Norris. 

no  RECEIVE  AWARDS 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  national  awards 
for  excellence  in  scholarship  were 
made  to  110  graduating  seniors  major¬ 
ing  in  journalism  at  32  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism.  Sixty-five 
men  and  45  women  received  the  1936 
award. 


©hituarp 

ALTER  H.  WHITNEY,  62,  for- 
VV  mer  manager,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger  and  later  with  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  died  July  1  in  Quincy. 

EIomund  D.  AsHfY,  veteran  artist 
and  photographer  with  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  before  it  be¬ 
came  the  Standard-Times,  died  July 
5.  His  wife  and  one  son  survive. 

Charles  Chandler  Reese,  74,  news- 
p>aper  cartoonist  and  illustrator,  died 
July  3  in  a  Glendale,  Cal.,  hospital. 
During  his  career  he  was  with  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  His  sketches  of  the  field 
of  action  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World.  A  daughter  and  two 
brothers  survive. 

Gaty  Pallen,  66,  former  legislative 
writer  for  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic, 
the  St.  Louis  Star  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  died  at  a  hospital  there  re¬ 
cently  after  a  long  illness  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  nervous  breakdown.  He 
entered  newspaper  work  on  the  old 
St.  Louis  Star  more  than  30  years  ago, 
covering  the  State  house  and  for 
many  years  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  political  commentators 
in  Missouri. 

George  W.  Henry,  71,  pioneer  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  printer  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  suddenly  June  30  of  a 
heart  attack. 

F.  J.  Baer.  54,  publisher,  Neillsville 
(Wis.)  Tri-County  Journal,  which  he 
organized  last  October,  and  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Granton  (Wis.) 
Herald,  was  found  hanging  from  a 
rafter  in  the  garage  of  his  home  June 
29.  He  had  been  worried  over  finan¬ 
cial  matters  and  ill  health,  his  wife 
said. 

Mrs.  Eda  Frances  Emmett,  46.  wife 
of  Dan  W.  Emmett,  publisher,  Ven¬ 
tura  (Cal.)  Free  Press,  died  June  28 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  three  months  ago. 

David  A.  Dennison,  80,  former 
owner  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  died  in  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  July  2. 

Francis  Adams,  32,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Sun  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  died  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  July  3. 
of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  also  with 
several  advertising  agencies  vmtil  ill¬ 
ness  forced  him  to  go  to  New  Mexico 
in  1934. 

Joseph  R.  Donovan,  32,  for  more 


than  12  years  a  newspaperman  in 
Philadelphia  and  Chester,  Pa.,  (Jin,] 
July  3.  He  worked  on  the  PhiladtU 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  for  the  past  7 
years,  and  previously  was  with  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

Hon.  Peter  John  Veniot,  72,  former 
postmaster  general  of  Canada  and 
former  premier  of  New  Brunswick 
died  July  6  at  his  home,  Bathurst 
N.  B.  Journalist  by  profession,  he 
served  on  several  Nova  Scotia  news¬ 
papers,  before  foimding  the  French 
language  weekly  courier,  DesProvinctt 
Maritimes,  which  he  edited  and  pub- 
lished  at  Bathurst. 

Benjamin  D.  Underwood,  76,  re¬ 
tired  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  Journal,  died  in 
Los  Angeles  July  5.  He  had  owned 
the  Journal  for  40  years  prior  to  1912 
when  he  retired. 


JUNIUS  CRAVENS 

Junius  Cravens,  42,  art  critic.  So* 
Francisco  News,  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  was  found  dead  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  beach  near  Mussel  Rock,  Cal., 
July  2.  Mr.  Cravens  was  art  editor 
of  the  Butterick  Publications,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Vogue  and  art  editor 
of  Vanity  Fair  before  the  World  War 
On  the  Coast  he  was  active  as  a  de¬ 
signer  of  amateur  play  productioiB 

BRIDGEPORT  TIMES  WINS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  July  8— A  $30,- 
000  civil  action,  alleging  breach  d 
agreement,  brought  by  James  S. 
Westbrook,  Bridgeport  investmoit 
banker,  against  the  Bridgeport  Tima- 
Star  and  Henry  D.  Bradley,  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  has  been  dismissed  by 
Judge  Kenneth  Wynne.  Westbrook 
claimed  the  amount  as  his  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  part  he  played  in  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  sale  of  the  Times-Star 
to  the  Post  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Bridgeport  Telegram  and  Post, 
morning  and  evening  dailies.  The 
deal  was  not  completed,  but  the 
banker  claimed  that  he  had  lived  up 
to  his  part  of  the  agreement  and  was 
entitled  to  his  commission. 


INSPECTS  COMEAU  BAY  SITE 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  last  week  in¬ 
spected  the  site  of  the  new  Ontario 
Paper  Company  mill  at  Cameau  Bay. 
Que.,  which  is  expected  to  be  in  op¬ 
eration  by  the  end  of  1937.  The  proj¬ 
ect  when  completed  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30,000,000.  His  ar¬ 
rival  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the 
New  York  News,  pulp-carrier  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Tribune. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


Rebuilt  Presses 

BLACK  AND  COLOR 

SCOTT  Modem  High  Speed  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Presses 
in  various  capacities,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  Boor  fed. 

SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 
HOE  40  page  Simplex  Press. 

HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 
with  substructure  and  reels. 

DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press. 

HOE  Universal  Unit  (Pancoast) 
16-Couple  Color  Press. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Office  A  Factory . Plainfield  N.  J. 

New  York  Office . 230  West  41»t  Street 

Chiraeo  Office . 13.30  Monadnock  Block 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  yoiL 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Csbl*  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 
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FILTREAU  at  274  MADISON 

A  literary  agency  has  been  opened 
by  Eugene  Filteau,  at  274  Madison  ^ 
Avenue.  New  York.,  to  accommodate  i 
authors  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad.  / 
In  an  item  last  week,  through  a  ^ 
Q^pographical  error,  the  address  was  , 
lijted  as  247  Madison  Ave. 

YANKTON  PAPER  APPOINTS 

Hie  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Press  & 
DoJcotan  has  appointed  Arthur  Hagg 
i  Associates  as  national  advertising 
representatives,  effective  July  1. 

martin  goes  to  RUSSIA  ^ 

Lawrence  Martin,  Medill  School  of  " 
Journalism  faculty.  Northwestern 
University,  has  gone  to'  Russia  to 
study  Soviet  journalism. 

Bitor  &  publish^ 

Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (C««h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  par  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
fat  insertion  as  earned  by  (requcncy  of 
msrtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Ths  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  richt 
Is  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

_ Appraiaing _ 

W«  appraise  newspaper  publishini;  proper- 
tiea — tangibles  and  intangibles,  including 
(oodwill.  Write  for  details,  without 
obligation. 

XEWSPAPEU  APPKAISAL  COKP. 

Times  Bldg.,  Times'  Square,  New  York 

Business  Opportunity 

Cs-pablisher  wanted  for  growing,  exclusive 
MSthern  county  seat  daily,  city  over  10,- 
000.  Will  sell  50%  stock  interest  lor 
tlO.OOO  all  cash,  or  quarter  interest  lor 
05,500  all  cash,  to  newspaper  man  of 
background  and  ability.  Write  in  con- 
Idence,  giving  lull  proof  of  newspapering 
sad  financial  abilities.  Prompt  action  es- 
wntial.  Box  A-748.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Newspapers  For  Sale 

ftaa  southern  connty  seat  weekly  available 
to  right  party.  Will  sell  controlling  in¬ 
terest  for  $4,500  all  cash,  or  $5,000 — 
hall  rash  balance  reasonable  terms.  Ad- 
dress  Box  A-750,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
d  Tear  Established  Spanish  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  job  plant  including  linotype, 
circular  and  job  printing  machinery. 
Polly  equipped.  Excellent  condition. 
Population  38,000.  Located  at  118  North 
:lrd  St.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Price  low 
for  immediate  cash  sale. 

_  ^^wspnp«r  Brokers 

baiifonila  ^ 

Dallies  and  Weeklies 

f  I.  DREXLER.  Mill  Valley.  California 
If  you  want  facts,  based  on  my  personal 
appraisal,  regarding  Pacific  roast  news¬ 
papers.  write  M.  O.  Moore,  Newspaper 
Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  (lalif. 

Mid-West  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  sold, 
bought,  merged,  appraised.  Herman  H. 
l^och.  Badgerow  Bldg.,  .Sioux  City,  la. 

I  have  It.  If  you  want  a  good  daily,  I  have 
It.  If  you  want  a  good  weekly.  I  have  it. 

If  you  want  a  good  semi-weekly,  I  have 
'.  Write,  wire  or  cull.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 

Uuilding,  New  York. _ 

Newspapers  sold,  bought,  appraised,  merged. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COKP. 

Times  Bldg..  Times  Sq.  New  York 

_  Circulation  Promotion 
bonded  Campaigns  Succeed — Hudson  De 
IViesi  &  Associates  World's  Record  Cir- 
rulation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
Tor  good  newspapers  this  27-yesr-nld  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
the  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  <>cci 
■leiiial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Morrison  Plan 

'••s  spaperdom’  s  Leading  Circulation  Builders 
That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 

•th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


__  Photo-Lithographiat 

No  Cuts  Needed.  Illlustrate  Advertising  lit¬ 
erature,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
lowest  prices,  $1.50  per  100;  20c  addi¬ 
tional  lOO’s.  Passantino,  250  W.  49th, 
'‘•reel.  Lo  5-6551. 


Help  Wanted 

The  most  logical  way  to  secure  a  fosition  in  i 
any  branch  of  ttewspaper,  magasine,  adfcrtis- 
ing  agency  or  kindred  work,  is  through  our 
personnel  agency. 

Our  new  Four  Point  Flan  of  optional  regis¬ 
tration  is  designed  to  help  you  more  quickly 
tiud  the  job  you  are  seeking. 

If  you  are  itUcrested  in  knouing  more  about 
litis  specialised  service,  write  us,  requesting 
information  concerning  "The  Four  Point  Plan." 

411  correspondence  is  treated  ii:  a  strictly 
. ,  nfiilential  manner. 

"Il'e  Connect  the  IPircs’' 

PPP.\AUrS  EXCHANGE,  INC., 

.ihutlirr  liPITOR  ir  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  K.  C. 

Editorial  Writer  Wanted;  In  growing  Florida 
town  about  50,000  popiilatiun.  Six-day 
newspaper  is  established;  is  independent  ‘ 
in  politics;  non-sectarian,  conservative, 
but  aggressive  when  iiecess’ury.  Prefers 
interpretive  style  editorials.  No  large  sal¬ 
ary  to  start,  but  permanent  place  with 
opportunity  for  increased  pay  for  proper 
man.  Good  living  and  working  conditions. 
.t-762.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•Salesman  —  Firmly  established  syndicated 
feature — grosses  $150  to  $7.'>0  per  sale. 
Need  man  who  is  now  on  road  to  also 
handle  this  proven  feature.  100%  repeat 
business.  Exceptional  earning  possibili¬ 
ties.  Write  A-7.55,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Advertising  solicitors  to  contact 
newspapers  for  church  pages  and  to 
secure  the  necessary  advertisements,  high 
commission,  for  states  not  taken.  Inter¬ 
national  Religious  News  Service,  1831 
Sheldon  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland,  O. 

Well  established  and  fast  growing  newspa¬ 
per  syndicate  has  opening  for  persiinabic. 
forceful,  aggressive  and  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  executive.  Editorial,  promotion  or 
selling  experience  desirable.  I’reference 
given  one  who  can  assure  stability  by 
making  moderate  investment.  A-761,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Some  Publisher 

Wants  this  man 

This  editorial  executive  has  years  of 
experience,  economical  record,  fabricating 
six  and  seven  day  newspapers.  He  believes 
character,  tradition  and  service,  not  high 
pressure,  most  important  to  long  pull  suc¬ 
cessful  operation. 

He  is  an  active  citizen.  Wants  to  serve 
newspaper  permitting  support  of  family 
both  now  and  in  future  through  record 
that  will  attract  financial  support  to  self 
in  any  futnre  purchase  of  interest. 

He  has  no  cure-all,  no  get-well-quick 
scheme  for  paper  hopelessly  mired  by  years 
of  indifference  or  mismanagement.  He  can 
and  will  hnild  community  respect  and  reader 
acceptance  while  producing  an  interesting, 
newsy  publication. 

He  can  win  and  hold  friends  from  whom 
operating  revenues  come — this  throngh  first 
hand  study  of  problems  in  all  newspaper 
plant  departments. 

He  has  held  and  can  hold  top  editorial 
positions,  small  city  or  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers.  Right  hand  man  to  some  publisher 
easing  up.  Will  take  complete  charge 
middle  sized  or  smaller  city. 

He  is  under  40  with  school  and  experi¬ 
ence  background  both  agricnltural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  communities.  He  is  a  Protestant 
who  would  be  unhappy  where  prejudice 
rules. 

He  expects  to  be  paid  well,  but  be 
expects  to  earn  more  than  he  is  paid.  If 
you  will  be  interested  within  next  .six 
months,  write  now  to  Box  A-757,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  _ 

A  thoroughly  qualified  accountant,  with  12 
years’  experience  on  large  metropolitan 
daily,  the  major  part  of  this  time  as 
assistant  chief  accountant,  is  available 
for  a  position.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  branches  of  newspaper  accounting, 
office  details,  credits,  collections,  and 
purchases.  Able  in  economy,  organiza¬ 
tions,  etc.  Excellent  record  of  executive 
capacity  and  results.  Will  accept  mod¬ 
erate  salary  to  prove  ability.  Available 
on  short  notice.  A-741,  E  &  P  Personnel 
.'-Service. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Poilfion — 

NEWSPAPERS) 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

4Juttiificmtion»a  pkotogf  and  refaraneag 
on  fiU. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  EDITOR  A  FTTBLISHER  serrioe. 
1708  Timas  Bldg.,  Times  Square.  N.  T.  C. 
WM.  M.  WILSON,  Mgr. 


Sitnationa  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising-Minded  Publishers — Opportunity  Cub  Reporter — Ambitious,  honest,  ener- 


knocks — If  you  are  tired  of  having  the 
2nd  or  3rd  paper  in  advertising  linage; 
tired  of  high  pressure  advertising  men 
who  have  failed  you — and  tired  of  experi¬ 
menting,  will  you  arrange  for  an  inter¬ 
view!  Now  on  a  large  New  York  City 


getio  youth  seeks  opening  in  newsrpaper 
field.  Has  completed  course  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Now  employed.  Go  anywhere. 
Salary  secondary.  Excellent  references. 
.4ge  21.  Will  submit  samples  of  work. 
A-737,  E  h  P  Personnel  Service.  _ 


daily  and  possessing  all  the  necessary  fun-  Editorial  Executive — Wide  experience,  with 
damentals  of  a  ‘  go-getter  age  41;  a  knowledge  of  problems  of  all  newspaper 

background  of  practical  advertising  ex-  departments.  Fine  record  of  success  in 

perience  from  the  mechanical  to  the  sales  every  job.  Former  employerx  recommend 

end  with  all  the  "pep”  necessary  to  highly.  Wishes  manage  small  daily  where 

demonstrate  to  a  '  sinking  sales  staff  many  years  of  broad  metropolitan  train- 

that  it  CAN  be  done — used  to  overcoming  prove  a  definite  asset.  .4^-738. 

the  toughest  of  “sales  resistance”  regard-  K  A  P  Personnel  Service, 
less  of  comparative  circnlatinns  or  rates 


An  advertising  man  without  "financial  Editorial;  Qualified  any  /"*»”■ 

worries.”  who  is  looking  for  a  "tough  r>OTter  to  managing  "dKoy  18 

assignment”  but  who  wants  to  get  paid  practical  experience ,  age  8® '.  8  7 

"when  he  delivers”— Who  is  that  Pnb-  nieL; 

lisher!  Address  Box  A-733,  E  &  P  Per  Kxcellent  references; 

sonnel  Service.  .  University  Georgia  alumnus. 

— — — - - - - - - -  Willing  start  modest  salary.  A-719, 

Advertising — Business — Promotion  Executive  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

and  Personal  Producer  of  unusual  ability.  ,, - r— — -tt— — ir.TrT.Tr 

Long  record  of  successful  Metropolitan  Managing,  city,  night  editor  .is  liust  cr 
and  smaller  exnerience.  Now  emnloved—  education,  trained  17  years  for  owning 


desk  job.  University  Georgia  alumnus. 
Willing  start  modest  salary.  A-719, 
E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


and  smaller  experience.  Now  employed- 


seeking  opportunity  account  contemplated  -"I""'' ,  ’  Snm.: 

merger.  Married,  responsible,  exceptional  Photography  editorials,  business  ^ 
background  of  experience.  East  preferred,  K  A 

A-734.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service.  ^  '  ‘P'  ^  '  1  * '■'"'•"<■1  _ 

Advertising  man  38.  married,  college  gradu  Managing  Editor;  rtioroughly  trained  news- 
ate.  Now  employed.  Seeks  opportunity  in  P“P'''’  '>ow  responsibly  •■n'Ployed. 

advertising  department  of  daily.  Inde-  seeks  eoiineeii.n,  with  publisher  dosmng 

fatigable  worker.  15  years  in  advertising  *  PnhlUher 

and  sales  promotion.  Sterling  references.  V. —  - 

Write  A-760,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service.  Reporter;  2^  college  journalism  graduate. 
Advertising  man — age  35,  married  Desires  Married.  Two  years  experience  as  uni¬ 
position  where  hard  work  offers  promo-  versity  publication  editor.  Ambitious  and 

tion.  10  years  experience  in  newspaper.  willing  to  work  for  any  salary.  Location 

agency  and  chain  store  fields.  Minimum  important  factor.  Can  do  rewriting, 

salary  $45  week.  Willing  to  go  abroad  ^-731, 

(England)  if  necessary.  A-735,  E  &  P  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Personnel  Service. _ _  Reporter — 26,  married,  3  years’  experience 

Advartialng  Manager,  20  years  experience.  New  York  dailies  and  weekly,  rewrite, 

fine  record  for  linage  building.  Reliable.  general  news,  police,  social,  political, 

ambitious,  good  personality.  Experienced  sports,  features  drama  and  books.  Will 

in  national  field  and  promotion,  can  build  go  anywhere.  Salary  $25.  No’w  em- 

and  hold  linage,  give  me  an  offer,  and  ployed  but  available  on  2  weeks’  notice, 

make  me  prove  it.  College  education.  A-752,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

A-730,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service.  :: - :: — : - ; - T”  - 1 — 

vrTTTr — ij„„  „„„„ — - r  Reporter — Ready  anytime  for  anyplace.  Age 

^  a  ^  layout  man,  ample  ^  Single.  N.Y.IJ.  School  of  Journalism. 


Reporter;  2^  college  journalism  graduate. 
Married.  ’Two  years  experience  as  uni¬ 
versity  publication  editor.  Ambitious  and 
willing  to  work  for  any  salary.  Location 
not  important  factor.  Can  do  rewriting, 
reporting  and  copy  desk  work.  A-731, 
E  &  P  Personnel  Service.  _ 

Reporter — 26,  married,  3  years’  experience 
New  York  dailies  and  weekly,  rewrite, 
general  news,  police,  social,  political, 
sports,  features  drama  and  books.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Salary  $25.  No’w  em¬ 
ployed  but  available  on  2  weeks’  notice. 
A-752,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


enee  Vnl  -Ncwsreel  and  newspaper  background. 

Was  with  defunct  Jewish  Daily  Bulletin, 
sen  ‘Tn^i-i  K At  present  editing  Hebrew-English  reli 

ene«  sccounto.  Highest  refer-  periodical.  Also  familiar  with  ad- 

A  729  E  A  P  Pe«nn®ni?  vertising  copy  and  layout.  Will  accept 

_  LAP  Personnel  Service. _ j|j8  x.^32,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 

Business  Manager  or  Advertising  Manager.  - ;  TT  ; 

Conversant  with  manaf^erial  duties,  selJ*  )l6portlng*R®wrlt€;  Seeks  position  jarj^e  or 
ine.  Droinotional.  market  .'ind  researrh  small  daily.  Now  with  New  York  Office 


injf.  promotional,  market  and  research 
activities  that  attract  attention  and  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Creditable  record ;  ei^ht 
years  on  ^ood  prodt-makin^;  newspaper; 
dependable;  married;  wants  opportunity 
with  srowinR  newspaper  requiring  com- 


small  daily.  Now  with  New  York  Office 
Press  Assrociation,  Was  abroad  1931-1934. 
Versatile.  Unafraid  of  hard  work.  22, 
married.  Excellent  references.  Available 
in  fortnight.  Desires  modest  salary.  Com¬ 
municate  A-746,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


petent  supervision.  A-753.  E  &  P  Per-  Stereotyper-pressman  A1  color  man  now 


sonnel  Service. 


employed  in  large  eastern  plant  desires 
ClrcuUtlon  nuin— 7  years  succcssful^ix-  connection  with  daily  newspaper  con- 

perience  with  outstanding  national  templating  color  work  or  plant  now 

known  newspaper  covering  all  phases  >lotng  color  work.  Capable  of  taking 

of  city  circnlation  outlets.  Pleasing  per-  charge.  Be^  references.  A-727,  E  A  1, 

sonality  tha*  gains  and  holds  confidence. _ Personnel  Service. _  _ _ 

Desires  connection  with  aggressive  news-  Succesafol  Circulation  Manager,  50,  em- 
paper  seeking  increased  circulation  at  ployed  on  monthly  magazine,  desirhs 

low  cost.  A-743,  E  A  P  Personnel  Ser-  change  daily  newspaper.  Twenty  years’ 

''too- _ _  experience  daily  field;  twelve  years’  last 

direnlntlon  Man  aged  27.  Desires  oppor-  paper.  Familiar  details  of  all  branches 

tnnity  as  District  Manager  or  assistant  in  cfseulation  work.  Know  value  of  service 

New  England.  Now  employed.  Expert-  and  appreciate  importance  of  co-operation 

enced  with  insurance.  New  Deal,  boy  with  other  departments.  Available  short 

promotion,  carrier  contest,  home  delivery  notice.  A-754,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


paper  seeking  increased  circulation  at 
low  cost.  A-743,  E  A  P  Personnel  Ser- 
vice. _ 

direnlntlon  Man  aged  27.  Desires  oppor- 
tnnity  as  District  Manager  or  assistant  in 
New  England.  Now  employed.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  insurance.  New  Deal,  boy 
promotion,  carrier  contest,  home  delivery 
and  carrier  bonds.  Seven  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Married.  Car.  A-722,  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

^ ; - TT —  75  H.P.  full  antomatic  AC  Prem  Drive. 

ClrcnUUon  manager:  Experience  extending  romplete.  Box  A-750,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
over  seventeen  year  period.  Thorongh  lisher 

knowledge  Home  Delivery,  City,  Subnr-  h  „  j-; — = — a  n  on  oo 

ban  and  Country.  Excellent  Audit  Bu-  Pii  *’  80..22 


Dan  and  Uountry.  Excellent  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  record.  Medium  or  large  city.  High¬ 
est  recommendations  former  employers. 
Age  41,  moderate  salary  requirements. 
A-725,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


26,  Model  K,  Int.  ”B.”  All  machines 
gnaranteed.  In  bnsiness  for  over  35 

fears.  Terms.  Hoffmann  Machinery,  413 
.afayette  St.,  New  York. 


Circulation  Manager — Age  31,  married,  thor-  pi.-,-  Pnnlnm.n*  f__  u-l* 

oughly  experienced  in  all  phases-  ..f  .  ir-  Equipment  tor  3*l6 


onghly  experienced  in  all  phases-  of  i-ir- 

cuiation  work,  specializing  in  carrier  pro-  Bridgeport  Engrarers’  Supply  Company 

motion,  desires  rhange.  Have  been  with  Photo-engraving  Specialists 

present  paper  11  years,  handling  up  to  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  N.  Y.  C.,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
.>0.000  circniation  in  exceptionally  tough  land,  Cincinnati,  Loa  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
field.  Excellent  recor^d  of  production  at  Photo-engraTlng  equipment  for  sale,  complete 
^tremely  low  cost.  Exeell.nt  refei-encs.  Milee  Machine  Oo.. 

Will  go  anywhere.  A-7b.»,  K  \  P  Person  g  Igtj,  jj.  T. 


Will  go  anywhere.  A-76;i,  E  \  P  IVrs 
nel  Serriee. 


Classified  advertising  manager —  l.>  years  Newspsipur  Suppliua 

Metropolitan  experience.  Well  qualified  as  — — r - t-„ - r, - r - 51 — 

builder  and  organizer.  Now  available:  Stereotype  and  Pressroom  Supplies— Electric 


excellent  references.  Also  familiar  devel¬ 
opment  of  special  classifications.  Married, 
two  children.  Go  any  jdace.  A-764,  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. 


Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn, 


Classified  Manager — Age  27,  married.  7 

years  experience  in  management  and  de-  A 

velopment.  From  1932  to  present  have  1“  \A/  ^  r  H  I"  W 

been  manager  in  city  of  100,000.  Have  Ivl—  vv  si^l 

made  consistent  gains.  Fosition  not  in 

jeopardy  but  seek  larger  field.  Excellent  DD^^DCDTICC 

references.  A-758.  EAF  Personnel  .Service,  CIx  I  IIZw 

College  grad.  21,  wants  reporter’s  job  on 

large  or  small  daily  or  weekly.  Edited  _  iiCIJ  Ja 
Metropolitan  college  newspaper;  experi-  DOUQnt,  bOIQ  cind  ApprdlSOd 
enced  in  reporting,  proof-reading,  dum-  ^ 

mying,  editing.  Salaiy  secondary  to  op- 

portunity;  willing  to  work  hard;  good  All  negotiations  confidential 

references.  A-724.  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service.  _  _ 

Competent  ad  compositor  wishes  steady  PdllTIGr,  Sufor  &  Palni0r 


situation  on  good  daily  newspaper.  Have  ' 

worked  on  some  of  the  best  newspapers.  Business  EstabUshed  In  1899 

25  years  experience,  can  take  charge  of 

composing  room.  Consolidation  reason  MaHSAAn  Atio 

for  not  being  employed  now.  Job  experi-  "Mawon 

eiice.  A-749.  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


New  York 
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was  interesting  news  to  me  to  him  when  he  doesn’t  seek  an 
am  that  the  phrase  “The  Lost  “I  tried  to  point  out  to  them  the  mj- 


ANOI  HER  statue,  in  heroic  mould, 
should  be  erected  at  Geneva,  and 
the  cost  should  be  defrayed  by  popu¬ 
lar  subscription  among  the  conunoners 
of  the  earth  and  the  press  that  serves 
the  common  people.  It  would  de¬ 
pict  the  rotund  figure  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Karl  Greiser,  president  of  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig,  with  stubby  thumb 
pressed  against  a  strawberry  nose,  fat 
fingers  wiggling  at  the  press  gallery 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  might  be 
possible,  in  this  day  of  gadgets,  to  at¬ 
tach  to  the  sculptiired  figure  a  Bronx 
razzer  that  would  operate  automatic¬ 
ally,  like  a  fog  horn,  constantly  to 
remind  fut\u«  generations  of  the  im¬ 
pudence  of  the  dictators  that  fell  like 
ravening  wolves  on  civilization  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  would 
be  a  fit  monument  to  the  vicious 
hatred  felt  by  uhe  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
trenched  classes,  comparable  only  to 
the  hissing  of  reptiles  and  fanged  cats 
of  the  jimgle.  The  Greiser  monu¬ 
ment  would,  of  course,  be  dedicated 
to  the  Industrial  Age.  And  if  there 
were  any  surplus  money  left  over  in 
the  building  hmd,  a  group  piece  might 
be  done  to  represent  the  Italian  so- 
called  “journalists”  of  the  League 
Gallery,  who  jeered  the  pathetic  plea 
of  the  dethroned  King  of  Kings,  and 
for  their  rare  impudence  received  a 
citation  of  honor  ^m  the  newly  rein¬ 
carnated  Julius  Caesar,  boss  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

So  much  of  government,  in  this  day, 
is  a  cartoon  that  one  wonders  why 
we  devoted  to  comic  strips  or  how  it 
could  be  that  last  year  the  Pulitizer 
Awards  committee  was  unable  to  pick 
out  one  drawing  published  during  the 
year  in  an  American  newspaper  that 
deserved  the  $500  aiuiual  prize, 
though  scores  of  cartoonists  could  use 
tht  money  for  creative  needs.  How¬ 
ever  the  answer  is  simple  enough. 
Our  people  or  at  least  the  vast  bulk, 
are  too  provincial-minded  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  of  the  Greiser 
incident  at  Geneva.  They  are  not 
interested,  except  casually,  in  world 
affairs  and  the  lesson  of  the  World 
War  is  lost  upon  the  vast  majority. 
Only  a  few  newspapers,  therefore, 
print  the  extensive  reports  the  press 
services  supply  from  the  world  capi¬ 
tals,  and  the  average  American  reader 
is  as  utterly  xmaware  of  the  shame¬ 
ful  breakdown  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  the  vulgar  contempt  of  the 
Greisers,  as  is  the  outlander  who  pos¬ 
sesses  no  press.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  Dr.  Robert  McElroy,  famed  his¬ 
torian  of  Oxford,  who  said  only  the 
other  (hgr  “Hie  enemy  of  the  world 
— of  all  the  world — is  not  Hitler;  it  is 
not  Mussolini,  nor  Stalin — no,  the 
enemy  of  the  world  is  the  provincial 
mind.  .  .  .  The  woes  of  the  world  are 
not  due  to  immovable  economic  forces, 
they  are  due  to  removable  politicians. 
Republicans,  Democrats,  Socialists, 
Bolsheviks,  Fascists,  Nazis.  The  world 
is  weary  of  their  ways  of  narrow 
partisanship;  of  scheming  promises, 
made  only  to  deceive,  by  men  too 
small  for  the  problems  committed  to 
them  for  solution.  .  .  .  Today  we  face 
the  grave  need  of  the  international 
mind.”  To  which  sentiment.  Rev 
Paul  D.  Bowden,  of  Warrenton,  Va., 
also  speaking  at  the  Institute  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
added  a  note  that  Shon  Talkers  ou«ht 
to  appreciate:  “Until  we  can  bum 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

some  of  our  textbooks  and  hang  some 
of  our  editors,  we  are  likely  to  have 
the  provincial  mind.”  Yea,  verily, 
say  I. 


|T 

A  learn  that  the  phrase 
Battalion”  had  been  coined  on  a  desk 
in  New  York,  and  I  concede  all  that 
Harold  Jacobs  says  for  it,  except  that 
it  was  an  accurate  description  of 
what  had  happened  to  Whittlesey. 
War  Department  records  do  not  show 
that  that  gallant  young  officer  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  objective,  but  rather  that 
he  exactly  followed  his  orders  and 
that  he  was  at  no  time  “lost,”  knowing 
throughout  the  experience  just  what 


wholesome  situation  in  which  ‘run¬ 
ning  for  office’  places  an  editor. 

"A  man  who  ‘runs’  for  office  is  ask¬ 
ing  favors  of  his  fellow  citizens.  If 
an  editor  eliminates  himself  from  the 
position  where  he  can  tell  people 
where  to  go  when  they  should  be  so 
told,  then  he  is  not  going  to  write  in¬ 
dependently  in  the  future. 

“I  think  that  all  of  you  can  realize 
that  the  thought  of  vilification  tn 

__-l.  •  1_  *  _ _  e  .. 


was  his  location.  He  had  unhesitat-  which  a  candidate  may  be  subjected 


ingly  gone  across  Charlevaux  Valley  had  no  influence  upon  my  stand  In 
taking  a  position  on  a  northern  slope  just  being  a  passive  candidate  I  tha]} 
which  had  been  designated  by  his  be  subject  to  much  more  vilification 


O 


DD  Me  INTYRE,  in  a  recent 


perishable  phrases,  ejaculations  and 
names  came  out  of  the  World  War. 
‘There  was  something  gripping,  for 
instance,  in  that  designation  of  ‘The 
Lost  Battalion,’  ”  etc. 

Yes,  that  Lost  Battalion  phrase  was 
a  classic,  and  while  the  origin  of  most 
of  those  glittering  lines  which  dress 
the  pages  of  World  War  history  are 
lost  to  posterity,  I  can  give  an  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  its  background. 
‘The  cable  editor  of  the  United  Press, 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  was 
Harold  Jacobs,  now  editor  of  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.)  Morning  Press.  He 
once  told  me  this  story:  “There  had 
been  a  momentary  lull  in  the  Allied 
advance,  continuing  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Iliis  was  particularly  true  in 
the  Argonne,  where  the  American  ad¬ 
vance  had  been  so  rapid  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  terrain  that  the  lines  had  become 
pretty  badly  mixed  up.  We,  of  the 
UP,  had  recently  acquired  some  ex¬ 
cellent  detailed  maps  of  the  front, 
and  were  also  fortunate  in  possessing 
some  facts  acquired  from  invalided 
soldiers,  all  of  which  gave  us  a 
pretty  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  Argonne  front. 

“Big  news  was  at  a  premium,  and 
most  of  our  war  stuff  was  coming 
throu^  in  fragmentary  dispatches. 
Hien,  along  came  a  routine  French 
cable  from  either  Fred  Ferguson  or 
Frank  Taylor,  I  forget  which,  as  both 
were  working  the  American  front, 
saying  that  Major  Whittlesey  with  a 
provisional  battalion  of  the  New  York 
division  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  that  contact  was  being  es¬ 
tablished  by  carrier  pigeons. 

“I  maintain  that  designation  of  the 
Whittlesey  outfit  as  ‘The  Lost  Bat¬ 
talion,’  as  it  appeared  in  the  UP  dis¬ 
patch,  was  the  most  obvious  thing  in 
the  world — and  it  would  have  been 
done  by  any  reporter  in  any  news¬ 
paper  office  under  the  same  circum- 
stwees.  I  further  maintain  it  was 
perfectly  legitimate  to  give  UP  readers 
as  colorful  a  description  of  the  Whit¬ 
tlesey  predicament  as  was  possible,  in 
the  li^t  of  our  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  typography  of  his  location. 

“Because  of  the  dearth  of  hot  spot 
news  and  the  fact  that  the  story  was 
exclusive,  UP  clients  gave  it  a  ride, 
and  Hugh  Bailie,  then  New  York 
manager,  cabled  the  A.E.F.  staff  to 
give  it  the  gim  and  it  was  a  page  one 
attraction  until  the  battalion  was 
‘rescued.’  Meantime,  of  course,  the 
AP  and  INS  had  climbed  aboard,  and 
it  was  a  national  sensation  on  all 
sides.  Incidentally,  the  publicity 
saved  Whittlesey  from  nossible  court 
martial.  He  had  pulled  a  boner  by 
exceeding  his  instructions  and  ad¬ 
vancing  far  beyond  his  objective,  se¬ 
riously  embarrassing  the  tactical  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  whole  sector.  ‘The  Lost 
Battalion’  had  a  romantic  implication 
which  the  situation  really  did  not  ob¬ 
serve,  but  that  designation  changed 
Whittlesey  from  goat  to  hero.  As  an 
anti-climax,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
Whittlesey  committed  suicide  some 
time  after  the  war  bv  jumpin®  from 
a  steamer  bound  for  the  West  Indies.” 


superiors.  There  he  was  beleaguered 
by  the  German  forces.  The  German 
records  frequently  mention  Whit¬ 
tlesey’s  outfit  as  “The  Lost  Beleag¬ 
uered  Battalion,”  not  “The  Lost  Bat¬ 
talion.”  This,  according  to  historians, 
and  especially  'Ihomas  M.  Johnson,  in 
his  famed  book  “Without  Censor,”  is 
correct. 

But  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say 
that  “The  Lost  Battalion”  was  not  a 
grand  story,  wonderfully  fitting  the 
psychology  of  the  time,  and  also  I 
aeree  with  my  good  friend  Harold 
Jacobs  that  it  was  a  natural  deduction 
that  Whittlesey  was  lost.  As  matters 
now  stand,  it  doesn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference,  except  to  hair-splitters  and 
historians,  what  happened  to  the  bat¬ 
talion.  However,  I  must  say  that  so 
numy  romantic  lines  have  k  >n  coined 
on  rewrite  desks,  rather  than  by  re¬ 
porters  in  the  field,  that  the  experi¬ 
enced  news  editor  looks  with  skepti¬ 
cism  on  much  of  the  romance  in  the 
history  of  the  modems. 


The  most  peculiar  political  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  season  comes 


from  Hollywood,  Cal.,  in  an  editorial 
which  is  signed  by  Harlan  G.  Palmer, 
the  President  of  Hollywood  Citizen 
News,  the  leading  newspaper.  The 
editorial  is  headed  “I  Am  Not  Seeking 
Office,”  and  at  considerable  length 
Mr.  Palmer  tells  readers  that,  al¬ 
though  he  acceded  to  the  urging  of  a 
group  of  citizens  that  he  permit  his 
name  to  be  filed  as  candidate  for  the 
office  of  District  Attorney,  he  does 
not  seek  the  office,  will  not  put  up  a 
penny  to  advance  his  candidacy  or 
permit  any  friend  to  do  so,  that  he 
will  not  make  a  campaign  and  that 
his  newspaper  will  support  Ralph 
Evans,  a  rival  candidate,  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  District  Attorney  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les  County. 

The  remarkable  editorial  reads,  in 
part: 

‘“nie  group  of  citizens  who  called 
upon  me  Saturday  morning  believe 
that  an  aroused  citizenry  can  draft  a 
man  through  the  ballot  box  to  serve. 
I  commend  them  for  the  idea.  I  wish 
they  had  picked  another  man  for  the 
most  worthy  experiment. 

“I  assure  them  at  this  time  that 
should  they  decide  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake,  they  will  not  make 
me  unhappy  by  immediately  with¬ 
drawing  their  support. 

“1  agree  with  my  callers  that  good 
citizens  should  make  every  possible 
effort  to  eliminate  the  corruption  and 
rottenness  that  exist  in  certain 
branches  of  our  city  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  and  threaten  our  democracy. 
I  have  the  faith  in  myself  that  I  could 
do  it  as  District  Attorney.  If  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  should  ask  me  by 
their  ballots  to  accept  the  job,  then  I 
must  accept  it. 

“I  want  to  be  a  good  citizen.  1  want 
my  fellow  citizens  to  believe  that, 
mistaken  though  I  may  often  be,  I 
am  sincere  in  that  which  1  write  edi¬ 
torially.  I  consented  when  my  callers 
convinced  me  that  my  fellow  citizens 
would  not  believe  me  sincere  if  I 
should  rehise  to  permit  my  name  to 
be  filed  as  a  candidate.  .  .  .  The  only- 
way  to  draft  a  man  to  serve  is  to  elect 


than  I  would  be  were  I  an  active 
candidate  out  answering  and  disprov¬ 
ing  the  attacks  upon  me.  Being  a 
passive  candidate  invites  unlimited 
abuse,  and  the  underworld  forces  that 
are  going  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  this  campaign  well 
know  how  to  use  it. 

“I  have  always  gone  on  the  theory 
that  those  who  know  me  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  slander  against  me  and  that  I 
should  not  worry  over  what  those  who 
don’t  know  me  may  think  about  me. 

‘To  a  few  of  the  many  callers  I 
have  tried  at  greater  length  to  set 
forth  my  ideas.  I  have  told  them  how 
I  have  preached  about  the  evils  of 
campaign  contributions  and  reminded 
them  that  no  man  can  ‘run’  for  office 
without  some  campaign  funds,  cletn 
or  otherwise.  I  have  told  them  that  I 
have  always  contended  that  the  ideal 
public  servant  was  the  man  who  took 
office  without  an  obligation  to  anyone, 
and  that  if  the  man  ‘ran’  for  office  he 
could  not  escape  obligations  to  at 
least  some  of  those  whose  support  he 
had  accepted. 

“It  will  not  hurt  my  personal  feel¬ 
ings  to  have  the  election  tellers  re¬ 
port  that  there  are  no  votes  for  Har¬ 
lan  Palmer.  It  will  hurt  me,  however, 
if  I  cannot  get  it  over  to  more  than  a 
few  people  that  I  do  not  seek  the 
office  of  District  Attorney. 

“If  the  voters  should  draft  me  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  which  I  have  simu¬ 
lated  an  unprecedented  political  event 
will  have  t^en  place  and  I  will  not 
disappoint  the  friends  of  honest  gov¬ 
ernment. 


"And  so  I  say: 

“To  all  those  who  are  coming  to  me 
with  offers  of  campaign  funds:  ‘You 
are  wasting  your  time.’ 

‘To  all  those  who  are  coming  to  me 
with  offers  of  help,  as  campaign  work¬ 
ers:  ‘I  am  conducting  no  campaign.’ 

“To  all  those  who  are  coming  to 
me  to  tell  me  that  they  are  glad  to  see 
me  in  the  ‘race’:  ‘You  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  I  am  not  running.’ 

‘To  all  those  who  are  coming  to  tell 
me  that  they  are  going  to  support  me: 
‘You  do  me  no  favor  if  you  support 
me.  Please  do  not  support  me  unless 
you  believe  you  are  serving  your  gov¬ 
ernment.’ 

“To  any  who  may  sincerely  be  try¬ 
ing  to  draft  me:  ‘I  am  sorry  that  I  feel 
obliged  to  make  your  ta^  so  very 
difficult.  But  if  you  succeed  I  will 
make  you  proud  of  your  District  At¬ 
torney.’  ” 


LONG  UNDERGOES  OPERATION 

(By  telegraf’h  to  Editor  &  Pl-rlisher) 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  July  6 — John  B. 
Long,  general  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  underwent  an  intestinal  opera¬ 
tion  today  at  the  California  Lutheran 
hospital  a  few  days  after  returning 
from  a  tour  of  the  state  with  Frank 
Rospaw,  CNPA  president.  While 
Long’s  condition  is  reported  excellent, 
he  is  not  expected  back  at  his  desk 
for  four  or  five  weeks. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  MEETING 

The  East  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  conventimi 
at  Etowah,  Aug.  13  to  15. 
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The  Detroit  Free  Press 
Adds  Five  Intertypes 
Including  Four  of  the 
New  Four-Deckers 


"DETROIT  has  resigned  from  the  de¬ 
pression,"  said  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
a  recent  headline.  Then  the  Free  Press 
proceeded  to  prove  by  means  of  statis¬ 
tics  that  "Detroit  is  again  dynamic"— 
automobile  production  up  46  per  cent; 
new  car  sales  up  64  per  cent;  and  the 
average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Free 
Press,  for  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1936,  over  10,000  greater  than  the  aver¬ 


age  for  any  similar  period. . . .  Another 
convincing  indication  that  Detroit  and 
the  Free  Press  are  now  stepping  ahead 
is  an  order  for  Five  More  Intertypes. 
Three  of  these  new  machines  are  Four- 
magazine  Model  C’s,  one  of  them  is 
a  Four-magazine  Model  G  combination 
text  and  display  machine,  and  the  fifth 
is  a  wide-magazine  Model  H  to  be  used 
for  large  heads  and  display  composition 


Do  you  know  why  so  many  big  newspapers  are 
buying  more  and  more  Intertypes?  You  can 
find  out  from  the  nearest  Intertype  Branch 


Step  Ahead  with  Intertype! 
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Indianapalis  Star 

Chaases 


CLINE 


CORRELATED  EQUIPMENT 


for  iVoar  High  Speed  Presses 


When  The  Indianapolis  Star  bought  nine  Heavy  Duty  Press  Units  and  three 
Folders,  the  question  for  them  to  decide  was  what  kind  of  drives  and  ten¬ 
sions  were  best  for  high  speed  presses.  They  investigated  the  latest  installa¬ 
tions  in  various  cities  and  selected  Oine  correlated  equipment  consisting  of : 


UNIT  DRIVES  •  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  TENSIONS 
CLINE  STANDARD  REELS  •  ROLL  HANDLING  EOUIPMENT 


s=?^CLIN£\>N= 

l^yELECTRICX^ 

MFG.Ca 


Toy  CHICAGO 


‘'CLINK  O  '"'■•TINaHOUSE' 


Cline  Electric  Mfg. Co. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


,  / 


Western  Office 

CROCKER  FIRST  NAT'L  BK.  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Eastern  Office 
220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Industry  Salutes  Linotype's  50  Years 

Generous  Plaudits  Come  from  Many  Sources  For  Man  Who  Gave 
By  Bice  Clemow  Machine  Its  Name  in  1886  and  Those  Who  Have  Nurtured  It 


IhOSE  industries  which  owe  much  of  their 
broadened  scope  to  the  invention  of  speedy, 
Piechanical  type-setting  are  paying  generous 
tribute  this  month  to  the  men  who  50  years 
ago  gave  the  Linotype  a  practical  form  and  to 
those  who  in  the 
1884  intervening  half 

century  have  giv- 
Fini  Band  Machine  en  it  international 

growth. 

Ne  w  s  p  apers, 
press  associations, 
trade  publications, 
general  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and 
book  publishers 
have  during  the 
past  weeks  hailed 
five  decades  of 
the  Mergenthaler 
Company  and  the 
man  who  gave  to 
the  noisy,  com¬ 
plex  heart  of  pub¬ 
lications  his  name. 

That  man,  of 
course,  was  Ott- 
mar  Mergenthaler. 
Even  to  him,  a 
seasoned  watch¬ 
maker  from  tech¬ 
nically  advanced 
Germany,  it  was 
a  struggle  of  years 
to  perfect  a  machine  which  would  erase  for  the 
publishing  indxistry  the  laborious,  confining  hand¬ 
setting  method  of  body  type  composition. 


1886 
The  Blower  Linotype 


And  it  was  not 
solely  Mergen- 
thaler's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  ages. 

He  had  come 
to  America  to 
work  for  a  rela¬ 
tive  who  operated 
an  electric  bell 
and  signal  factory 
in  Washington. 

Bom  in  1854  Ott- 
mar  was  serving 
as  an  apprentice 
in  the  firm  of  Hahl 
t  Company  when 
James  O.  Cle- 
phane  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  came  in 

one  day  to  arrange  for  the  making  of  further 
experimental  machines  for  type-setting.  Clephane, 
E.  V.  Murphy,  Andrew  Devine  and  Frederick  J. 

Warburton  (who 
1 890  afterward  became 

an  important 
Square  Bate  Linotype  figure) 

Modal  I  Linotype  had  since  1876 

been  toying  with 
the  idea  of  a  type¬ 
setting  machine 
which  they  knew, 
from  their  work 
as  law  and  Con¬ 
gressional  stenog¬ 
raphers,  was  a 
sorely  needed  in¬ 
strument  of  the 
modem  day. 

In  connection 
with  many  others, 
they  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  se- 
the  investment  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
dollars  in  experimental  work.  At  that  time 
typewriter  was  being  bom,  and  it  was 
'^•Phune’s  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  the  battle 


for  a  type-setter  that  kept  these  early  workers 
from  going  astray  into  the  erroneous  path  which 
had  led  nowhere  for  hundreds  of  experimenters 
abroad — the  mechanical  setting  of  foundry  type. 

Clephane  tried  out  35  successive  models  of  the 
Sholes  machine 
which  later  be¬ 
came  the  Rem¬ 
ington.  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  t5rpe- 
writer  principle 
led  to  the  first 
Mergenthaler 
machine  when  in 
1883  the  rotary 
matrix  moulding 
machine  was 
completed. 

Papier-  mache 
strips  were  im¬ 
pressed  on  a 
typewriter  -  like 
instmment  and 
the  strips  were 
then  secured  to 
a  flat  backing 
sheet  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form 
a  page  or  col¬ 
umn  matrix.  Justification  was  by  cutting  or 
crimping  the  matrix  strips.  Difficulties  in  casting 
proved  so  great  that  this  first  milestone  in 

Linotype  history 
was  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  failure. 

Clephane,  by 
once  again  per¬ 

suading  money 
interests  to  take  a 
hand,  saved  the 

floundering  com¬ 
pany  which  was 
s  t  ri  V  i  n  g  for  a 
type-setter.  Even 
M  e  r  g  e  n  thaler, 
feeling  much  of 

the  weight  of  the 
1883  failure  on  his 
shoulders,  had 
given  the  enter¬ 

prise  up  as  hope¬ 
less  and  had  sev¬ 
ered  himself  from 
these  activities  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  Hahl  &  Company. 

When  Clephane  had  made  certain  sufficient 
backing,  the  group  took  new  heart  and  about 
this  time  Mergenthaler,  unable  to  permanently  lay 
down  the  intriguing  problem,  appeared  with  the 
idea  of  producing  “type  bars”  machines  which  still 
employed  papier-mache  impressions.  The  1884 
Bar  Indenting 
Machine  or  First 
Band  Machine 
was  without 
metal  pot.  It  was 
equipped  with  a 
series  of  vertical 
bars,  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  full  alpha¬ 
bet  of  type  and 
space  characters 
raised  on  its 
surface. 

The  bars  de¬ 
scended  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger 
key,  each  bar 
being  arrested  to 
bring  its  selected 
character  to  a 
certain  level. 


191  I 

Model  8  Linotype 


1906 

Model  4  Linotype 


1892 

Model  I  Linotype 


After  the  line  was  assembled  and  justified 
by  means  of  springs  on  the  bars,  it  was 
pressed  against 


1924 

Model  25  Linotype 


the  papier-mache 
strip. 

When,  in  1885, 
a  metal  pot  was 
attached  and  the 
actual  casting  in¬ 
corporated  in  the 
single  machine, 
the  Linotype  be¬ 
gan  its  sporific 
and  complicated 
growth. 

However,  there 
was  a  flexibility 
lacking,  without 
which  complete 
commercial  s  u  c  - 
cess  could  not 
have  been 
achieved.  Hence  the  Linotype’s  fabulous  story 
is  dated  from  July  3,  1886,  when  a  successfully 
commercial  Blower  Linotype  was  installed  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  promptly  dubbed  the 
“Linotype”  by  Whitelaw  Reid.  The  “Blower”  was 
so  named  because  air  currents  carried  mats  down 
their  channels.  That  epochal  day  is  described  on 
the  succeeding  page  of  this  Equipment  Review. 

It  was  Mergenthaler’s  great  day,  but  by  our 
standards  it  was  a  crude  machine.  A  sturdy, 
worthy  progenitor  of  today’s  Linotypes,  yes,  but 
not  a  completely  successful  machine.  It  lacked 
the  removable  magazine  added  in  1890;  the  com¬ 
pact  lightness  of  the  1892  Model  1;  the  wide 
measure  added  in  1897;  the  universal  adjustable 
mold  and  two-letter  matrix  added  in  1898. 

It  did  not  have 


1932 

All-Purpose  Linotype 


the  individual 
motor  which  was 
introduced  in 
1901;  the  four- 
mold  disk  which 
has  characterized 
later  models;  the 
dual  magazine  ar¬ 
rangement  which 
came  in  1903  and 
which  was  furth¬ 
er  perfected  in 
1906;  the  display 
molds  and  uni¬ 
versal  knife  block 
and  universal 
ejector  which 
were  added  in 
1909. 

It  was  without  watercooling,  rotary  distributor 
bar,  auxiliary  magazines,  electric  metal  pot,  wide 
channels,  split  magazines,  single  power-driven 
swinging  keyboard,  mechanical  thermostat,  self- 
quadder,  Linolite  magazines,  power  magazine  shift 
and  the  myriad  other  refinements  which  the  50 
years  have  brought  to  the  users  of  Linotypes 
in  86  countries 
where  America- 
built  Linotypes 
are  now  in  use. 

But  in  1886  Ott- 
mar  Mergenthaler 
had  built  a  Lino¬ 
type.  Although  200 
were  manufac- 
tured,  expected 
sales  did  not  ma¬ 
terialize.  The  in¬ 
ventor  had  done 
his  job,  it  was 
now  up  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial 
Continuad  on  paqe 
XIX 


1936 

The  Blue  Streak 
Model  14  Linotype 
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That  Eventful  Day  of  July  3  In  1886 


By  Stephen  J.  Monchak 


Veterans  Who  Were  Present  at  Installation  of  Linotype  in 
Tribune  Tell  What  Occasion  Meant  to  Them — Times  Changed 


I  T  /S  1886,  July  the  third.  It  is  the 
day  when  Ottmar  Mergenthaler’s 
typesetting  machine  is  coming,  new, 
complicated,  and  more  than  a  little 
bulky,  to  a  space  cleared  for  it  on  the 
composing  room  floor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

There  is  doubt,  among  the  printers, 
and  a  touch  of  uneasiness,  too.  For 
who  is  there  that  can  say  for  certain 
this  novel  “contraption”  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  and — even  if  it  is — then  who 
can  assure  printing  men  that  it  will 
not  jeopardize  their  jobs? 

But  here  it  comes,  up  nine  floors 
by  block  and  tackle.  Here  it  is,  clat- 
teriitg  and  clanking  away  on  columns 
of  type  for  the  next  day’s  paper,  while 
the  printers  mass  about  it  to  watch — 
watch  it  prove  itself  .  .  . 


lODAY,  50  years  later,  some  of  those 
same  printers,  working  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  look  back  from  the 
vantage  point  of 
19  3  6,  recalling 
that  1886  bap¬ 
tism  day  of  the 
first  commer¬ 
cially  successful 
typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  —  epochal 
day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing. 

“That  was  a 
long  time  ago,” 
said  John  T. 
Miller,  the  man 
who  in  the  plant 
of  the  old  Trib¬ 
une  on  famous  old  Newspaper  Row 
operated  the  first  Linotype  machine 
installed  there. 

He  sits  before  his  reading  board  in 
the  proofroom  of  the  Herald  Tribime. 
It  is  limch  hovir.  He  puts  out  the 
light  over  the  board  and  4eans  back 
in  his  chair. 

“Let  me  think.  The  old  Tribime 
composing  room  was  on  the  ninth 
floor.  On  the  Frankfort  Street  side 
was  a  huge  flagpole.  That  July  3 
afternoon  Mergenthaler’s  machine  was 
delivered.  We  all  knew  it  was  com¬ 
ing  and  the  staff  were  all  anxious  to 
see  it. 

“Well,  it  arrived.  We  could  see  it 
nine  stories  below  in  the  street.  It 
was  boxed  completely. 

“A  block  and  tackle  was  attached 
to  the  flagpole,  and  the  machine  was 
hauled  up,  with  a  man  atop  it  to  guide 
it  through  the  network  of  telegraph 
wires.  He  certainly  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  it  finally  reached  our 
window,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  jump¬ 
ing  off  his  perilous  perch. 

“The  center  machine  of  the  three 
Burr  machines,  then  in  use  by  the 
Tribune,  was  bunted  aside  to  make 
room  for  the  new  ‘contraption,’  ”  Mr. 
Miller  explained,  drawing  from  his 
printer’s  “camera”  mind. 

“It  was  used  that  day  to  compose  a 
part  of  the  next  day’s  Tribune. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  publisher  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  operated  the  machine  under  the 
direction,  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  the 
inventor.” 

Mr.  Miller  had  been  with  the 
Tribune  three  years  prior  to  that  July 
day,  having  joined  the  staff  in  1883 


John 


as  a  full-fledged  compositor.  He  was 
bom  Septemlwr  26, 1865,  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  attended  high  school  there. 
While  attending  school  and  during 
summer  vacations  he  worked  for 
Ward  &  Abercrombie,  job  printers  in 
Lawrence,  and  so  acquired  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  printing.  He  was  graduated 
in  1883,  and,  the  same  year,  went  to 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

He  passed  one  year  at  the  Tribune 
type  cases  and  then  became  operator 
of  one  of  the  Burr  machines,  going 
from  there  to  the  Mergenthaler  ma¬ 
chine  when  it  arrived. 

His  brother,  Thomas  Miller,  who 
was  working  with  Mergenthaler  in 
Baltimore  at  the  time  of  the  inventor’s 
experiments  on  the  Linotype,  sent  to 
the  Tribune  the  first  Linotsrpe  slugs 
used  in  that  paper. 

“The  package  was  wrapped  in 
brown  wrapping  paper,”  Mr.  Miller 
recalled,  “and  I  particularly  remember 
the  amount  of  postage  it  carried.  It 
was  95  cents.” 

By  the  end  of  1886  five  Mergen¬ 
thaler  machines  had  been  installed  in 
the  Tribime  plant,  in  addition  to  the 
three  Burr  machines  then  in  use 
there.  , 

“Mr.  Mergenthaler  came  several 
times  to  inspect  those  machines,”  Mr. 
Miller  said,  referring  to  the  Burr 
t3rpesetters.  “He  was  more  especially 
interested  in  the  distributor,  the  hard¬ 
est  problem  to  solve  in  the  ‘contrap¬ 
tion’  he  was  building  in  Baltimore. 
My  distributor  boy,  George  Cook  was 
his  name,  was  proficient  and  would 
take  his  machine  apart  to  show  Mr. 
Mergenthaler  Ae  Ibie  points. 

“Its  fine  points  were  not  many.” 
the  veteran  operator  continued, 
speaking  again  of  the  Burr  machine, 
“for  no  matter  how  smoothly  it 
worked  it  broke  much  type.  The  set¬ 
ting  machine,  on  the  contrary,  given 
three  good  cases  overhead  prepared 
by  a  good  distributor  boy,  was  very 
near  perfection. 

“In  those  days  men  who  were  very 
fast  machine  type-setters  were  called 
‘swifts.’  We  had  one  fellow,  his  name 
was  Lee  Reily,  come  up  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  bringing  a  good  reputation  as 
a  ‘swift.’  He'  certainly  lived  up  to 
it  and  was  very  fast  on  the  keys. 

“Charlie  Letsch  was  the  first  Lino¬ 
type  machinist  we  had  at  the  plant. 
He  helped  Mergenthaler  install  the 
first  Linotype  in  the  ’Tribune.  He  and 
I  were  great  friends.  He’s  still  on  the 
job  in  Philadelphia  with  the  Record, 
where  he’s  been  head  machinist  forty- 
four  years.” 

In  the  afternoons  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Linotype’s  introduction  in 
the  Tribune  plant,  Mr.  Miller  was 
one  of  the  operators  who  set  “The 
Tribune  Book  of  Open-Air  Sports,” 
the  first  book  set  on  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  machine.  The  book 
was  500  pages  in  length  and  was 
given  to  subscribers  as  a  premium. 

“The  book  came  in  for  many  skep¬ 
tical  and  slurring  remarks  from  the 
men  on  the  ‘case.’  They  were  of  the 
opinion,  popular  then,  that  eventually 
the  machine  would  throw  them  out  of 
work.  But  we’ve  seen  how  wrong 
they  were,”  said  Mr.  Miller  with  a 
rmile. 

In  1891  and  1892,  Mergenthaler  im¬ 
proved  on  his  machine  and  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  visited  the  Mergenthaler  plant  in 
Brooklyn  to  try  out  the  new  model. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  for  twenty-five 


years  has  been  secretary  of  the  New  He  did  not  operate  the  Burr  machine 
York  ‘Tribune  Benefit  Society,  is  mar-  and  did  not  think  them  capable  of 
ried  to  a  sister  of  James  McKirdy,  setting  type  correctly, 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  chief  machin-  Mr.  Warded  tried  his  hand  at  re- 
ist.  Mr.  McKirdy  also  is  one  of  the  porting  for  a  year  when  WhiteUv 
printers  who  were  present  on  that  Reid  granted  his  request  for  a  job 
memorable  July  3,  fifty  years  ago.  on  the  editorial  staff. 


John  T.  MilUr,  proofroadar  with  tha  Naw  York  Harald  Tribuna,  at  tha  kayboard  of 
"Old  1886,"  tha  first  commarcially  succassful  Linotypa  machina,  of  which  ha  was  tka 
ori9inal  oparator. 


Mr.  McKirdy  was  taken  ill  with  a 
throat  ailment  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
is  now  in  the  Norwegian  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn. 

He  was  in  the  employ  of  Mergen¬ 
thaler  and  had  assisted  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  “Old  1886.”  He  was  one 
of  the  machinists  sent  by  Mergen¬ 
thaler  to  install  the  machine  in  the 
’Tribune’s  plant.  After  the  machine 
was  installed  he  remained  at  the 
Tribune  and  has  been  chief  machinist 
since  that  day. 

Mr.  McKirdy  was  bom  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  at  an  early  age  showed 
an  inclination  to  work  with  tools. 
It  was  as  tool-maker  that  he  went 
with  Mergenthaler  while  construction 
of  the  typesetter  was  under  way. 

In  1900,  Philip  T.  Dodge,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  took  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kirdy  along  as  machinist  to  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Paris,  where  the  lat¬ 
est  model  Mergenthaler  machines 
were  being  exhibited. 

Mr.  McKirdy’s  fine  work  in  caring 
for  the  machines  while  they  were  on 
display  earned  for  the  Mergenthaler 
company  a  first  prize  award.  Mr. 
McKirdy,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

Another  of  the  four  men  still  with 
the  Herald  ’Tribune  who  witnessed  the 
first  Linotype  in  operation  fifty  years 
ago,  is  F.  C.  Warden,  now  assistant 
to  the  chief  proofreader.  Mr.  War- 
dell  was  bom  in  New  York,  where 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Reynolds  and  Wheepley,  job  printers 
at  23  Park  Row. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  “about  fifty 
years  ago”  as  a  hand  compositor  and 
later  was  an  operator  of  one  of  the 
five  original  Mergenthaler  machines. 


“I  decided  that  there  were  greater 
financial  returns  to  be  had  from  the 
future  of  printing,”  explained  Mr. 
Warden,  “and  I  went  teck  to  the 
composing  room  as  Linotype  op¬ 
erator.”  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  he  became  proofreader  15  years 
ago. 

John  Naegele  works  on  the  correc¬ 
tion  bank  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Herald  ’Tribune.  He  was  there, 
too,  that  July  day,  50  years  ago,  when 
the  “Blower”  made  its  bow  to  the 
printing  world.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  as  utiUty  man  Jan. 
1,  1885,  after  serving  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  the  old  Bergen  Count* 
Herald  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Naegele  was  bom  in  New  York,  April 
30,  1865,  and  now  at  seventy-one 
has  yet  to  find  it  necessary  to  use 
glasses  to  help  him  read  type  on  the 
galleys. 

“A  utility  man  in  those  days  did  all 
sorts  of  odd  jobs  about  the  shop, 
said  Mr.  Naegele.  “I  worked  on  the 
job  press  and  started  the  steam-engine 
each  day.  ’The  steam-engines  then 
gave  the  motive  power,  you  know. 
And  I  also  worked  for  a  while  on  the 
Burr  machine. 

“From  1882  to  1923  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  mail  lists,”  Mr.  Naegele  con¬ 
tinued.  “That  day  when  the  Lino¬ 
type  machine  was  installed  there  w«s 
a  lot  of  excitement  in  the  shop. 
Though  the  men  were  skeptical  and 
antagonistic  toward  it,  they  were  y«y 
anxious  to  see  the  new  ‘contraption* 

“In  1888,  during  the  big  blizzard,  I 
was  living  in  Rutherford,  N.  L 
reminisced  Mr.  Naegele.  “I  had  to 
walk  to  work  across  the  ice  of  the 
Hudson  River,  it  was  so  frozen  over. 

Continued  on  Peg#  XVII 
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Official  Family  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Linotype  factory  there  toil  part,  be  he  workman,  engineer,  foreman,  supervisor 

many  hundreds  of  workers  who  have  built  the  solid  or  executive.  Those  serving  as  officers,  and  the  highly 

structure  of  the  company.  Each  has  played  a  vital  integrated  distributing  organization,  are  shown  here. 


HARRY  E.  REID 
Manager,  Canadian 
“*Wpa.  Ltd.,  Toronto 


MARK  H.  BOYNTON 
Naw  England  rapratanta* 
tiva,  Boston  haadquartars 


FRED  C.  GRUMMAN 
Raprasantativa  of  tha 
prasidant 


EUGENE  B.  MIROVITCH 
Assistant  to  tha 
Prasidant 


PAUL  E.  GALLAGHER 
In  charga  of  Los  Angolas 


JOHN  E.  ALLEN 
Editor  of  Linotypo  Naws 


Key  Men  in  Linotype  Distribution 


HARRY  W.  PORTE 
Managar,  San  Francisco 
Agancy 


JOHN  L  DAVIS 
Managar,  Naw  Orlaans 
Agancy 


FREDERIC 

D. 

McKENNEY 

Vica-prasidant 


'  A 

■  m 

■V 

tP^  , 

\ 
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GEORGE  A. 
SCHV/ANINGER 
Traasurar 


WILLIAM 

WALLACE  WELSH 
Sacratary  and 
counsol 


CONRAD 

A. 

HANSON 

Vice>prasidant 


JOSEPH  T.  MACKEY 

NORMAN  DODGE 

THOMAS  J.  MERCER 

C.  H.  GRIFFITH 

Prasidant 

Chairman  of  the  board 

Vica-prasidant  in  charge  of 

Vice-president  in  charge  of 

typographic  development 

audits 

JOHN  W,  REID 
Assistant  sacratary 
and  traasurar 


HARRY  L.  GAGE 
Vice>prasidant  in  charga  of  salos 


EDWARD  A. 
REYNOLDS 
Assistant  sacratary 
and  traasurar 


WILLIAM  H. 
MOORE 

Assistant  sacratary 
and  traasurar 


BENJAMIN  C. 
BISHOP 

Assistant  sacratary 
and  traasurar 


C.  C.  RHAME 
Managar,  Naw  York 
Agancy 


FRED  A.  WHITE 
Manager,  Chicago 
Agancy 


WALTER  B.  PAHERSON 
Director  of  agancias 
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Many  Were  the  Failures  Preceding 
Mergenthaler's  1886  Success 

History  Tells  of  Disappointment  Which  Came  to  Inventors 
Who  Tried  to  Set  Foundry  Type  by  Machine 


THOUGH  Ottmar  Mergenthaler’s 
Linotype  machine  offered  to  the 
printing  world  in  1886,  was  the  first 
successful  labor-saving  type-compos¬ 
ing  machine,  hundreds  of  machines 
for  composing  type  mechanically  had 
been  patented  before.  Few  were  ac¬ 
tually  constructed,  or,  if  built,  failed 
either  to  perform  their  functions  or 
do  so  economically. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these 
commercial  failures  was  the  Paige 
(Compositor,  a  type-distributing,  set¬ 
ting  and  justifying  machine.  This 
machine,  as  all  the  others  patented 
preceding  it,  worked  on  a  different 
principle  from  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type.  The  Linotype  cast  a  line  in 
slug  form  and  made  its  own  type, 
while  the  Paige  Compositor  used  reg¬ 
ulation  foundry  type.  Machines  such 
as  the  Paige  were  called  single-type 
composers  and  are  the  oldest  of  all 
forms  of  composing  machines. 

The  history  of  the  Paige  typesetting 
machine,  which  in  its  final  form  was 
named  the  Paige  Compositor  after  the 
inventor  and  the  patentee,  is  a  story 
of  inventive  and  constructional  evo¬ 
lution,  several  minds  being  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  complex  problem  of 
distributing,  setting,  and  line-justify¬ 
ing  movable  type  by  positive,  but  con¬ 
trolled  mechanical  action. 

It  was  the  product  of  the  brain  of 
James  W.  Paige,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  for 
his  typesetting  machine  in  1872,  and 
in  the  years  following  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  with  distributing,  setting 
and  justifying  machines,  a  complete 
machine  being  constructed  in  1887. 
Hie  first  machine  was  built  by  Pratt 
and  Whitney,  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  machine  was  succ^sful  in  its 
operation  and  demonstrated  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  distributing  movable  type 
dead  matter,  and  simultaneously  set¬ 
ting,  line-justifying,  and  assembling 
in  the  column  form  live  matter  on  a 
single,  power  driven,  positive-action 
machine,  operated  by  one  man. 

However,  its  complications  were 
such  as  to  demand  the  attendance  of 
experfs,  and  the  impossibility  of  train¬ 
ing  mechanics  to  the  degree  of  skill 
required  made  it  a  commercial  im¬ 
possibility. 

Nevertheless,  upon  completion  of 
this  machine  leading  newspapers  and 
publishing  houses  were  ready  to  con¬ 
tract  for  its  use.  But  Paige,  who 
controlled  the  patents,  refused  to  part 
with  a  sufficient  interest  to  induce 
capitalists  to  invest  the  large  amoimt 
of  money  necessary  to  manufactime 
the  machine. 

The  machine  itself  was  a  most  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  mechanism.  There 
were  about  18,(K)0  separate  parts,  800 
shaft  bearings,  and  cams  and  springs 
innumerable.  The  keyboard  alone 
was  the  result  of  ten  years  of  study, 
its  109  characters  being  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  whole  words  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  assembled  at  one  stroke  of 
the  key. 

The  operator  used  every  finger  of 
both  hands  and  brought  down  whole 
words  at  a  time.  Averages  of  12,000 
ems  per  hour  were  frequently  made 
by  operators  who  had  but  little  ex¬ 
perience.  At  the  end  of  each  word  a 
word  key  was  struck  and  at  the  end 
of  the  line  a  line  key  was  pressed, 
the  operator  immediately  proceeding 
with  composition,  the  machine  mean¬ 
while  measuring  the'  space  occupied 
by  each  word,  forwarding  the  line  to 


the  justifying  mechanism,  dividing  the 
space  in  the  line  not  occupied  by 
words  into  the  proper  number  of 
spaces,  and  inserting  the  spaces  to 
accurately  justify  the  line  before 
pushing  the  line  down  to  a  receiving 


galley,  leaded  or  solid  as  desired. 
Eleven  different  sizes  of  spaces  were 
used  in  justifying. 

Meanwhile  distribution  proceeded 
undisturbed.  A  line  at  a  time  was 
forwarded  to  a  testing  mechanism 
where  all  defective  type  was  dis¬ 
charged.  A  selecting  melanism  next 
removed  any  type  turned  or  inverted, 
as  well  as  all  irregular  characters. 
The  remaining  types  were  advanced 
to  their  proper  channels  in  the  com¬ 
posing  section  of  the  machine,  the 
spaces  going  to  the  justifying  section. 

Distribution  and  composition  fol¬ 
lowed  simultaneously  without  inter¬ 
ference,  specially  nicked  type  being 
used  to  accomplish  distribution,  the 
type  entering  the  channels  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  being  pushed  upward,  the 
assembling  types  leaving  the  channels 
about  two  inches  above.  Three  col¬ 
umns  of  dead  matter  could  be  placed 
on  the  distributing  table  beneath  the 
machine  at  one  time,  with  leads  and 
rules  extracted. 

The  distributor  would  handle  the 
type  wet  or  dry,  clean  or  dirty,  the 
distribution  being  stopped  when  any 
channel  was  full.  Finally,  the  machine 
measured  the  type  set  and  a  dial  indi¬ 
cated  the  amoimt.  Automatic  stops 
locked  every  working  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  whenever  its  mechanism  be¬ 
came  deranged.  Every  movement 
was  a  positive  mechanical  one,  there 
being  no  carrier  belts  or  gravity  de¬ 
vices.  The  model  machines  con¬ 
structed  were  built  for  handling  but 
one  size  of  type,  though  the  machine 
could  easily  have  been  made  inter¬ 
changeable. 

D.  H.  Fletcher,  the  patent  attorney 
who  prepared  the  final  specifications, 
said  of  the  machine:  “Commercial 
failure  as  it  was,  it  was  an  intellectual 
miracle  and  its  relation  to  men,  as 
indicating  the  creative  ixiwer  of  mind, 
is  a  suggestive  verification  of  the 
prophecy  that  ‘they  shall  become  as 
Gods.’  ” 

In  1878  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  better 
known  as  Mark  Twain,  first  became 
interested  in  the  Paige  machine 


through  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
Famham  Typiesetter  (Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  of  which  Dr.  George 
F.  Hawley  was  president  The  Fam¬ 
ham  company  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
ducing  their  own  typesetting  machine 
was  also  developing  the  Thompson 
Distributor.  As  improvements  on  the 
machine  progressed  through  the  years, 
Mark  Twain  became  one  of  the  back¬ 
ers  of  the  combined  Paige  Typesetter 
and  Distributor.  He  deposited  the 
first  royalties  of  his  book,  “Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn,”  to  help  finance  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Paige  machine. 

In  1892  after  much  reconstruction 


and  delays  in  finding  backers  to 
finance  the  enterprise.  Ward,  Frink, 
and  Neval,  of  New  York,  formed  a 
company,  and  contracted  with  the 
Webster  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Chicago,  to  build  the  Paige  machine. 

The  first  compositor  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  were  moved  from  Hartford  to 
Chicago.  Again  there  were  delays 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  in  the  fall 
of  1893  work  was  stopped.  Mark 
Twain  once  again  took  a  hand  and 
through  his  influence  Henry  H. 
Rogers  became  interested.  The  Regius 
Company  was  formed,  the  concern 
which  eventually  became  the  Paige 
Compositor  Company.  Work  was 
started  and  the  machine  completed. 

In  September,  1894,  the  second  Paige 
compositor  manufactured  for  commer¬ 
cial  use  was  erected  in  the  office  of 
the  old  Chicago  Herald.  It  was  ap¬ 
proximately  eleven  feet  in  length, 
three  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  six 
feet  high.  It  weighed  about  5,000 
pounds.  The  power  required  was 
transmitted  through  a  Va  inch  round 
belt  to  a  grooved  pulley  14  inches  in 
diameter.  It  consumed  about  % 
horsepower.  It  could  be  started  and 
turned  up  to  speed  with  one  finger  at 
a  7-inch  leverage.  It  was  especially 
designed  for  newspaper  work  and 
used  nonpareil  type.  "The  distributing, 
setting,  justifying  and  leading  mech¬ 
anisms  were  adjustable  to  any  width 
of  column  desired  for  newspaper  or 
book  work. 

After  several  months’  trial  in  the 
Herald  office,  during  which  time  the 
machine  was  again  partially  recon¬ 
structed,  work  was  abandoned  and  the 
apparatus  was  purchased  by  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Company.  The 
machine  tried  out  in  the  Herald  of¬ 
fice  was  presented  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  York  and  the  earlier 
Paige  machine  was  sent  to  Cornell 
University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

It  is  estimated  that  before  the  first 
Paige  machine  was  constructed  the 
promoters  had  spent  $1,300,000.  Prob¬ 
ably  another  million  was  expended 
before  the  end  came. 


Front  viaw  of  Paig*  compositor. 


Democralk  Spedal 


a  Mighty  Job 


Had 


Philadelphia  Record  Consumes 
Hours  Cleaning  Up  Pressroom 
After  Spectacular  Run 


Men  to  whom  the  smell  of  printer's 
ink  is  part  of  their  everyday  lives  are 
still  talking  about  the  production  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record’s  special  Cion- 
vention  edition  of  Tuesday,  June  23 

Editorially,  the  edition  was  spec¬ 
tacular  enou^,  but  the  printing  of 
the  128-page  paper  was  one  of  the 
most  unusual  jobs  ever  undertaken 
It  was  the  most  sustained  grind  to 
which  the  Record’s  Hoe  presses  haw 
been  subjected,  according  to  James  11 
Toler,  mechanical  superintendent  d 
the  Record,  who  supervised  the  job 

Mr.  Toler  revealed  that  the  presses 
ran  continually  from  7  p.m.  'ITmrs- 
day,  June  18,  until  4  a.m.  Tuesday, 
June  23,  because  the  special  edition 
was  printed  in  between  the  regular 
dailies  and  Sunday  newsp>apers. 

"Under  the  conditions  we  had  to 
use  tons  of  grease.  The  floor  was 
flooded  with  it.  After  the  job  was 
over,  it  took  a  corps  of  cleaners  12 
hours  to  clean  up  the  pressroom.” 

A  total  of  12  whole  press  units  were 
used  to  print  over  400,000  papers  of 
that  special  edition.  The  papers  were 
printed  collect  or  at  half  speed. 

A  total  of  409  tons  of  Gilman  paper 
was  used.  Elach  paper  weired  2 
pounds.  Instead  of  taking  20  papers 
at  a  time  the  delivery  boys  only  took 
10. 

Hie  72-page  section  of  the  special 
edition  was  the  first  paper  of  its  size 
ever  to  go  through  one  folder  in  a 
press  in  Philadelphia,  according  to 
Mr.  Toler. 

At  least  450  columns  of  type  were 
set.  Over  5,0(X)  stereotype  plates  were 
used  and  150  tons  of  Imperial  metal 
were  turned  over  for  that  edition. 

The  Eneu  Johnson  ink  totaled  1,800 
gallons. 

If  the  paper  used  was  stretched  end 
to  end  it  would  reach  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Honolulu  and  back  again. 

Including  the  regular  dailies,  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  special  edition,  4,972,650 
copies  of  the  Record  were  printed 
from  Thursday,  June  18,  to  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  24.  This  was  the  printing 
sch^ule: 


Thursday  night  32-page  daily,  42S.- 
0(X).  Started  8  p.m.,  off  at  4  am. 

Started  at  4  am.  ^iday  and  printed 
400,000  72-page  papers  by  7  pm. 

Bulldog  daily  ^turday  26  pages, 
went  to  press  at  8  p.m.  EViday,  off  at 
4  am.  Saturday,  425,0(X). 

4  a.m.  Saturday  went  to  press  with 
14-page  resort  section  for  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  420,000. 

At  2  p.m.  went  to  press  with  classi¬ 
fied  and  society  sections,  420,000. 

At  5  p.m.  went  to  press  with  Sun¬ 
day  main  48  pages  collect,  420,000. 

Off  at  3:30  a.m.  Sunday  morning. 

At  3:30  a.m.  Sunday  printed  36,000 
72-page  sections. 

Monday  afternoon  went  to  press 
with  10-page  section  at  4:30,  off  at  6 
o’clock.  Then  to  press  with  32-page— 
435,000. 

Tuesday  printed  435,000  128-page 
papers. 

Besides  Mr.  Toler,  key  men  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  special  edition  were 
Edmund  Goodrich,  foreman  of  the 
composing  room,  Charles  Blelw- 
foreman  of  the  color  pressroom:  Jo* 
seph  Hutton,  superintendent  of  me 
engraving  department;  and  Charles 
Litterer,  foreman  of  the  pressroom. 
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HadiinisI  Who  Worked  Wilh  Linotype  Equipment  Review  Has  Moulding  PfOSS 

1  Face  Lifted  Hydraulic  Direct  Pressure  Machine 

Inventor  Tells  Ot  Early  Days  W  offered  by  Manufacturer 

Charles  Lefsch,  Now  on  Philadelphia  Record,  Was  One  of  Key  new  direct* p^LuJehjS-auhc^^S^iJ 

Men  in  the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Machine 
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Christian  Lefsch 


Charles  w.  letsch,  who  was 

only  19  when  he  helped  Ottmar  Mer- 
eenthaler  develop  and  demonstrate 
the  first  Lino¬ 
type  machine  in 
18  8  6,  recalled 
this  week  how  a 
violent  case  of 
homesick- 
ness  cut  short 
his  man  -  sized 
job  of  training 
operators  in  New 
York  and  sent 
him  back  to  his 
parents  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

Letsch,  now  69 
and  for  many 
years  chief  machinist  in  the  Philadel- 
fkia  Record  composing  room,  said  it 
was  his  first  time  away  from  home. 
Ihe  prolonged  visit  to  the  big  city  for 
his  role  in  introducing  the  new  con¬ 
traption  to  the  world  was  too  much 
for  him,  so  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  but  go  back  to  his  “ma”  and 
■p*” 

Subsequently  the  youthful  Mergen- 
thiler  machinist  got  around  the  coun¬ 
try  quite  a  bit,  installing  Linotype 
machines  in  newspaper  plants  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities.  Homesickness  never  over¬ 
came  him  again,  however,  and  after 
ha  put  15  of  the  machines  in  the 
Racord  plant,  the  first  installed  in 
Fh^delphia,  he  was  offered  the  job 
of  keeping  them  in  perfect  order. 
That  was  in  1892,  and  he  has  been  at 
the  Record  since. 

Reminiscing  a  bit  Letsch  related 
bow  printers  of  the  late  eighties  came 
to ‘the  Linotype  demonstrations  to 
jeer  and  remained  to  cheer. 

TTiere  was  intense  interest  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  new  machine,”  he  said. 
"The  compositors  gathered  around, 
lauded  and  made  sport  of  us. 

“‘Impossible.’  ‘It  can’t  be  done.’ 
They  said  those  things  and  many  more 
but  after  they  watched  a  while  they 
Ml  over  each  other  trying  to  get  the 
chance  to  learn  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

‘The  first  operator  was  a  man 
named  Thomas  Miller.  I  trained  him 
in  Baltimore,  where  the  plant  was 
located.  Among  the  first  who  tried 
to  practice,  as  I  recall,  were  John 
Miller,  his  brother  Thomas,  William 
Swainton,  imd  several  others  whose 
names  I  don’t  remember.  We  had 
five  machines  in  operation  at  the 
Tribune  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

“I  was  only  a  kid  of  19  and  I’ll  never 
forget  how  homesick  I  got.  I  had  to 
train  another  man  to  take  my  place 
and  go  back  to  my  parents. 

“We  didn’t  work  8  hours  a  day  then. 
We  came  in  early  in  the  morning, 
worked  all  day,  and  at  night  we  set 
Punjab.  It  was  the  day  of  big  pre¬ 
mium  books  and  the  Tribune’s  ‘‘Book 
of  Open  Air  Sports”  was  a  whopper. 
T^t  was  the  first  book  set  on  the 
Lnotype  machine  and  my  name  was 
mscrib^  on  the  fly-leaf  by  William 
B-  Thompson,  foreman  of  the  Trib- 
tine’s  composing  room. 

T  had  no  set  hours.  It  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  job  to  change  the  measure  on  the 
first  machines.  I’d  fix  them  for  wide 
measure  to  set  the  book  type  during 
fi*  day  and  at  night  I’d  change  them 
b  column  measure.  What  took  an 
fiour  of  an  experienced  num’s  time 
be  done  now  in  a  couple  of  sec- 
*1^  by  the  operator  himself. 

“Mergenthaler  was  a  man  who  was 
'*ver  satisfied.  He  was  forever 


changing  things,  trying  to  make  them 
better.  Nothing  ever  stumped  him 
and  it  was  never  too  much  trouble  to 
show  things  to  the  boys.” 

Letsch  was  a  boy  of  14  in  Baltimore 
City  College  when  he  saw  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertisement  for  a  machinist  at 
the  A.  Hahl  &  Co.  shop,  of  which 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  was  the  fore- 


Charlet  Latsch  at  Work 


man.  Hiding  his  school  books  in  the 
public  restroom,  Letsch  applied  for 
the  job,  got  it  and  later  helped  Mer¬ 
genthaler  build  and  introduce  the 
Linotype. 

“I  had  no  idea  his  machine  would 
become  so  large  and  wonderful  thing,” 
he  remarked. 

‘‘It  would  be  impossible  to  print 
today’s  paper  without  them.  They 
couldn’t  have  a  room  big  enough  to 
set  the  type.  To  put  out  a  128-page 
paper  such  as  we  did  at  the  Record 
June  23  in  connection  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  you  would 
have  to  hire  all  the  printers  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago.” 

He  observed  that  in  the  early  days 
“Linotype  operators  were  big  fish  in 
a  little  pond,  but  now  they’re  minnows 
in  a  big  ocean,”  so  great  has  the  craft 
become. 

During  a  trip  through  the  South  in 
the  late  eighties,  he  said,  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  paper  printed  a  story  announc¬ 
ing  his  arrival  and  “recommending 
him  to  our  Texas  contemporaries.” 
Besides  installing  the  first  machines 
in  New  Orleans  at  the  Times-Dertio- 
crat  Letsch  placed  them  in  many  other 
plants,  including  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean,  Syracuse  Standard, 
and  Toronto  Mail. 

In  1888  he  was  sent  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  look  after  20  Linotypes  in  the 
Courier- Journal  plant.  He  remained 
there  in  charge  for  two  >ears,  during 
which  time  the  paper  added  ten  more 
machines. 

So  important  was  his  role  during 
the  first  days  at  the  Tribime  that  an 
occasion  arose  when  it  seemed  as 
though  the  paper  would  not  go  to 
press  because  Letsch  was  delayed  by 
a  fire  in  reaching  the  plant. 

“One  night  the  machine  went  wrong 
and  there  was  no  way  to  fix  the 
trouble,”  he  said.  “They  telegraphed 
me  at  Brooklyn  to  come  over  at  once — 
there  were  no  telephones  to  reach 
me  then,  you  know.  A  fire  held  me 
up  and  I  wasn’t  allowed  to  get  through 


undergoes  a  thorough  revision  and 
modernization  of  its  head  dress  re¬ 
flective  of  the  flexible  trend  in 
typography. 

The  new  “side  head”  dress 
incorporates  suggestions  of  Douglas 
McMurtrie,  t3rpographical  expert  of 
the  Ludlow  company,  and  John  E. 
Allen,  editor  of  the  Linotype  News. 

Four  column  “top”  heads  are  set  in 
48  pt.  c  &  Ic  Tempo  bold  condensed 
with  18  pt.  Vogue  bold  deck. 

Two  column  news  heads  are  in  24 
pt.  Erbar  bold  condensed  c  &  Ic  with  10 
pt.  Vogue  bold  deck.  The  one  column 
news  heads  also  are  in  Erbar  of  24 
and  18  pt.  size.  Vogue  bold  10  pt.  is 
used  for  decks  on  the  larger  one- 
column  heads.  Italic  heads  through¬ 
out  are  set  in  14  pt.  Memphis  c  &  Ic 
light  italics. 

“Thirty”  and  “jim”  dashes  have 
been  eliminated  throughout. 

The  body  type  is  the  same  as  that 
recently  adopted  for  the  regular  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  8  pt.  Textype  with 
medium  descenders  and  ascenders  on 
an  8V^  pt.  slug.  Column  width  is 
12Vi  ems  with  no  column  rules,  space 
between  the  columns  being  8  pt.  The 
Equipment  Review  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  are  printed  on  47-pound  Eng- 
lish-finish  paper,  which  will  be 
changed  to  heavier  stock  beginning 
the  first  of  September.  Halftones  are 
100  and  110  screen  copper. 

the  fire  lines  to  the  Tribime  office. 
The  editor  got  me  a  police  badge  the 
very  next  day  so  it  wouldn’t  happen 
again. 

“Just  think  of  that,  only  one  man 
in  the  whole  city  who  could  make  the 
machine  nm,  and  he  was  unable  to 
get  there.  Today  there  are  probably 
a  thousand  men  in  New  York  who 
could  fix  a  Linotype.” 

A  year  after  Letsch  started  at  the 
Record,  his  yoimger  brother,  Christian 
J.,  who  started  as  a  boy  in  the  Lino¬ 
type  shop  in  Baltimore,  joined  him  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
operators  at  the  Record.  Today,  at  59, 
he  is  “one  of  the  fastest  men  they 
have  now,”  according  to  his  brother. 

Some  of  the  first  compositors  who 
learned  to  run  the  Linotsrpe  are  still 
operators  at  the  Record.  Among  them 
are  Homer  Dougherty,  William  Eddy, 
Herman  Jones  and  E.  P.  Jones. 


moulding  press  which  embodies  the 
result  of  60  years  of  experience  in  the 
building  of  hydraulic  presses. 


Consirudion  Started 

Construction  was  started  recently 
on  a  new  home  for  the  Huntington 
Park  (Cal.)  Signal,  which  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  middle 
of  August.  The  Signal  acquired  the 
old  post  office  building  and  is  re¬ 
modeling  it  to  accommodate  the  com¬ 
posing  and  business  office,  and  is  con¬ 
structing  a  new  building  adjoining  it 
for  the  press  room  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  The  expansion  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  purchase  of  one  of  the 
presses  formerly  used  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Salt  Lake  Enlargement 

The  business  office  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  in  the  K.  S.  L. 
Building  at  Main  and  South  Temple 
streets,  is  being  remodelled  and  en¬ 
larged  to  provide  more  space  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  paper’s  advertising, 
circulation  and  job  departments  than 
it  has  accommodated  since  the  new 
News  building  was  erected  some  years 
ago  on  Richards  street,  nearby.  Here¬ 
after,  the  office  will  have  an  entrance 
on  both  Main  and  South  Temple. 


Hoe  Direct  Molder 

It  is  equipped  with  a  device  for 
automatically  regulating  the  pressure 
and  heating  temperature  as  well  as 
extracting  moisture  from  the  matrices. 
The  pushing  of  a  button  starts  it  in 
operation  after  the  gauge  has  been  set 
for  the  required  moulding  pressure. 
Aprons  provided  at  both  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  press  are  insulated  from 
the  platen  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  forms.  A  pressure  gauge  and  tem¬ 
perature  control  gauge  is  located  at 
the  front  of  the  press  and  if  desired 
a  duplicate  pressure  gauge  can  be 
provided  at  the  rear  of  the  press  at  a 
small  additional  cost.  The  platen  is 
28  X  32"  and  the  press  is  driven  by  a 
double-end  shaft  ball-bearing  7%" 
HP.  motor.  A  26^4"  diameter  ram  is 
used  for  providing  greater  pressure 
cU'ea  and  smoother  operation.  Insula¬ 
tion  between  the  heated  platen  and 
the  ram  intercepts  any  heat  being 
conducted  to  the  ram. 

As  with  all  previous  built  Hoe  hy¬ 
draulic  presses,  the  motor  and  pump 
operate  only  when  the  ram  is  being 
raised,  thereby  reducing  wear  and 
tear. 

The  manufacturers  claim  the  press 
is  designed  to  mould  mats  at  a  speed 
of  4  to  5  seconds. 

In  starting  up  the  press  both  low 
and  high  pressure  pumps  operate 
simultaneously  and  when  50  tons 
pressure  is  reached,  the  valve  of  the 
low  pressure  pump  is  tripped  auto¬ 
matically,  the  moulding  pressure  then 
being  exerted  by  the  high  pressure 
pump. 

The  press  occupies  an  overall  floor 
space  of  64  X  100",  the  base  is  60  x  72", 
and  the  estimated  shipping  weight  in¬ 
cluding  the  motor  equipment  is  10 
tons.  Maximum  opening  between  the 
anvil  and  the  bed  is  2%". 


Egmont  Booklet 


Egmont  and  Egmont  Medium  are 
shown  in  complete  series  in  a  new 
booklet  now  being  distributed  by  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation.  The  booklet  is 
8^  X  11  inches,  contains  24  pages  and 
cover,  and  is  printed  in  two  colors 
throughout.  The  specimens  include 
a  showing  of  36-point  Egmont  initials 
designed  by  George  Trenholm. 

Short  Starts  Fire 

The  Whiteville  (N.  C.)  News-Re¬ 
porter  suffered  considerable  damage 
from  a  fire  in  its  plant  recently,  when 
a  wire  shorted  and  ignited  gasoline 
on  hand  for  cleaning  up  the  press. 
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THE  EQUIPMENT  FORUM 


Chosen  Nippo  Plant 


A  Service  for  Interchange  of  Mechanical  Ideas 


QUESTION:  At  the  ANPA  me¬ 
chanical  conference  in 


Chicago  last  month  the  composing 
room  men  who  gathered  for  the  in¬ 
formal  evening  meeting  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  arguing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  type  high  and 
shell  casts.  What  are  your  views? 


ANSWER:  in  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  am  voicing  my 
opinion  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  smaller  dailies,  equipped  for 
production  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pages. 

Personally,  I  prefer  the  shell  casts, 
both  for  ^e  composing  room  and 
stereotype  departments.  Shell  cast¬ 
ing  saves  time  for  the  ad  man,  espe¬ 
cially  so  on  the  irregularly  shaped 
cuts,  and  when  the  cuts  are  mortised; 
also  on  late  ads,  and  when  only  proof 
of  cuts  are  furnished  at  the  time  the 
ad  copy  is  turned  out,  with  mats  to 
follow  later. 

Cuts  can  be  based  out,  and  ads 
completed,  ready  to  lay  cuts  on  when 
they  come  from  the  stereotype 
foundry. 

Tliere  are  many  things  that  favor 
the  shell  casts,  in  my  opinion,  such 
as:  ease  in  handling,  storage  space, 
metal  tied  up  in  type-high  cuts,  also 
damage  to  type- high  cuts  causing  lots 
of  grief  in  justifying  ads,  and  for  the 
stereotyper,  small  nicks  or  comers 
turned  up  at  the  base  of  the  cuts  will 
give  him  plenty  of  grief  from  high 
cuts  when  molchng  forms.  Of  course, 
these  objections  may  be  looked  on  as 
careless  workmanship,  but  with  the 
best  of  workmen  these  things  easily 
happen. 

From  the  stereotyper’s  side  of  this 
subject,  I  see  very  little  benefit  from 
the  use  of  type-high  casts.  For  the 
average  daily,  type-high  casts  are  a 
burden  in  his  department,  and  the 
extra  tons  of  metal  he  is  required  to 
lift  more  than  offset  the  few  things 
that  favor  the  type-high  casts  for  him. 

When  using  the  term  “shell  casts,” 
I  do  not  mean  using  eleven-point 
gauges  for  the  flat  casting  box,  and 
hoping  the  cuts  will  be  type  high  and 
even,  for  no  newspaper  should  be 
without  a  shaver  or  rougher,  that  will 
insure  a  cast  that  will  be  uniform, 
and  when  used  with  base  material, 
will  be  type  high. 

E.  P.  Lacure, 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Bulletin. 


shell  casts  but  that  is  offset  by  the 
time  saved,  both  in  the  stero  room 
and  the  composing  room.  I  figxire  that 
50  per  cent  more  time  is  saved  by 
using  shell  casts. 

In  the  make-up  of  an  ad  a  shell 
cast  is  lots  easier  to  use  as  they  can 
be  put  at  an  angle  or  anyway  you 
want  them  without  disturbing  the 
make-up  on  an  ordinary  ad. 

1  have  foimd  that  in  casting  a  page 
type  high  and  then  making  a  mat  of 
it  that  one  comer  will  usually  be 
either  high  or  low  unless  you  use  a 
shaver,  while  a  shell  cast  can  be  cast, 
from  a  page  on  down,  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  without  the  use  of  a  shaver,  if 
yoiu-  casting  box  is  true. 

Then  there  is  not  the  likelihood  of 
getting  a  cold  cast  with  a  shell  cast 
as  there  are  with  a  type-high  cast 
as  it  does  not  take  so  much  metal 
and  therefore  does  not  get  cool  be¬ 
fore  a  page  cast  is  poured  in  the  cast¬ 
ing  box. 

In  using  6  em  casts  on  the  news 
page,  they  are  standard  6  x  12  ems 
and  the  make-up  man  just  puts  in  a 
piece  of  base  and  can  shove  it  directly 
to  the  mat  roller  without  waiting  for 
the  cast.  If  it  was  a  type-high  cast, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  would  not  fit 
the  space  allotted  for  it. 

In  storing  signatures  shell  casts  do 
not  take  up  the  room  that  type-high 
casts  do  and  one  drawer  or  slide  will 
hold  five  times  the  sigs  by  using  shell 
casts. 

Shell  casts  do  not  dull  the  stereo 
saws  as  quickly  as  the  type-high  and 
there  is  not  as  much  danger  in  get¬ 
ting  a  cut  finger  or  hand  in  rawing, 
routing  or  mortising  a  shell. 

Roy  S.  Watts, 
Mechanical  Superintendent, 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal. 


success  over  our  former  paste,  and 
we  have  entirely  eliminated’  th» 
trouble. 


Our  machine  is  a  Duplex  Tubular 
24-page  press  and  operate  it  at  a 
speed  of  26,000  to  28,000  per  hour 
Circulation  is  34,000  per  day. 

L.  W.  Thornton, 
Shreveport  Journal. 


General  view  of  the  new  home  of  the 
Chosen  Nippo  (Korean  Daily  News),  com¬ 
pleted  recently  at  a  cost  of  Yon  400, (XX). 
The  building,  located  at  tha  heart  of  the 
Capital  of  Korea,  is  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  offices  in  Korea.  All  floors  of 
tha  building,  except  one  top  floor  which 
is  the  lecture  hall,  are  being  used  for  the 
newspaper  offices,  including  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness  and  printing  dapartments. 


QUESTION:  At  Ae  ANPA  me- 
chanical  conference  in 
Chicago  last  month  the  stereotype 
men  who  gathered  for  the  informal 
evening  meeting  spent  some  time  jig. 
cussing  ways  to  meet  the  problem  of 
bleed  page  casting.  What  have  been 
your  reactions? 


only  disadvantage  we  have  found  with 
shell  is  that  occasionally  a  news  cut 
will  get  crooked. 

John  B.  Flannery, 
Foreman, 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 


ANSWER:  We  have  never  had  any 
cause  or  call  to  even 
think  about  a  bleed  page,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  could  produce 
it  or  not.  We  could  side-ways,  but 
we  have  no  way  of  shortening  the 
page.  We  would  have  to  cut  off  top 
and  bottom  of  page  on  our  power 
cutter.  Anyway,  I  sweat  plenty  of 
blood  on  the  usual  dilemmas  coming 
up  every  day  in  this  ever-changing 
business. 

Tom  Yearoot, 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette. 


QUESTION:  What  are  the  average 
number  of  impres¬ 
sions  seemed  from  press  blankets  and 
what  factors  should  be  considered? 


ANSWER:  At  the  present  time  we 
are  using  two  cork  \m- 
demeath  blankets  and  stretch  sheet. 
We  change  the  bottom  blankets  after 
9  million  impressions  and  the  stretch 
•sheets  at  four  and  one-half  million 


•mpressions. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
greatest  wear  on  blankets  was  caused 
by  them  being  oversize  and  causing  a 
drag  or  stretching  of  the  blankets. 
High  leaders,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  causing  the  blan¬ 
kets  to  wear  out  before  their  time. 


ANSWER:  Shell  casting  in  an  office 
of  seven  machine  size 
has  been  found  much  faster  than  using 
type-high  casts. 

The  pressmen  on  this  paper  say  the 
stereotyping  and  shell  casting  save 
more  ffian  50  per  cent  of  their  time. 

Shell  is  better  for  mortise  work. 
Holes  were  never  square  and  awk¬ 
ward  when  made  tjqje-high.  The 


Until  recently,  we  were  using  a 
paste  to  splice  our  rolls  that  contained 
a  mixture  of  resin  and  oil.  Sometimes 
this  paste  would  stick  to  the  blankets 
as  the  paster  would  move  through  the 
press  causing  an  indentation  in  the 
blanket  after  the  machine  run  with 
this  paste  on  the  blanket.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  using  cup  grease 
for  pasters,  and  it  is  proving  a  great 


New  Officers  of  Illinois  Group 


ANSWER:  I  have  used  both  type- 
high  and  shell  casts  in 
the  several  plants  that  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  past  15  years  and  from 
experience  and  careful  study  of  the 
matter  I  think  that  shell  casts  are  the 
best  to  use. 

Type  high  casts  naturally  tie  up 
considerable  more  metal  than  shell 
casts.  In  my  composing  room  and 
stereo  room  at 


present  with 
shell  casts  I  have 
about  a  ton  of 
metal  tied  up.  If 
we  were  using 
type  high  casts  I 
figure  that  we 
would  have  at 
least  fovu'  tons 
tied  up  with  the 
same  amount  of 
casts. 

Also  it  takes 
Rov  S.  Watt*  more  time  to 
route  and  mor¬ 
tise  a  type-high  cast  than  it  does  a 
shell.  They  are  not  as  heavy  to  handle 
and  are  easier  on  the  men.  It  is  true 
that  it  requires  more  steel  base  for 


QUESTION:  Can  any  of  your  read-  I 
ers  give  advice  on  a 
matter  which  is  perplexing  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  British  newspaper 
offices? 

In  order  to  have  photographs  ready 
to  put  in  the  page  at  short  notice, 
most  papers  nowadays  keep  blocb 
which  are  likely  to  be  used  again,  la 
the  case  of  single  and  half-column 
blocks,  this  presents  little  difficulty. 
They  can  be  filed  away  in  steel  cabi¬ 
nets  and  card-indexed. 

But  blocks  of  other  sizes  than 
singles  or  half-columns  are  not  so 
easily  stored. 

What  system  has  been  found  most 
successful  for  storing  blocks  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  ranging  from  two-column 
to  four,  or  even  five? 

One  suggestion  is  to  card-index  all 
these  blocks,  and  number  them,  so 
that  any  block  number  can  be  found 
in  its  particular  place  without  delay. 
But  what  place?  Wooden  pigeon¬ 
holes,  steel  cabinets,  or  what? 

The  pooled  experience  of  American 
newspapers,  with  their  up-to-date 
methods  which  we  so  much  admire, 
should  be  valuable  to  many  of  us  in 
Great  Britain. 

Harold  Riley  Grime,  Editor, 
West  Lancashire  Gazette  and 
Blackpool  Gazette  &  Herald, 
Blackpool,  E^. 


Scholarly  Stereo  Book 


While  not  in  the  least  intended  as 
a  present  day  guide  for  providing 
practical  aid  to  stereotypers,  an  im- 
pKjrtant  collection  of  historical  treat¬ 
ises,  abstracts  and  papers  on  stereo- 
t}rping  has  been  made  by  George  A 
Kubler.  The  first  volume  has  just 
been  published  by  J.  J.  Little  &  Ives 
Company,  New  York.  Others  are  to 
follow.  In  his  first  number  the 
stereotyping  experimentation  of  the 
following  men  is  traced:  Armand 
Gaston  Camus,  Baron  Willem  Hendrik, 
Jacob  van  Westreenen  van  Teillandt, 
Louis-Ettienne  Herhan,  M.  Darcet, 
Marquis  Jean  Philippe  de  Paroy, 
William  Ged  and  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  Dr.  C.  D.  Colden. 


New  officers  of  tha  Illinois  Composing  Room  Executives  Association  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Peoria,  June  14-15,  include,  back  row,  left  to  right;  William 
Johnson,  Moline  Dispatch,  and  Harschel  Baldwin  of  the  Peoria  Star  named  directors; 
front  row,  left  to  right,  Russell  Miller,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  vice-president,  Leo 
Donnigan,  Ottawa  Daily  Republican-Times,  president,  and  Earl  E.  Anderson,  Rockford 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Operating  Engraving  Unit 

The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  has  make 
added  its  own  engraving  plant  and 
staff  photographer.  Franklin  Dunn, 
who  formerly  operated  his  own  jdant,  clean, 
is  in  charge.  . 
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WHEN  we  designed  the  Optic-Aid 
Front,  we  had  no  idea  we  were 
discovering  the  cure  for  an  occupational 
eye  trouble.  We  didn't  even  know  the 


trouble  existed. 


LINOTYPE 


The  Optic- Aid  Front  was  on  engineering 
idea . . .  designed  to  increase  production  by 
Removing  a  source  of  distraction  and  an¬ 
noyance.  We  knew  it  would  be  easier  on 
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Scouts  Any  Idea  Copy-Holders  Would 
Reduce  Typographical  Errors 

Writer  Probes  Into  Question  of  Conditions  Surrounding 
En>ployment  of  Present-Day  Proofreaders 

By  JOSEPH  GREEN  BAUM 

Mow  that  the  newspaper  publish-  there  comes  a  period  during  the 
ers  of  New  York  City  have  signed  night’s  work  when  the  proofreaders, 
a  new  scale  of  prices  with  Typo-  working  in  pairs,  cannot  turn  out  the 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  there  has  been  proofs  as  fast  as  they  pour  into  the 
averted,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  room.  A  certain  portion  of  the  desks 
struggle  over  which  the  publishers  are  then  required  to  “horse,”  or  read 
have  expended  much  argument  dur-  without  a  copyholder,  in  order  to  in- 
ing  many  years,  and  which  is  likely  crease  production.  As  these  periods 
to  be  on  the  agenda  of  every  scale  of  “horsing”  are  merely  spurts,  it  is 
negotiation  to  the  end  of  time,  or  imtil  not  entirely  practicable  to  enlarge  the 
it  is  settled  by  a  decisive  knockout  force  just  to  obviate  a  temporary  con- 
one  way  or  the  other.  This  has  been  dition.  It  may  be  easily  comprehend- 
the  question  of  using  non-union  copy-  od  that  where  exclusive  copyholders 
holders  in  the  proofrooms  of  the  are  employed,  these  could  just  twid- 
newspapers.  That  is,  where  now  two  cUe  their  thumbs  during  the  “horsing” 
proofreaders  are  employed  on  a  desk,  time — and  twiddling  thumbs  doesn’t 
the  demand  has  been  made  to  dis-  tiim  out  proofs.  ’Ilie  alternative  in 
place  one  of  them  with  a  copyholder,  avoidance  is  to  put  on  more  desks. 

As  strenuously  as  the  publishers  That  of  coiuse  is  something  in  the  na- 
have  fou^t  for  this  innovation  it  has  ture  of  a  circle — not  exactly  a  vicious 
been  combated  just  as  fiercely  by  the  one,  but  inclining  toward  a  greater 
union,  and  thus  far  the  latter  has  expense. 

succe^ed  in  thwarting  the  efforts  of  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
the  employers.  Beyond  the  saving  in  great  nvunber  of  errors  that  appear 
the  small  wages  paid  to  copyholders,  in  the  newspapers  nowadays  is  being 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  sense  the  pur-  tied  up  with  the  question  of  employ- 
pose  of  the  publishers  in  seeking  a  ing  copyholders,  as  if  their  employ- 
change  which  would  undoubtedly  ment  could  mend  matters.  Copyhold- 
tum  out  to  be  a  backfire.  Whatever  ers,  not  being  proofreaders,  cannot 


bility  for  the  multiplicity  of  errors  is  determined  what  is  or  is  not  an  un¬ 
concerned.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  necessary  mark,  nor  has  any  one  bem 
fact  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  found  who  is  qualified  to  speak  as  an 
readers,  just  as  there  are  many  kinds  expert  on  the  subject.  Wi^  the  vast 
of  operators.  But  that  does  not  sig-  improvement  in  typesetting  machines 
nify  when  it  comes  to  the  making  of  one  would  have  supposed  that  newt, 
mistakes.  Those  of  the  operator  are  paper  owners  would  take  enough 
principally  the  hitting  of  wrong  keys  pride  in  their  publications  to  strive 
or  misreading  poorly  prepared  “copy.”  for  typographical  cleanliness  as  far  at 
The  mistakes  of  the  proofreader  are  it  could  be  maintained  in  the  fsos  of 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  his  head  mails  and  train  schedules,  wifii  die 
and  hand  fail  to  move  in  unison.  But  avidity  of  the  reading  public  sdut 
while  this  is  said  to  his  discredit,  there  it  is. 

are  so  many  factors  to  excuse  him  But  the  old  dictum  still  persists,  A 
otherwise  that  they  should  be  noted,  curious  example  occurred  on  the 
It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  expect  a  Herald  some  years  ago.  A  proof- 
proofreader  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  reader  marked  a  hyphen  at  the  end 
him  and  at  the  same  time  hobble  him  of  a  line  where  the  operator  had  di- 
with  conditions  that  make  it  impos-  vided  a  word  without  using  the  hy- 
sible  to  do  so.  A  man’s  environment  phen.  The  corrector  very  carefully 
has  much  to  do  with  the  character  of  dropped  the  new  line  in  the  wrong 
his  work,  and  this  is  particularly  true  place,  extracting  and  throwing  away 
v/ith  respect  to  a  reader’s  occupation,  a  good  line,  'fhe  next  night  the  fore- 
I.‘  he  is  to  perform  fairly  acciurately,  man  brought  the  paper  to  the  reader 
he  must  be  permitted  to  do  his  work  and  showed  him  Ae  mix-up,  adding, 
amid  surroundings  that  are  helpful,  “See  what  yoiu:  damned  hyphen  did?” 
and  with  a  minimum  of  restraining  The  corrector  went  unchid^. 
rules.  The  matter  of  “don’ts”  is  more  Candor,  however,  compels  the  re- 
important  than  is  generally  believed,  flection  that  the  proofreader  is  not 
for  if  he  “mustn’t  do  this”  and  always  a  faultless  personage,  as  will 
“mustn’t  do  that,”  it  quickly  becomes  be  agreed  to  by  every  head  of  a  proof- 
a  question  of  what  he  must  do,  and  room.  One  of  the  most  difficult  situa- 
when  a  man  doubts,  he  becomes  lost,  tions  to  handle  is  the  temperamental 
He  is  imable  to  “attack”  his  work  reader  and  his  relations  with  others 
properly,  and  he  is  like  a  musician  in  the  room.  In  every  proofroom 
who  begins  on  a  wrong  note.  there  are  one  or  more  of  these  hair- 

The  matter  of  environment  usually  trigger  characters,  who  are  always 
revolves  around  the  location  of  the  finding  fault  with  their  partners  and 
proofroom.  Never  is  it  ideal.  Oscar  if'  constant  disagreement  with 

Hammerstein  once  built  a  theatre  and  them.  It  is  not  that  they  are  sensitive 
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arguments  have  been  put  forward  in 
behalf  of  copyholders  besides  the  one 
of  economy  in  wages,  apparently  they 
have  not  been  strong  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  any  arbitrator  to  whom  has 
been  submitted  a  scale  in  the  last  20 
years. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  advance 
reasons  why  copyholders  may  be  of 
benefit  to  an  office  aside  from  the  one 
of  wages.  In  order  to  provide  a  basis 
for  these  reasons,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  union  waived  its  rule  against 
non-union  copyholders.  ’Die  first  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  office  is  the  fact  that, 
not  being  amenable  to  iinion  rules, 
they  can  be  discharged  without  com¬ 
punction  and  on  the  sli^test  error, 
whether  it  be  one  of  their  own  or  the 
proofreader’s;  and  from  such  dis¬ 
charge  there  could  be  no  appeal,  be¬ 
sides  which  the  office  would  avoid  all 
the  fuss  and  bother  over  the  incident 
such  as  it  would  have  in  the  case  of 
the  discharge  of  a  union  man  under 
similar  circumstances. 

In  this  one  particular  may  be  com¬ 
prised  a  whole  catalog  of  reasons  for 
the  employment  of  copyholders,  and 
therefore  it  is  needless  to  furnish  any 
others — unless  it  should  be  claimed 
Itiat  a  copyholder  would  keep  the 
1  .ader  more  persistently  at  work;  the 
desire  for  conversational  exercise 
would  be  absent  when  there  was  only 
a  timid  copyholder  to  talk  to.  If  this 
implies  that  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  reader  would  improve,  that  ef¬ 
ficiency  would  be  promoted,  the  no¬ 
tion  could  originate  only  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  mental  processes  of  a  proofreader 
— when  he  has  them. 

A  proofreader’s  idea  of  a  person 
holding  copy  is  that  of  sharing  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  work,  and  he 
must  in  consequence  have  implicit 
confidence  in  him.  By  taking  tvuri 
about  in  reading  and  copyholding, 
there  is  maintained  by  the  desk  a 
fairly  good  balance  between  the  two, 
and  a  certain  unanimity  of  mind  in 
the  performance  of  the  work.  Both 
sides  of  the  desk  being  readers  of  ex¬ 
perience,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of 
correction  routine — or  there  should 
be.  When  all  this  is  said,  there  is 
then  the  question  of  the  copyholder’s 
complete  availability. 

In  every  newspaper  proofroom 


provide  extra  eyes  for  the  readers; 
nor  can  they  furnish  gray  matter  for 
the  rush  hours  when  it  comes  time  to 
“horse.”  It  is  obvious  that  one  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  wliich 
produce  these  errors. 

Naturally,  the  principal  cause  is 
bad  typesetting — which  might  pro¬ 
voke  the  retort,  “How  about  the 
proofreader?”  We’ll  come  to  that. 
Another  cause,  and  an  irritating  one, 
Ls  careless  correcting.  These  two  may 
be  said  to  sum  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  great  number  of  errors.  And 
the  trouble,  instead  of  showing  abate¬ 
ment,  is  becoming  more  expansive. 

One  reason  for  this  condition  is  the 
significant  one  that  more  and  more 
are  incompetent  operators  being  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  newspapers  themselves. 
Instead  of  demanding  and  enforcing 
greater  efficiency  among  operators, 
they  prefer  to  place  the  burden  of 
dirty  typesetting  on  the  proofreader, 
who  unfortunately  is  frequently  as 
careless  as  the  operator.  An  operator 
who  persists  in  carelessness  will  very 
likely  be  forgiven  if  he  sets  enou^ 
type  to  exceed  the  average;  but  the 
reader  will  be  damned  for  overlook¬ 
ing  a  single  error,  no  matter  how 
careful  he  ordinarily  may  be.  To 
come  to  grips  with  the  situation,  it 
may  be  said  that  good  operators  are 
becoming  fewer  and  less  sou^t  after 
— as  if  it  were  sinftil  to  set  a  good 
example.  Speed  is  the  prime  consid¬ 
eration  after  all. 

Since  the  proofreader  has  been  set 
up  as  a  fair  mark  to  shoot  at,  it  might 
be  well  to  pay  some  attention  to  his 
side  of  the  matter  so  far  as  responsi- 
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forgot  to  provide  dressing  rooms. 
Many  newspaper  offices  are  built  in 
the  same  fashion  so  far  as  the  proof¬ 
room  is  concerned.  One  such  example 
resulted  in  placing  the  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  composing  room  with 
the  rattle  of  the  machines  as  accom¬ 
paniment,  the  pounding  of  the  forms 
at  edition  time  for  encore.  In  another 
office  a  real  attempt  was  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  ideal  surroundings.  Ventilating 
apparatus  was  installed  which  com¬ 
monly  worked  in  reverse.  To  carry 
proofs  back  and  forth  a  tube  ran  from 
the  composing  room.  Any  more  dev¬ 
ilish  contraption  than  that  tube  has 
never  heretofore  been  conceived  for 
proofroom  operation.  When  a  carrier 
comes  throu^  it  lands  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  bump  that  is  positively  nerve- 
shattering;  at  intervals  between 
bumps  the  tube  lets  out  a  shriek  like 
the  siren  of  an  ambulance  on  an 
emergency  call  And  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  proofreaders  are  expected 
to  do  good  work. 

Other  factors  that  cause  departures 
from  a  straight  path  are  those  that 
stem  from  the  old  dictum  established 
when  the  machines  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  and  their  limitations  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  many  —  “Don’t  make  any 
unaecessary  marks.”  Not  yet  is  it 
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to  impressions,  but  they  are  senseless 
to  the  convenience  of  others,  and  until 
congenially  paired  they  are  a  source 
of  turmoil  and  vexation  in  almost 
every  contact.  Any  effort  to  correct 
such  a  situation  is  useless  imtil  a  case 
of  insubordination  is  made  out  In 
that  event  the  man  voluntarily  sepa¬ 
rates  himself  from  his  job.  But  his 
temperament  is  unaffected. 
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XN  any  daily 
newspaper  plant  the 
Rouse  Vertical  Ro- 
tary  Miterer  is  a  nec- 

other  way 
can  miters  be  pro- 
duced  direct  from 
strip  material  so 
quickly  and  so  accu- 
rateiy.  Nearly  20  miters  a  minute  is  r.orrnil 
production.  Hundreds  of  newspapers  havi 
proved  the  efficiency  of  earlier  mode.; 
The  late  Cabinet  Model  Vertical  Ro'°' 
i  Miterer  deserves  your  consideration. 

Write  for  latest  circular 
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Iowa  Meeting  Told  in  Pictures 


Recovering  Solvents  Pigeon  Is  Adopted 


Shown  above  in  an  informal  huddle  at  fhe  tenth  annual  conference  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Ntwspaper  Composing  Room  Executives  (left  to  right):  C.  H.  Bleuer,  mechanical 
superintendent  Davenport  Democrat;  C.  H.  McDonald,  Kansas  City,  trafRc  engineer 
of  the  central  division  of  the  Associated  Press;  Ben  Davidson,  mechanical  superintendent 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald,  and  M.  F.  Dingman,  chief  machinist  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 

Gazette. 


New  York  Daily  News  Plans  to 
Rescue  Valuable  Chemicals 

A  complete  solvent  recovery  plant, 
which  consists  of  various  pieces  of 
equipment,  such  as  automatic  blow¬ 
ers,  carbon  tanks,  condensers,  etc.,  will 
be  installed  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  coloroto  pressroom  early  this 
fall.  The  purpose  of  installing  this 
unit  is  to  recover  the  valuable  chem¬ 
ical  solvents  used  in  coloroto  printing. 

Inks  now  used  in  high  speed  roto¬ 
gravure  printing  contain  a  high  p)er- 
centage  of  solvents  which  vaporize 
quickly  during  the  printing  operation. 
Since  these  solvent  vapors  are  val¬ 
uable,  it  is  proposed  to  recover  them 
from  the  air  exhausted  from  the  driers 
attached  to  coloroto  presses  and  re¬ 
use  them  in  the  quick  drying  inks. 

The  air  containing  the  solvent  va¬ 
pors  is  collected  by  means  of  an 
automatic  blower  and  passed  on  to 
the  recovery  equipment.  There  the 
vapors  are  removed  from  the  air  by 
passage  through  a  bed  of  Columbia 
activated  carbon  which  is  held  in  a 
cylindrical  container.  This  Columbia 
activated  carbon,  a  type  of  carbon 
first  used  in  gas  masks  during  the 
World  War,  has  the  ability  to  com¬ 
pletely  remove  solvent  vapors  from 
the  air  even  when  the  concentration 
is  extremely  low. 

When  one  bed  of  carbon  held  in  a 
tank  has  picked  up  a  load  of  vapor, 
the  vapor- laden  air  is  then  switched 
to  another  carbon  bed.  Meanwhile, 
the  solvent  collected  in  the  first  car¬ 
bon  tank  is  removed  by  steam  distil¬ 
lation.  Steam  and  solvent  vapors 
driven  out  of  the  carbon  bed  are  con¬ 
densed  and  later  separated.  The  re¬ 
covered  solvent  is  then  treated  to  re¬ 
move  the  impurities. 


The  stereotyping  department  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post  has 
adopted  a  woimded  racing  pigeon 
which  is  probably  owned  by  a  Boston 
fancier  because  the  metal  band  it 
wears  reads  “Hub  438,  A.  35”  and  its 
racing  number  on  a  rubber  band  is 
3463.  The  bird  lit  on  the  sill  of  a 
sixth  floor  window  in  the  Post  build¬ 
ing  and  then,  despite  the  noise  of  the 
machinery,  it  flew  into  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  room. 

New  Style  Equipment 

With  its  new  5,()()0-foot  transmit¬ 
ter  already  in  use,  radio  station  WMC, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  will  shortly  con¬ 
nect  with  6,111-foot  steel  towers  be¬ 
ing  erected  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  and  the  new  equipment 
will  double  the  area  served  in  the 
Memphis  territory.  The  new  high 
fidelity  type  transmitter  was  placed 
in  use  June  20. 

Has  American  Rights 

Negotiations  have  been  completed 
between  Hercules  Powder  Company, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  I.  G. 
Farbenindustrie  Aktiengesellschaft,  of 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  by  which  Her¬ 
cules  comes  into  control  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  patents  covering  the  I.  G.  pro¬ 
cesses  on  manufacturing  cellulose 
acetate. 

1.  A.  Otlice  Moved 

The  Los  Angeles  sales  office  of 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  manufacturers  of  electric  motor 
control  apparatus,  has  moved  to  1331 
Santa  Fe  Avenue. 


Officers  of  fh«  group  (left  to  right)  are 
Lao  J.  Carle,  president;  Paul  F.  Kamler, 
•acretary-treasurer,  and  Edward  C.  Funk, 
viee-presidant.  They  are  foremen,  raspec- 
thaly,  of  the  composing  rooms  of  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  the  Clinton 
Herald  and  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier. 


(ourant  to  Expand 

Land  and  buildings  adjoining  the 
plant  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
with  frontage  of  95  feet  on  one  street 
•nd  101  feet  on  another,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  future  expansion.  The 
three  buildings  now  on  the  property 
will  be  razed  in  the  near  future,  it 
k  understood,  but  definite  plans  for 
the  proposed  plant  expansion  have 
jSot  been  disclosed. 

hitty"  Rewinder  Added 

I  The  Clinton  (Ind.)  Daily  Clintonian 
pas  purchased  a  “Jiffy”  rewinder  and 
nas  installed  it  for  the  retail  of  white 
paper  for  parties,  lodges,  socials  and 
banquets,  where  linens  are  used.  The 
paper  urges  Clintonians  to  save  their 
I  linens  and  use  white  paper  instead. 

Has  New  Type  Chutk 

Economy  Chucks,  Inc.,  Chicago,  an 
^filiate  of  Economy  Mfg.  Co.,  Omaha, 
w  introducing  to  the  trade  the  new 
E»nomy  Shaft  Type  Chuck,  which  is 
HJiade  for  roxind  or  square  shafts  and 
1^  regular  3  inch  openings,  or  it  can 
T  *  built  for  3%,  4  or  5  inch  openings. 


Georg*  Foufs  (left),  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  and  R. 
O.  Vandercock,  president  of  Vandercock 
&  Sons,  Chicago,  chatting  in  Waterloo. 

Becker  Sails  Abroad 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  sailed  recently 
for  Europe  to  visit  his  company’s 
foreign  ofiices  and  representatives. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
London  and  Berlin,  with  Intertype’s 
affiliated  English  and  German  organ¬ 
izations.  Last  month  Mr.  Becker  was 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Association  of  New  York. 

Opens  Coast  Office 

The  opening  of  a  Pacific  Coast  of¬ 
fice  at  Los  Angeles  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Tingue,  Brown  &  Co., 
New  York,  manufacurers  of  press 
blankets.  The  office  in  charge  of 
Harold  Payne  is  located  at  723  East 
Washington  Boulevard. 

Installed  New  Ludlows 

Included  among  newspapers  which 
have  recently  installed  new  Ludlow 
equipment  are  the  following:  Cov¬ 
ington  (Va.)  Virginian;  Los  Angeles 
Illustrated  Daily  News,  and  the  North 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Courier  Press. 

New  Elrod  Equipment 

The  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  new  Model  F  gas- 
heated  Elrod.  The  Jones  Publishing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Times-Star  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  also  using  a  Model  F  Elrod. 


Expressly  designed  for  grinding  Stereotype  Cut¬ 
ters,  the  grinder  will  effect  immense  saving  in  the 
upkeep  of  cutters  and  tail-cutter  saws  in  a  daily 
newspaper.  Elquipped  with  adjustable  indexing 
device,  changeable  arbor  and  designed  for  right  or 
left  hand  grinding. 

- • - 
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Georgia  Engravers 
Hold  Sessions 

Recently  Conipleted  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  Engraving  Quarters 
Scene  of  Big  Meeting 

More  than  a  hundred  workmen  and 
executives  from  plants  throughout  the 
southeast,  east  and  central  states  at¬ 
tended  a  conference,  clinic  and  dem¬ 
onstration  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
week  of  June  22-27  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
(Grorgia)  District  Photo-Elngravers’ 
Associations. 

In  addition,  several  scores  of  manu- 
fachirers’  representatives  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  demonstrations  held  daily  in  the 
recently  completed  plant  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Engraving  Company,  affiliate  of 
the  Constitution  Publishing  Company, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Henry 
W.  Grady,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centuiy  manager  of  the  engraving 
plant.  Demonstrations  also  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology  each  day. 

FeaUiring  the  conference  programs 
were  addresses  by  W.  B.  Lawrence, 
cost  accountant  of  the  American 
Photo-Engravers’  Association;  Louis 
Flader,  commissioner  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  others. 

Lloyd  Bellamy,  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Sixth  District  Association,  succeeding 
George  F.  Hoffman,  of  Savannah. 

The  Southern  Engraving  Company 
plant,  occupying  new  quarters,  has 
increased  its  floor  space  three- fold,  to 


A  few  of  ftiote  ettending  the  recent  photo- 
enqrevinq  conference  and  clinic  in  At¬ 
lanta,  watching  a  demonstration  of  the 
newest-type  Chemco  etching  machine  in 
the  newly  equipped  Southern  Engraving 
Company  plant  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  skilled  workman  demonstrating  for 
visitors  in  the  printing  department. 


Gallery  of  the  Southern  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany  plant,  Atlanta,  showing  two  Robert¬ 
son  cameras  in  foreground  and  a  Chemco 
strip-film  camera  in  the  background. 
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Intertype  Opens  Big  Showroom 


The  above  industrial  showroom  was  opened  recently  by  the  Intertype  Corporation  at  its 
Brooklyn  headquarters,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  new  showroom  forms  a 
background  for  the  modern  Intertype  equipment.  It  is  finished  in  blue-green  with 
mirrored  walls,  and  contains  aluminum  and  red  leather  furnishings.  The  floor  is  ter- 
razzo,  the  Venetian  blinds  are  blue-green  to  match  the  walls,  and  Revolite  of  a  deeper 
blue-green  is  used  for  the  draperies.  An  attractive  feature  of  this  new  showroom  is 
the  indirect  lighting,  for  which  practically  the  entire  ceiling  is  employed. 


approximately  6,000  square  feet,  thus 
affording  ample  room  for  complete  de¬ 
partmentalization  in  arrangement.  It 
now  is  so  arranged  that  each  job 
moves  swiftly  and  in  an  efficient  man- 


Stripping  and  printing  departments,  show¬ 
ing  electric  drying  racks,  stripping  tables, 
whirler  and  dipping  vat. 


Tile-floored  etching  room,  showing  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  powder  box,  burning-in 
stoves,  Aching  machine,  tank,  etc.  At  ex¬ 
treme  right,  out  of  view,  stands  a  new-type 
Chemco  etching  machine. 

ner  along  a  circular  course  through 
the  gallery,  the  dark  room,  the  strip¬ 
ping  and  printing  department,  the 
etching  room,  the  machine  room,  fin¬ 
ishing  room  and  proof  room  to  the 
office  again. 

Throughout  the  plant,  new  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  installed.  A  new-type 
Chemco  strip-film  camera  supple¬ 
ments  two  modem  Robertson  cameras 
in  the  gallery,  and  other  new  equip¬ 
ment  includes  new  stripping  tables, 
drying  racks,  electric  whirler,  spe¬ 
cially  built  dipping  vats,  powder  box, 
etching  machine,  buming-in  stove, 
bevelers,  routers,  drill  presses,  jig¬ 
saws,  proving  press  and  finishing 
bench.  Specially  built  sinks  have 
been  installed  in  the  dark  room. 

Survey  Pulp  Mill  Site 

A  New  Jersey  interest  is  said  to  be 
considering  the  location  of  a  paper 
pulp  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Edenton, 
N.  C.  A  survey  has  been  made  as 
to  available  second  growth  pine 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 


Typographical 

Elections 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Typographical 
Union  No.  338 — Ray  C.  Nixon,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  president;  Howard  L. 
Beatty,  recording  secretary;  H.  A. 
Stalls,  vice-president. 

Ontario-Quebec  Conference  of  Ty¬ 
pographical  Unions — J,  J.  Clancy, 
Ottawa,  president;  J.  W.  Balqviier, 
Montreal,  first  vice-president;  M. 
Dunkley,  Peterboro,  Ont.,  second  vice- 
president,  and  E.  J.  Teague,  Montreal, 
secretary. 

Akron  Typographical  Union  No. 
182 — James  F.  McCartan,  president; 
V.  A.  Wagner,  vice-president;  Wil¬ 
liam  Butterworth,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Elmer  Atzenhoefer,  recording 
secretary. 

Michigan  Federation — Lyle  Sage, 
Battle  Creek,  president;  Ralph  Willis, 
Flint,  vice-president;  A.  M.  Cumming, 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Saginaw  1937  meeting 
place. 


Peoria  Printers  Honored 

Two  printers  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star  were  honored  recently  by  the 
local  organization  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  when  they  were 
presented  with  medals  in  recognition 
of  50  years’  membership.  They  are 
W.  J.  Frickle  and  A.  E.  Duke.  Mr. 
Frickle  joined  the  vmion  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  February  of  1886. 


REMEMBER! 

- when  you  need 

•  GALLEYS 

•  PROOF  PRESSED 

•  NEWSPAPER  BASES 

•  PAPER  CUTTERS 

CHALLENGE  .  . . 

EQUIPMENT  GIVES  YOU 
MONEY-SAVING  SERVICE 

THE  CHALLENGE 
MACH  INERT  CO. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  MICHIGAN 

CHICAGO,  17-19  E*  Austin  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  200  Hudson  Street 
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Union  Men  Pundi  Tape 

Teletypesvtter  Being  Used  fg, 
Readyprint  Preparation 

Sferial  to  Editox  &  Publishex 

Chicago,  July  5 — Western  Newg. 
paper  Union,  conunercial  printiiw 
firm  furnishing  “readyprint”  materiel 
to  weekly  newspapers,  has  entoed 
into  a  temporary  ^-day  trial  period 
arrangement  with  Chicago  Typograph- 
ical  Union  No.  16  in  which  uiumi 
operators  are  being  used  as  tape 
punchers  on  two  Teletypesetter  units 
put  into  service  here  Ais  week. 

The  individual  agreement  between 
W.N.U.  and  C.T.U.  provides  for  pay- 
ment  of  three-fourths  the  operators’ 
scale  for  the  two  keyboard  operattxs 
during  the  trial  period,  with  tape 
punchers  under  supervision  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Corporation  instructors. 
TTie  arrangement,  it  is  understood, 
can  be  changed  to  conform  with  any 
agreement  that  may  be  worked  out 
between  the  imion  and  the  Franklin 
Association,  the  latter  representing 
commercial  printing  employers,  in  the 
event  a  new  rate  classification  for  tape 
punchers  is  set  up. 

The  Franklin  Association  has  not  I 
committed  its  members  to  any  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  union  jurisdiction  over 
perforated  tape  keyboard  operators, 
one  official  stated.  In  the  case  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  Teletype¬ 
setter  units  have  been  installed  to  save 
duplication  in  setting  readyprint  ma¬ 
terial  for  12  and  13  pica  columns. 

What  the  ultimate  outcome  among 
local  commercial  printers  will  be  con¬ 
cerning  union  jurisdiction  over  tape 
punchers  remains  to  be  determined. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  some 
commercial  printers  may  consider  in¬ 
stallation  of  Teletyrpesetters,  providing 
a  new  rate  classification  for  tape  op¬ 
erators  is  established. 


ANY 

Newspaper 

.  .  .  big  or  little  .  .  .  will  do 
its  best  work  with 

MORLEY 

MATS 

They  give  deep,  clear  im- 
pressions  that  produce  clean* 
printing  stereos.  They  re* 
quire  only  moderate  mould* 
ing'pressure  .  .  .  and  this 
protects  type  and  cuts;  pro* 
longs  the  life  of  moulding 
blankets. 

Morley  Mats  are  worth  get* 
ting  acquainted  with. 

Samples  for  the  asking. 

• 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
!Seu)  York  Office:  46  E.llthSt. 
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Billings  Gazette  Has 
Replaced  Its  Press 

Basement  Pressroom  Has  Been  En¬ 
larged  to  Accommodate  Duplex 
^ipment — Plant  Renovated 

Hie  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  has 
(xunpleted  installation  of  a  new  20- 
piige  unitubular  press  along  with 
^r  mechanical  equipment  as  a  part 
of  its  plant  expansion  program  that 
;tgiied  in  the  spring  and  continues 
ihis  liummer. 

Ibe  basement  pressroom  was  en¬ 
larged  to  accommodate  the  new  Du¬ 
plex  imit  type  press  which  replaced 
the  old  16- page  tubular  that  had  been 
in  service  20  years.  At  the  same  time 
^lU  were  brightened  with  white 
paint  and  new  indirect  lighting  in- 
tlaUed. 

With  a  view  to  the  futxire  the  press 
pit  was  made  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  additional  four-page 
units  when  the  Gazette  outgrows  its 
new  press  facilities. 

Storage  space  was  enlarged  to  per¬ 
mit  keeping  three  carloads  of  news- 
[ffint  on  hand.  Air  moistening  equip¬ 
ment  was  built  for  use  in  both  ^e 
press  and  storage  rooms  to  keep  the 
paper  in  best  condition  for  printing. 
Air  is  notably  dry  in  the  moimtain 
states  area,  and  pressmen  are  aware 
that  “temperamental”  newsprint  takes 
ink  better  imder  moist  conditions. 

A  new  shaving  machine  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  stereotyping  department, 
which  is  situated  on  the  second  floor, 
adiacent  to  the  composing  room, 
(^omecting  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  basement  is  a  new 
power  elevator  as  well  as  a  smaller 
type  of  lift  for  handling  plates. 

The  composing  room  set-up  is  being 
revamped  by  the  Gazette  this  summer 
with  the  addition  of  two  Linotypes  to 
its  battery  of  seven  now  in  use. 
With  the  installation  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  the  floor  plan  of  the  room  will 
be  changed  to  group  the  ad  unit 
around  the  Monotypes  and  Linotypes 
specially  fitted  for  ad  work. 

Since  early  spring  the  Gazette  has 
redecorated  virtually  the  entire  in¬ 
terior  of  the  btiilding.  The  business 
office,  advertising  and  job  printing 
departments  are  equipp^  with  Art 
Metal  steel  fumitiu'e. 

The  Gazette’s  weekly  payroll,  in- 
duding  business  ofHce,  job  depart¬ 
ment  and  composing  rooms,  numbers 
an  even  100  persons,  making  it  the 
second  largest  payroll  in  the  city,  ac¬ 
cording  to  latest  business  survey  fig¬ 
ures. 


RO  C  E5 


Cleans  7  line-casting  ma¬ 
chine  magazines,  "mats" 
and  channels  in  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  run  out  and 
dean  I  set  of  "mats"  by 
hand. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

national  printing  appliance 

CORPORATION 

Western  Union  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
60  Hudson  St. 


New  Duplex  in  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 


Linotypes  Installed 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Arizona  Record,  Globe, 
Ariz.;  Lavonia  (Ga.)  Times;  West  Side 
News,  Chicago;  Attica  (Kan.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  The  Shopper,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.;  Ipswich  (Mass.)  Chronicle;  At¬ 
lantic  City  Daily  World;  Newark 
Morning  Ledger;  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Register;  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 


Observer;  Plain  Speaker  and  Stand¬ 
ard-Sentinel,  Hazelton,  Pa.;  Legal  In¬ 
telligencer,  Philadelphia;  Shenandoah 
(Pa.)  Herald;  Zelienople  (Pa.)  News- 
Beacon;  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman;  Grand  Prairie  (Tex.) 
Texan;  Rusk  (Tex.)  Cherokeean; 
Richmond  (Va.)  News;  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gazette;  Le  Petit  Journal, 
Montreal. 


New  (olorolo  Chief 

Arthur  Dultgen  has  been  appointed 
coloroto  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  succeeding  John  L. 
Zaugg. 

Mr.  Dultgen  has  been  in  the  roto¬ 
gravure  business  for  nearly  30  years. 
When  rotogravure  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  America,  Mr.  Dultgen  was 
operating  a  photo-engraving  shop  of 
his  own.  He  gave  it  up  to  go  with 
Van  Dyke  Gravure  Co.,  and  was  soon 
made  its  plant  superintendent.  Later, 
he  held  a  similar  position  at  the  Neo 
Gravure,  and  was  in  charge  of  color 
production  at  Art  Gravure  at  the  time 
he  joined  the  News. 

Paper  Mill  Slarled 

Construction  has  been  started  on 
the  $5,000,000  plant  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
for  the  manufactiu-e  of  kraft  liner 
p^per.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  is  building  the  plant. 
Operatioiis  are  expected  to  start  as 
soon  as  the  plant  is  completed  next 
summer.  T.  A.  Cook  will  be  plant 
manager.  He  said  the  plant  would 
operate  24  hours  a  day  when  com¬ 
pleted. 


LEADS,  SLUGS,  RULES  and  BASE- 


all 

from 


Ea^y- Operated  Machine— 
the  ELROD 

With  minimum  operator  attention,  a  single  Elrod  machine 
produces  leads  and  slugs,  column  rules,  border  rules  in  all  de¬ 
grees  of  blackness,  and  base  material  for  mounting  cuts,  shell- 
casts  or  electros 

This  strip  material  is  of  high  quality,  free  from  air  bubbles 
or  brittle  breaks  and  welds.  It  is  its  solidity  that  makes  Elrod 
material  stand  up  under  the  stereotyping  roller. 

An  adequate  supply  of  high  quality  strip  material  in  the 
composing  room  makes  for  true  operating  economy. 

The  first  cost  of  Elrod  equipment  is  moderate;  the  operating 
cost  surprisingly  low.  Write  us  for  full  information  and  prices. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  +  Chicago.  Illinois 

Sat  ia  mambarf  of  tha  Ludlow  Kornok  iomilT 
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Atlantic  City  Press  In 
New  Building 

Bank  Is  Taken  Over  by  Daily — Sixty- 
Fourth  Anniversary  Marked 
by  Paper  July  I 

With  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
former  Seaside  Trust  Company  build¬ 
ing,  as  a  business  office  and  head¬ 
quarters,  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 

Press  and  Evening  Union,  has  taken 
the  latest  step  in  its  64  years  of 
existence. 

The  building  located  at  Ohio  and 
Atlantic  Avenue,  is  a  two-story  con¬ 
struction  of  steel,  brick,  marble, 
bronze  and  tile,  and  is  practically  100 
per  cent  fireproof. 

Elntering  the  building  through  the 
main  doorway  by  huge  bronze  re¬ 
volving  doors,  the  public  arrives  in  a 
wide  deep  room  with  Travertine  walls 
reaching  23  feet  up  to  an  ornate  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  floor  is  of  imperishable  ter- 
razzo,  highly  p>olished. 

Hiere  is  a  long,  steel  counter  on 
each  side  of  this  room,  in  the  room 

Plant  in  Norfolk 


California  Publishars  Honored  for 
Quality  Publications 

Members  of  two  units  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  clinics  recently  at 
Quincy,  Cal.,  on  better  newspaper 
marking.  The  clinics  featured  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Northeastern  California 
and  the  Sacramento  Valley  groups. 

Announcement  of  Mergenthaler 
Award  of  Merit  winners  was  made  at 
the  session.  The  awards,  made  by  a 
committee  compwsed  of  William, 
Gantz,  Piedmont  Highlander;  Day 
Drexler,  Mill  Valley  Record;  Carl 
Kelty,  Niles  Township  Register;  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  Alameda  Times-Star  and 
Neal  Van  Sooy,  Azusa  Herald,  were  as 
follows: 

Dailies:  best  page  one,  Lassen  Advo¬ 
cate,  Susanville;  best  editorial  page 
and  best  general  makeup,  both  awards 
to  the  Chico  Enterprise;  best  press- 
work,  Mail  of  Woodland,  Paul  R 
Leake,  publisher. 

Weeklies:  best  editorial  page  and 
best  general  makeup,  both  awards  to 
Dunsmuir  News;  best  editorial  p»ge 
and  best  presswork,  both  awards  to 
Or  land  Unit. 

Work  was  recently  begun  on  a  new  Q!-— QaHaw  lAfU  III 
building  to  house  the  offices  and  shop  DIQyvir  Dvllwl  fiKJR 

Tribune,  Foundations  for  the  new  transmit- 
Charles  F.  Luja,  publisher,  ^  an-  house  for  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour- 
nounc^.  The  new  building,  to  be  25  ^i.^ij^es’  station,  WRJN,  have  been 

feet  wide  and  70  feet  long,  wiU  pro-  hi  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant 

vide  more  than  500  more  square  feet  K^^^hie.  Departing  radically 

of  floor  space  than  the  stru^ure  which  outward  appearance  from  other 
now  hou^  the  paper.  The  present  structures,  the  new  transmit- 

^ibune  building,  owned  by  E.  G.  house  is  of  Cape  Cod  colonial 

Etzold,  former  owner  £  the  news-  50  j  33 

paper,  w^  built  m  1902  when  the  to  be  a  one-story  structure  which 

town  of  Temple  was  founded.  house  the  new  transmittii« 

ai  ts  s'  I  A  J  equipment  and  adjoining  engineer’s 

New  StdtlOn  Is  Opened  laboratory.  In  addition,  it  will  include 

*  a  kitchenette,  sleeping  quarters,  lava- 

A  spiecial  29-hour  broadcast,  getting  tories,  a  large-size  basement  for  the 
under  way  at  7  p.  m.  June  30,  and  heating  facilities,  and  a  foui-car 
closing  at  midnight,  July  1,  marked  garage.  It  will  be  of  frame  construc- 
the  official  opiening  of  the  new  She-  tion,  and  the  interior  will  be  given 
boypan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press  radio  sta-  acoustical  treatment. 


Interior  of  tho  now  Atlontic  City  Review  business  office. 
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TTie  Wagoner  (Okla.)  Record  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Tribune,  weeklies,  invited 
reader  to  attend  “op>en  house”  in  the 
remodelled  office  June  24.  The  two 
piapiers  rearranged  the  mechanical  de- 
piartment  and  placed  the  Linotypie 
and  four  presses  in  more  compact 
formation.  The  front  office  was  div¬ 
ided  into  three  compartments — a  gen¬ 
eral  bush  less  office  and  two  editors’ 
offices.  The  interior  was  repapered 
and  repainted.  Hie  outside  of  the 
building  was  finished  in  gray  stucco, 
and  Venetian  blinds  were  installed. 
Two  years  ago  the  Wagoner  Publishing 
company  bought  the  building,  making 
an  initial  investment  of  $25,000. 


The  Printers’  Equipment  Mfg.  Co., 
Toledo,  announces  router  and  type- 
high  planer  attachment  for  their 
Toledo  Saw  Trimmers.  The  router, 
sturdily  constructed,  is  free  from  vi¬ 
bration,  and  equipped  with  a  quick 
acting  lever  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  router  bit,  and  a  vernier  adjust¬ 
ment  for  regvilating  depth  of  cut.  It 
is  furnished  complete  with  two  stand¬ 
ard  router  bits,  and  one  three-fluted 
bit  for  type-high  planing  work.  It 
can  be  attached  to  any  model  of  the 
Toledo  Saw  Trimmer,  or  added  to  any 
Toledo  now  in  use. 


Newspaper 
Magaxine 
Webb  and 
Hof  Bed 
Cylinder 
Pretset 


Olean  Expansion 


Write  for  lampUi  and  prices 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK:  lit  East  2Sth  Street 
CHICAGO:  1227  Wabaeb  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  723  E.  Washinften  Mvd. 


The  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  is 
installing  a  new  photo- engraving 
plant  and  is  also  adding  extensively 
to  its  composing  room  facilities. 
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Plan  Stale  Federation 

f  OHo  RaIi"  Elected  President  of 
Organization  in  Kansas 

plans  for  a  Kansas  state  federation 
of  the  Typographical  union  were  made 
rttfntly  at  a  meeting  in  Topeka  of 
[(piesentatives  of  typographical 
.joions  of  Topeka,  greater  Kansas 
City,  Salina,  Coffeyville,  Pittsburg, 
ffifhita  and  Parsons.  Ttie  plans  were 
^gdorsed  by  mail  by  unions  at  Hutch- 
imoo  and  Atchison. 

Otto  L.  Rahn,  Topeka,  was  elected 
pit^nt  of  the  temporary  state  or- 
pnization;  J.  E.  Hicks,  Kansas  City, 
«is  elected  vice-president;  and  Clif 
V.  Souders,  Topeka,  secretary. 

A  second  meeting  to  which  all  Kan- 
sM  unions  will  be  invited,  will  be 
hdd  Sunday,  October  11,  at  Labor 
yi  in  Topeka  to  give  permanent 
fonn  to  the  organization, 
typographical  locals  of  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Oklahoma 
were  formerly  affiliated  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Typographical  confer¬ 
ence  which  was  dissolved  several 
veers  ago. 

the  group  at  the  recent  meeting 
also  passed  a  resolution  emphatically 
opposing  any  movement  to  shut  down 
or  cripple  the  operations  of  the  state 
printing  plant,  or  to  authorize  state 
purchase  of  school  books  from  firms 
outside  of  Kansas. 

labor  Dispute  Board 

Toledo  newspapermen,  representing 
Toledo  Assoicates,  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  foriun  in  which  labor  disputes 
are  heard  and  clarified,  described  the 
plan  to  Detroit  newspaper  editors  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Book- 
Cadillac  recently.  Speakers  included 
Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade; 
Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor,  Toledo 
Sms-Bee  and  Harold  H.  Hartley, 
managing  editor,  Toledo  Times. 
all  stating  that  the  organization 
has  functioned  successfully.  The 
group  is  devoted  to  presenting  to  the 
public  an  accurate  picture  of  Toledo 
activities. 
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first  Page  Is  Pied 

The  “Home  Edition”  first  page  of 
the  June  19  Omaha  Evening  World 
Herald  was  pied  at  press  time  when  a 
truck  wheel  broke  on  the  way  to  the 
stereotyping  room.  It  was  possible 
to  salvage  two  columns  of  tjrpe  from 
the  floor  but  the  rest  of  the  page  had 
to  be  reset  from  proofs.  Thirteen 
operators  were  put  on  the  job  and 
the  page  was  reassembled  wiA  a  de¬ 
lay  of  31  minutes. 

Perry  Paper  Building 

Gto.  C.  Willings,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Jolm  H.  Perry  inter- 
**ts.  had  signed  a  contract  for  con- 
•truction  of  a  new  plant  for  the 
City  (Fla.)  Herald.  Con- 
of  the  structiure  will  be 
early  completion.  Located 
Harrison  Streets,  it  will 
a  one-story  structure  60  by  140 
1 


erating  a  Linotype  machine.  There 
were  fifteen  machines  in  the  office 
when  Mr.  Good  joined  the  Tribune 
shop. 

He  was  acquainted  with  type,  hav¬ 
ing  set  it  by  hand,  and  so  in  less 
than  a  week  he  had  mastered  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Linotype. 

“There  were  only  three  union  men 
in  the  composing  room,”  said  Mr. 
Good.  “At  that  time  men  who  op¬ 
erated  the  machines  were  looked  down 
on  and  frowned  upon  by  imion  lead¬ 
ers.  When  machine  operators  at¬ 
tended  union  meetings  they  were 
usually  howled  down,  and  all  in  all, 
it  was  a  pretty  trying  time  for  us. 

“You  fee,”  said  Mr.  Good,  “union 
leaders  were  very  much  against  the 
machine  because  they  thought  the 
machine  would  displace  them  as  type-  I 
fetters.  i 

“Methods  certainly  have  changed  a  ' 
lot  since  then,”  said  the  veteran  op-  ; 
erator.  “In  those  days,  operators : 
were  their  own  machinists,  l^en  we  j 
got  a  ‘stick  in  the  mold’ — that  was 
what  we  called  machine  breakdowns 
then — we  had  to  find  the  trouble  our-  : 
lelves. 

“We  cleaned  our  own  machines  and 
covered  them  up  when  we  got  through  [ 
using  them.  TTie  matrices  had  to  be  I 
washed  in  benzine  each  night.  It  was 
an  impleasant  job  and  most  of  the  | 
men  used  to  give  the  window  washers 
a  quarter  to  do  it.”  ! 

Mr.  Good  was  born  in  Easton,  Pa., 
October  5,  1865,  the  son  of  a  Civil  war 
veteran.  “They  called  us  Civil  war 
babies,”  said  Good  with  a  laugh.  | 
“The  Tribime’s  editor,  Whitelaw  j 
Reid,  used  to  lecture  the  composing 
room  staff  quite  often  on  the  kind  of 
paper,  he  wanted  to  publish.  He’d  get  j 
us  together,  all  very  informally,  and  ! 
ask  for  our  cooperation  to  produce  the  I 
cleanest  and  most  grammatically  per-  ^ 
feet  paper  in  the  coimtry.  | 

“Mr.  Reid  was  greatly  interested  i 
in  the  typographical  appearance  of 
the  Tribune,”  continued  Mr.  Good. 
“Standing  orders  were  that  every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  grammatically  per¬ 
fect  before  the  paper  went  to  press. 
Special  attention  was  given  the  mar¬ 
ket  reports  in  the  financial  section  | 
and  it  wasn’t  often  that  errors  were  j 
foimd  when  the  paper  came  from  the ! 
press. 

“We  only  had  two  editions  in  those 
days,  you  know,”  explained  Mr.  Good. 
“Incidentally,  we  operators  always 
came  in  alx>ut  an  hoiu*  earlier  than 
the  time  for  us  to  start  work  each 
day  as  we  had  to  turn  on  the  gas 
under  the  lead  pot  to  heat  our  ma¬ 
chines.  That  was  done  away  with 
later  on,  special  men  doing  that  job.” 

Other  veteran  printers  still  with 
the  Herald  Tribvme  composing  room 
staff  who  operated  the  old  tsrpe 
“Blower”  machines  are:  Charles  Car- 
roll,  assistant  night  superintendent, 
who  joined  the  staff  April,  1892;  Elden 
Manlove,  in  August,  1896;  William 
Grimes,  in  November  of  the  same 
year;  Cy  Jenkins,  in  April,  1897;  Jack 
Evans,  in  May,  1898;  Matt  Ruble, 
Alec  Torrey  and  W.  Canan,  in  April, 
1899,  and  William  Flanagan,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1902. 

In  June,  1892,  the  year  Whitelaw 
Reid  was  Republican  nominee  for 
vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
the  Tribune  composing  room  was 
vmionized’  and  became  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  affectionately  called  by 


IILLER 

Continued  from  pa9«  IV 
I  tried  to  get  home  after  work  but  members  “Big  Six,”  of  the  Inter- 


jt  was  impossible  and  I  had  to  stay 
«  New  York.” 

Martin  Q.  Good  did  not  see  Mer- 
[y thaler’s  machine  when  it  was  in- 
I’^uced.  He  joined  the  Tribime 
•■•posing  room  staff  in  June,  1888, 
^  years  later.  He  is  now  in  his 
-ninth  year  with  the  Tribune 
■d  Herald  Tribune  and  is  today  op- 


LEADERSBIP^ 


national  Typographical  Union. 

All  members  of  the  composing  room 
staff  of  the  Herald  Tribime  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union.  There  are  in  the  j 
Herald  Tribune  composing  room  75  { 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  machines  in 
operation  today,  a  far  cry  from  that 
July  3,  50  years  ago,  when  “Old  1886” 
made  its  bow. 


IN 


m 


ENTERPRISE 


for  95  years  Morrill  chemists  have  steadily  tested 
new  materials,  new  methods  of  combining  elements 
to  produce  Oner  news-printing  inks.  And,  as  new 
demands  have  arisen  for  finer  news-printing  at  higher 
speeds — Morrill  has  always  been  ready  with  inks  that 
satisfy  every  requirement. 


PERFORMANCE 


Under  widely  varying  pressroom  conditions — in  the 
frozen  North,  under  tropical  suns,  in  the  humid  Islands 
of  the  Pacific,  in  desert  countries,  and  in  thousands  of 
American  pressrooms  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
— Morrill  Inks  daily  demonstrate  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  cleaner,  brighter,  easier-to-read  and  more 
saleable  newspaper. 


IN 


SPEED 


The  rising  cry  for  productive  speed  is  answered  by 
Morrill  with  fast-setting  news  inks  that  make  easily 
possible  the  highest  output  per  hour — plus  an  ex¬ 
cellence  of  reproduction  unknown  even  a  few  years 
ago.  And  with  branches  spotted  in  key  cities,  Morrill 
service  to  publishers  matches  the  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  expected  of  and  delivered  by  Morrill  Inks. 


IN 


ECONOMY 


Real  economy  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  news¬ 
printing  inks  involves  vital  considerations  in  addition 
to  price.  Minutes  lost  mean  dollars  lost  in  your  plant 
operation— the  cost  of  an  hour’s  delay  would  pay  for 
ink  consumption  for  many  hours.  Morrill  eliminates 
delay,  it  it  ie  Clarity  of  text  and  halftone  is  today 
more  important  than  ever  to  foster  advertisers  good¬ 
will.  Morrill  insures  clean  printing.  That  is  why 
Morrill  Inks  today  serve  equally  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest  newspapers  with  true  efficiency  and  economy. 


In  1935  MorriU  deUvered  5,019,003  lbs.  of  news 
black  and  714,043  lbs.  of  news  color  inks  in  excess  of 
1934.  First-quarter  1936,  figures  show  an  even  greater 
proportion  of  increase.  More  and  more  publishers  are 
turning  to  Morrill  for  enterprising,  swift,  economical 
performance.  If  you  are  having  ink  difficulties, 

consult  any  Morrill  branch — without  obligation. 


MORRllili 


STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 
GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 
100  Sixth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Factories — Norwood,  Mass.  •  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  Chicago.  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches — Boston  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago 
St.  Louis  •  Minneapolis  •  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
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Newspapers  Which  Offer  Color  Adver. 
tising  in  Regular  Magazine  Sections. 


Ortgow: 

Albany  Democrat-Hcrakl 
Astoria  Astorian-BodKct 
Baker  Democrat-Herald 
Bend  Bulletin 
Bums  Times-Herald 
Eugene  News 
Grants  Pass  Courier 
Klamath  Falls  Herald  News 
La  Grande  Observer 
Marshfield  Coos  Bay  Times 


I  Excluding  Rotogravure  Magazine  Sectkaa.) 

City  and  Paper  Day  No.Coleis 

Birmingham,  (Ala.)  News  Sun.  Sor4 

Phoenix,  (Ariz.)  Republic  & 

Gazette  Sun.  Up  to  4 

Fort  Sndth,  (Ark.)  Southwest 

TimeS'Record  Sun.  4 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat  Sim.  Black  A 
Long  Beach,  (Cal.)  Press  Tele-  ** 

gram  Sun.  4 

Los  Angeles,  (Cal.)  Times  Sun.  4 

Oakland,  (Cal.)  Trubune  Sun.  4 

Sacramento,  «jal.)  Union  Sun.  4 

San  Diego,  ((^1.)  Sun  Sun.  4 

San  Diego,  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune  Sun.  4 

San  Fran.,  (Cal.)  Chronicle  Sun.  S  A  Black 

Denver,  (Colo.)  Post  Sun.  1  to  4 

Denver,  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  Sun.  Black  A  1 

S  or  t 

Pueblo,  (Colo.)  Chieftain  and 

Sunday  Star  Journal  Sun.  1  A  4 

Jacksoni^le  (Fla.)  Tlmes- 
Union  Sun.  4 

Atlanta,  (Ga.)  Constitution  Sun.  4  ^ 

Atlanta,  (Ga.)  Journal  Sun.  Black  A  i 

and  4 

Chicago,  (Bl.)  American  Sat.  4 

Peoria,  (Dl.)  Journal-Transcript  Sun.  4 
Fort  Wayne,  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette  Sun.  Black  1  or  t 

Des  Moines,  (la.)  Register  Sun.  4 

Wichita,  (Kaiu.)  Beacon  Sun.  Black  A  1, 

tori 

Louisville,  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 

lud  Sun.  Black  A  I 

New  Orleaiu,  (La.)  Item  Tri¬ 
bune  Sun.  Black  A I 

New  Orleans,  (La.)  Times  Pic¬ 
ayune  States  Sun.  Black  A I 

New  Bedford,  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard  Times  Sun.  4 

Detroit,  (Mich.)  Free  Press  Sun.  4 
Detroit,  (Mich.)  News  Sun.  4 

Duluth,  (Miim.)  News  Tribune  Sun.  1,  t  or  t 
Miimeapolis,  (Miim.)  Tribune  Sun.  1  to  4 
St.  Paul,  (Miiin.)  Dispatch  and 

Pioneer  Press  Sun.  Black  A  1 

or  I 

Kansas  City,  (Mo.)  Journal- 
Post  Wed.  4 

Billings,  (Mont.)  Gazette  Sun.  Not  speci¬ 
fied 

Missoula,  (Mont.)  Missoulian  Sim.  Black  A I 
Newark,  (N.  J.)  Ledger  Sun.  4 
Buffalo,  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  Sun.  4 

New  York,  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  (Book  section)  Sun.  t 

New  York,  (N.  Y.)  Journal  Sat.  4 
Syracuse,  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Sun.  4 
Cmcinnati,  (O.)  Enquirer  Sun.  4 
Cleveland,  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  Sun.  4 
Columbus,  (O.)  Dispatch  Sun.  Black  A  1, 
tort 

Dayton,  (O.)  News  Sun.  Not  Sped- 

fied 

Portsmouth,  (O.)  Times  Sun.  4 
Springfield,  (O.)  News-Sun  Son.  Not  Speci¬ 
fied 

Toledo,  (O.)  Times  Sun.  Black  A  1 

and  4 

Portland,  (Ore.)  Oregonian  Sun.  Black  A  1 

and  4 

Porriand,  (Ore.)  Ore.  Journal  Sun.  4 
Erie,  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  Sun.  4 
Philadelphia,  (Pa.)  Inquirer  Sun.  4 
Philadelphia,  (Pa.)  Record  Sun.  4 
Scranton,  (M.)  Scrantonian  Sun.  4 
Nashville,  (Tenn.)  Banner  Sun.  Not  Speci¬ 
fied 

Nashville,  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  Sun.  Not  Speci¬ 
fied 

El  Paso,  (Tex.)  Times  Sun.  4 

El  Paso,  (Tex.)  World  News  Sun.  4 
Houston,  (Tex.)  Post  Sun.  4 

Salt  Lake  City,  (Utah)  Tribune  Sun.  4 
Norfolk,  (Va.)  Vi^nian  Pilot  Sun.  4 
Seattle,  (Wash.)  Times  Sun.  4 

Spokane,  (Wash.)  Spokanes- 
man  Review  Sun.  Not  Sped- 


Third  of  Series  of  Tabulations  on  Availability  of  Newspaper 
Color  Advertising  in  Daily  Publications 

S IXTY-THREE  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  print  their  own  maga¬ 
zine  supplements  and  offer  magazine 
color,  excluding  roto  magazine,  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  business 
survey  department.  To  this  total 
should  be  added  17  newspapers  that 
include  the  American  Weekly  and  111 
west  coast  dailies  which  buy  the  new 
Five  Star  Weekly  supplement,  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  191  newspapers  of¬ 
fering  magazine  color  in  169  cities. 

The  term  “regular”  is  used  in  the 
following  tables  (compiled  from  the 
Feb.,  1936,  issue  of  Standard  Rate  & 

Data  Service)  to  differentiate  between 
magazine  sections  which  are  a  week¬ 
ly  feature  of  individual  newspapers 
and  “group”  supplements  such  as 
American  Weekly  and  Five  Star  Week¬ 
ly.  Magazines  printed  in  rotograviu'e 
were  included  in  the  compilation  of 
newspapers  having  roto  sections  in  the 
second  article  of  this  series  appearing 
in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  tables  on 
color  magazine  sections  follow: 
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191  Nmnp«pcrs  PubJiskinf  191  Issum  in  169  Towns 
Offtr  Cnior  Advorfisinf  in  Mo^sme  Soe^ions 


Medford  Mail  Tribune 
Oregon  City  Enterprise 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian 
Portland  News-Telegram 
Roseburg  News-Review 
Salem  Capital-Journal 
The  Dallas  Chronicle 


SUMMARY:  Regular  Magazine  Sections  Total 

lisuad  Issued  Issued  Number 
Color  Offered  Wednesday  Saturday  Sunday  of  Papers 

Not  Specified  .  6  6 

Black  &  Red  .  I  | 

2  Colors  .  I  I 

1 ,  2  or  3  Colors .  I  I 

I  &  4  Colors .  I  I 

I  to  4  Colors .  2  2 

U  p  to  4  Colors .  I  I 

Black  &  I  Color  and  4  Colors .  3  3 

3  or  4  Colors .  I  | 

Black  &  I,  2  or  3  Colors .  3  3 

Black  &  I  or  3  Colors .  2  2 

Black  &  3  Colors .  6  6 

4  Colors  . .  I _ 2 _ 32  35 

Total  number  of  papers .  I  2  60  63 

Supplements: 

American]Weekly  Black  and  3  Colors  17  Sunday  Newspapers 

Five  Star  Weekly  Black  and  3  Colors  111  Daily  Newspapers 

Newspapers  Which  Circulate  American  Weekly  Magazine  Each  Sunday.  American 
Weakly  Offers  Black  end  3  Colors 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  . . 

Atlanta  (Gia.) _ 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

Boston,  Mass . 

Chicago,  IlL . . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 


lyashington . 

.Aberdeen  World 

Anacortes  Mercury 

Bellingham  Herald 

Bremerton  News-Search-Light 

Centralia  Chronicle 

Coulee  Dam  Grand  Coulee  Times 

Ellenburg  Record 

Everett  Herald 

I-ongview  News 

Mt.  Vernon  Herald 

Olympia  Olympian 

Port  .\ngeles  News 

Seattle  Star 

Spokane  Press 

Tacoma  Times 

Vancouver  Columbian 

Walla  Walla  Union  Bulletin 

Wenatchee  World 

Yakima  Herald 


A  risona : 

Douglas  Dispatch 
Nogales  Herald 
Prescott  Courier-Journal 
Yuma  Sun 

Nevada: 

Carson  City  Appeal  .News 


. Times  Union 

. American 

. American 

. Advertiser 

Herald  and  Examiner 

. Times 

. Examiner 

. Sentinri 

. American 


Omaha,  Nebr . 

Pittiburgh,  Pa . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Washington,  D.  ,C. . . 


. Bee-News 

. .  Sun  Telegraph 

. American 

. Light 

. Examiner 

Post-Intelligencer 

. American 

. Herald 


Ely  Times 

Las  Vegas  Review- Journal 
Tonopah  Times  Bonanza 
Winnemucca  Humboldt  Star 


Dkily  Newipapars  Which  Circulafa  Fiva  Sfar  Waakly  a  Magaiina  Color  Supplamant. 
Fiva  Sfar  Waakly  Offars  Black  and  3  Colors 

Oxnard  Courier 
Palo  Alto  Times 
Petaluma  Argus-Courier 
Pittsburgh  Post-Dispatch 
Porterville  Recorder 
Red  Bluff  News  fit  Times-Sentinel 
Redlands  Facts 
Redondo  Breeze 
Redwood  City  Tribune 
Richmond  Independent 
Riverside  Press  Enterprise 
San  Bernardino  Sun  Telegram 
San  Jose  Mercury  Herald 
San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune  Telegram 
San  Mateo  Times  fit  News  Leader 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
San  Rafael  Independent 
Santa  Ana  Journal 
Santa  Cruz  News 
Santa  Monica  Outlook 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle 
Stockton  Independent 
Susanville  Lassen  Advocate 
Tulare  Advance-Register 
Turlock  Journal 
Vallejo  Times-Herald 
Ventura  County  Star 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Watsonville  Register-Pajaronlan 
Willows  Journal 
Wilmington  Journal 
^  WoodUnd  Mail 
'  Yreka  News 


California : 

Alameda  Tinles-Star 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 

.Ansheim  Bulletin 

Burbank  Review 

Burlingame  Advance-Star 

Calexico  Chronicle 

Chico  Enterprise 

Coalinga  Record 

Colusa  Sun-Herald 

Coming  Observer 

Corona  Independent 

Culver  City  Star  News 

El  Centro  Imperial  Valley  Press 

Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 

Fullerton  News  Tribune 

Gilroy  Dispatch 

Glendale  News-Press 

Hanford  Journal-Sentinel 

Healdsburg  Tribune 

Hollister  Free  Lance 

Inglewood  News 

Lodi  News- Sentinel 

Madera  Tribune  and  Mercury 

Martinez  Gazette 

Marysville  Appeal-Democrat 

Merced  Sun-Star 

Monrovia  News-Post 

Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 

Napa  Journal 

Oceanside  Blade-Tribune 

Orange  News 

Oroville  Mercury-Register 
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LINOTYPE 


Dodge  it  was  a  rocky  road.  In  the 
early  period  of  rehabilitation  there 
were  times  when  the  payroll  was  a 
Saturday  crisis.  Sometimes  in  the 
crucial  days  before  the  new  century  it 
would  have  sounded  ridiculous  to 
prophesy  that  this  enterprise  would 
some  day  cover  the  globe  and  have  its 
central  office  in  an  18-acre  Brooklyn 
plant  employing  thousands  and  paying 
to  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  well  over  a  million  dollars 
in  royalties  alone.  But  such  have 
been  the  accomplishments. 

A  clue  to  how  tnis  has  come  about 
is  found  in  a  remark  once  made  by 
the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs  when  he  was 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times: 
“I  never  think  of  the  Linotype  without 
recalling  the  name  of  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
who  not  only  pioneered  but  by  his 
genius  for  organization  and  his  broad- 
iiiiadedness  and  generous  treatment 
of  those  who  wished  to  purchase  or 
lease  the  machines,  made  them  com¬ 
mercially  practical.” 


Continuad  from  page  III 

genius.  Philip  Tell  Dodge,  eminent 
patent  attorney  and  father  of  the 
present  chairman  of  the  board,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presidency  of  the  newly- 
formed  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany.  A  well-organized  manufactur- 


Typographic  Counselor  Is  Speaker  Before  National  EdHorial 
Association  in  Poland  Springs,  Me. 

Gilbert  P.  FARRAR,  typographic  ritory  by  using  color  on  their 
(ounselor  for  the  American  Type  advertising. 

Founders,  in  a  speech  before  the  Na-  “The  newspaper  that  uses  color 
tional  Mitorial  Association  in  Poland  with  a  new,  streamlined  type  format 
Springs,  Me.,  late  last  month,  brought  will  do  more  to  obtain  advertiser  ec- 
a  message  of  what  smaller  papers  can  ceptance  than  the  mere  claim  of 
jo  to  achieve  a  “class  reputation.”  numbers  in  circulation. 

Flexibility,  stream-line  make-up  and  “A  newspaper  with  some  spots  of 
the  promotion  of  color  through  using  color  on  the  feature  pages  everyday 
it  eitorially  were  the  main  points  will  cause  more  local  gossip  in  a  com- 
Mr.  Farrar  advanced.  munity  and  this  gossip  will  eventually 

Newspapers  of  small  circulation  make  it  the  top  paper  in  that  com- 
hive  had  difficulty  in  defending  their  munity  regardless  of  circulation  um- 
position  of  fewer  readers,  and,  con-  bers. 
sequently  newspapers  with  large  cir¬ 
culations  have  dominated  the  local 
field  by  numbers  alone,”  he  said. 

Weak  newspapers  have  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  more  readers,  and  the 
larger  newspapers  have  fought  to 
keep  their  circulation. 

“It  is  not  enough  for  a  newspaper 
to  claim  class  readership  and  support. 

The  newspaper  itself  must  reflect  a 
class  atmosphere.  It  must  be  a  better 
physical  entity  than  its  big  circulation 
neither. 

Two  elements  contribute  to  this 
class  atmosphere:  (1)  Better  make¬ 
up,  larger  type,  bigger  units,  modern 
and  simple  type  arrangements,  and 
(2)  A  new  idea  for  using  spot  color  Pneumatic  tubes  are  pretty  general- 
to  give  the  newspaper  a  more  vivid  ly  used  in  newspaper  offices  to  con- 
and  attractive  appearance.  vey  copy  from  ffie  city  room  to  the 

"In  the  very  near  future  newspaper 
formats  will  be  radically  different. 

We  will  probably  see  the  loss  of  edi- 
torial  word  count,  the  gradual 
crease  in  the  use  columns  four- 

inches  wide  in  much  larger  type,  and  ^  i 

larger  and  more  easily-read  text  type  p“' 
of  modem  design.  K 

“Only  a  tiny  per  cent  of  newspapers  C' 
use  a  type  as  large  as  eight  point,  yet  r 
eyesight  specialists  have  agreed  that  K 
ei^t-point  tyrpe  of  modem  design  is  |E 
the  smallest  type  that  can  be  easily  E 
read  by  the  average  person  about  ^ 

35  years  of  Of  what  value  a 
newspaper  that  is  of  unreadable 


own 


New  Typesetting  Parts 


The  Linotype  Parts  Corporation, 
New  York,  in  a  descriptive  folder 
tells  of  a  number  of  improved  parts 
for  typesetting  machines  including  the 
adjustable  delivery  slide  long  finger 
block;  automatic  first  elevator  jaw 
line  stop;  improved  elevator  transfer 
slide  finger;  improved  assembling  ele¬ 
vator  gate;  improved  backmold  wiper, 
and  other  parts. 


Pneumatic  System  in  Use  by  Birm- 
ingham  News  Plant 


Ottmar  MerganthaUr  New  Autoplates 

ing  and  selling  structure  has  done  the  The  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and 
rest.  Sun  is  installing  a  new  Pony  Auto- 

To  look  back  on  those  early  plate  machine  this  summer.  The 
years,  present  Mergenthaler  employes  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times 
see  it  as  a  smooth  highway  to  out-  is  also  adding  a  new  Pony  Autoplate 
standing  achievement,  but  to  Philip  machine  and  electric  metal  furnace. 


BREAKING  ALL  RECORDS 


“Within  the  last  generation  the 
average  newspaper  has  ceased  to  be 
just  a  newspaper.  It  is  now  about  40 
per  cent  news  and  60  per  cent  fea¬ 
tures. 

“Feature  material  is  really  maga- 
dne  material,  and  feature  material 
should  be  treated  as  magazines  would 

composing  room,  but  it  remained  for 
Until  newspapers  regularly  use  a  the  Birmingham  News  recently  to  put 
small  amount  of  color  on  one  or  more  in  a  conveyor  system  for  the  move- 
npiW  features  advertisers  will  not  ment  of  photos  and  cuts  between  the 
be  visibly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  art,  the  photographic  and  the  engrav¬ 
en  extra  color  opens  up  to  them  a  ing  departments, 
means  for  outdistancing  their  com-  The  art  department  is  located  on 
Pehtor,  be  that  competitor  local  or  one  floor  and  the  photographic  and 
natenal.  engraving  departments  on  the  floor 

In  an  average  newspaper  plant  the  directly  above.  The  conveyor  system 
of  adding  color  to  a  few  features  connecting  them,  designed  and  built 
in  a  newspaper  is  about  one-tenth  of  by  John  Busby,  building  superinten- 
Rwnt  the  average  publisher  thinks  the  dent,  consists  simply  of  two  metal 
^  to  be.  And  one  regular  adver-  baskets,  one  of  which  remains  up  and 
in  color  pays  for  all  the  cost  of  the  other  down.  The  baskets  are 
*|or  on  enough  pages  to  make  the  suspended  by  ropes  to  a  pulley  above. 
bWapaper  outstanding.  Electric  bells  are  used  to  signal  de- 

^ith  a  very  small  amount  of  new  partments  to  which  cuts  or  photos  are 
Ijmpment  an  average  newspaper  can  sent.  The  city  editor  and  the  adver- 
■0  one  or  two  extra  colors  to  such  tising  department  also  make  use  of 
«al  advertisers  as  are  alert  for  new  the  dummy  elevator  system. 

to  dominate  the  local  market. 

"When 


A  view  of  the  Birmingham  News  art  de¬ 
partment's  connection  with  the  conveyor 
system.  John  Padgett,  artist,  is  shown 
ready  to  dispatch  a  photo  up  to  the  en¬ 
graving  department  above. 


Assemhling  scorchers  at  APS  flout 


To  specialize  is  to  excel.  APS  offers  fifteen  models 
of  the  Form-O-Scorch  machine.  Each  is  designed 
to  give  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  for  its  par¬ 
ticular  job.  Form-O-Scorch  is  low  in  price,  high 
in  quality.  That  is  why  Form-O-Scorch  leads  the 
way  in  the  scorcher  field.  Write  for  information  on 
a  machine  for  your  work. 

The  Scorcher  Specialists  of  the  Trade 


tu  «nor;  Paper  MHI  Spctial 

of  that  newspaper — and  does  it  The  Paper  Mill  issued  a  special  154- 
regular  program — ^national  adver-  page  issue  June  27  in  connection  with 
will  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  the  seventeenth  annual  convention  of 
w  they  can  secure  an  advantage  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
their  competitors  who  are  fight-  Superintendents  Association  at  Grand 
*8  for  trade  in  that  newspaper’s  ter-  Rapids,  Mich. 


P.O.  Box  151  West  LYNN.  MASS 
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RUBBER  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROLLERS 


ALL  RUBBER  ROLLERS  have  to  be  ground  twice  or 

more  a  year,  depending  upon  use,  the  good  ones  less  frequently  than  the  poor 
ones.  BINGHAM-MANHATTAN  ruhher  rollers  need  hut  little  grinding. 

With  the  introduction  of  rubber  rollers  into  the  newspaper  pressroom  came 
the  problem  of  grinding  them.  At  first,  the  grinding  was  entrusted  to  local 
machinists.  Generally,  the  work  was  poor  and  the  price  excessive;  so  many 
newspapers  installed  their  own  grinding  and  polishing  equipment. 

What  it  costs  them  to  operate  it,  they  will  not  admit,  though  some  claim  that 
it  costs  them  nothing;  but  something  for  nothing  is  always  expensive.  What 
about  interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  spoilage,  wages,  and  supplies?  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  composition  rollers,  printers  who  made  their  own  claimed 
that  they  cost  them  nothing;  but  not  one  makes  them  now. 

Six  of  our  factories  are  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery  designed  to 
do  roller  grinding  and  polishing,  and  can  serve  you  at  lower  cost  than  you  can 
do  it  yourself,  and  produce  better  results.  The  factories  so  equipped  are 
located  at 


636  Sherman  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

514  Clark  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


629  Alabama  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

1432  Hamilton  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

4391  Apple  Street 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


For  example,  a  rubber  roller  6"  in  diameter  by  72"  long,  re-ground,  is  $7.38; 

4"  in  diameter  by  72"  long,  re-ground,  is  $5.42,  freight  charges  in  addition 
from  points  outside  the  town  in  which  our  factory  is  located. 

This  is  just  another  feature  of  the  BINGHAM  service  which  we  have  always 
rendered  to  the  printers  and  publishers. 

BINGHAM-MANHATTAN 


SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 

ROLLERS 


FABRIC-COVERED 


SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO. 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
NASHVILLE 


DES  MOINES 
DETROIT 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CITY 
ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH 
SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
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